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Abstract 

This thesis is a systematic investigation of the Royal Shakespeare Company's productions 
of all the Jacobean and Caroline revenge tragedies performed to date at the Swan Theatre in 
Stratford-upon-Avon since its opening in 1986. The main plays studied are 
Tourneur's/Middleton's The Revenger's Tragedy (1606), Webster's The White Devil 
(1612) and The Duchess of Malfi (1614), Middleton's and Rowley's The Changeling 
(1622), and Ford's 'Tis Pity She's a Whore and The Broken Heart (both first printed in 
1633). Also, Marston's The Malcontent (1603) and Massinger's The Roman Actor (1626) 
are discussed briefly in the conclusion. 

My analysis of the plays aims to provide key insights about the theatrical potential of each 
play, and how it was externalised on the stage of the Swan. The introduction of the thesis is 
in two main parts. It begins with an exposition of my approach and methods, and an outline 
of the literary context of Jacobean and Caroline revenge tragedies and some of the 
problems in staging them for a present-day audience; then it describes in detail the history 
and structure of early modern playhouses and of the Swan Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
A chapter on each of the six plays whose production is analysed at length next follows. The 
plays are considered for the most part according to their chronological order rather than the 
chronology of their staging at Stratford. The reasons for this are that all were discrete 
productions for which different directors were responsible, and that no development of 
production strategy or other clear pattern between them is evident, other than their common 
aim of striking a balance between the staging of a seventeenth-century playtext and the 
need to make it exciting and accessible for a modern audience. As a result, the six chapters 
that analyse specific productions in detail focus principally on each of the main plays 
studied, producing insights that, I hope, advance knowledge about them but also develop 
issues in common between them where apposite. The key questions raised by all 
productions are how to deal with scenes or moments of horror, and, relatedly, of bizarre or 
macabre comedy; how to present female characters constructed according to different 
assumptions from those of a present-day audience, and, similarly, how to handle 
misogynistic discourse; whether or not to update the play through costume, setting and 
topical parallels; and, more generally, how to use the stage of the Swan Theatre most 
effectively. 
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Chapter One 

Introduction 

1) Overview 

This book is a detailed production-oriented study of all Jacobean and Caroline revenge 
tragedies performed at the Swan Theatre in Stratford-upon-Avon from its opening in 1986 
until 2002. Every chapter consists of an introductory section to the play itself and a 
following one on its performance in that theatre by the Royal Shakespeare Company during 
those years. The idea of combining a literary analysis with a theatrical investigation of less 
familiar non-Shakespearean plays was the result of two major factors. The first was my 
recognition that the work done by the Royal Shakespeare Company is very well 
documented in the Shakespeare Centre Library, but its archive resources on non- 
Shakespearean drama are under-used. This is because the great majority of the visitors 
come to read about Shakespeare, and, on the whole, little attention is given to his 
contemporaries. Indeed, in only fifteen or so years, the Swan has already staged most of the 
important Jacobean and Caroline revenge tragedies, but its productions have a cultural and 
critical significance that has had insufficient recognition. 

The second motive behind the study was my own keen sense of the importance of 
knowledge about performance for the understanding of plays written for the stage, as a 
person to whom live theatre was new until I came to England, and also as a student who 
was taught to understand plays as if they existed independently of any theatrical dimension. 
I discovered here how illuminating it is to maintain a balance, if not in reality at least in 
vision, between theory and theatre, 'scene of reading' and 'scene of viewing'. 1 These 
literary scripts, after all, were seen by their authors 'not as words to be read on the page but 
to be spoken, delivered as a means of telling a story through dialogue and action'. In this 
way, playgoing becomes a 'rereading' and performance is 'yet another text'. A thoughtful 



1 Anthony B. Dawson, 'The Impasse over the Stage', English Literary Renaissance, 21 (1991), 309-27 (p. 
322). 

2 Andrew Gurr and Mariko Ichikawa, Staging in Shakespeare's Theatres (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), p. 1. 

3 Dawson, 'Impasse over Stage', p. 318. 



physical and verbal translation of the text on stage will inevitably add meaning, produce 
interpretations, offer answers and even raise new questions. 4 

As its central concern, the book addresses this linkage between page and stage by 
studying a number of revenge tragedies that manifest various treatments of Senecan and 
Kydian conventional motifs and that extend from the dawn of the Jacobean through the 
early Caroline period. A distinction can therefore be made between an Elizabethan phase of 
revenge tragedy that reached its early peak with Kyd's The Spanish Tragedy, and is also 
characterised by Shakespeare's Titus Andronicus (both of which have also been produced 
in the Swan), and culminated in Hamlet; and a later phase that flourished under the reigns 
of James I and Charles I, and reached its early peak in Tourneur's/Middleton's The 
Revenger's Tragedy. 

The reason, then, for my choosing this play, along with The Duchess of Malfi, The 
White Devil, The Changeling, 'Tis Pity She's a Whore and The Broken Heart is that the 
selected range forms a coherent body of work, illustrating the development of second-stage 
revenge tragedy that, although developed from the playwrights' predecessors, represents a 
distinct variant of revenge tragedy. This is partly a result of the authors' critical and 
theatrical awareness of those predecessors, but partly also of different social, political and 
cultural conditions. Interestingly, too, these dramas constitute the full roster of plays of this 
type produced in the Swan. My approach is therefore based on two kinds of study: reading 
the plays critically in the light of modern scholarship, and studying each production 
intensively, making use of such material in the archive as production photographs and 
programmes, theatre reviews, video records, promptbooks and all other documents relating 
to them. 

2) 'To fashion my revenge more seriously': Revenge Tragedy 
and a Modern Audience 

Revenge as a force for action has always been a popular and financially rewarding subject 
in narratives and movies. Whether in the early modern or in the modern era, the responses 
evoked towards the revenger figure are usually quite ambiguous. There is undoubtedly 



4 Alan C. Dessen, 'Modern Productions and the Elizabethan Scholar', Renaissance Drama, 28 (1987), 205-23 
(p. 206). 



fascination, and, perhaps, understanding and sympathy, but there is often also 
condemnation and an awareness of the guilt of the avenging sinner. 5 Blood revenge, as a 
matter of fact, is as old as the history of humanity, and it was fundamental to primitive and 
'multicentric' societies, where each 'social unit' governs itself and carries the responsibility 
of protecting its members and guarding their rights. These families knew only 'subjective 
justice', or 'private revenge', and they sought direct reprisal on the offending outsider 
without any concern for the general welfare of the society. 6 Bowers remarks that the 
'modern theory of crime presupposes the existence of a State' that has a constitution and a 
set of regulations, and thus in stateless and disorganised communities, the only recourse 
available for the wronged party and his family was to settle the score by their own hands. 7 
As Simkins summarises: 'In England, we can trace a gradual shift away from privately 
exacted revenge and the tradition of feud (wars between families) towards a centrally 
organised justice system, as the state becomes more firmly established.' 

The new centralised social and legal authorities that came with monarchy identified 
criminals and revengers as disrupters of civil harmony. The victim was encouraged to 
transfer his desire to punish the injurer to the appropriate institutions; otherwise he was 
regarded as a traitor to his country. His impatience and his giving precedence to personal 
satisfaction over the public good indicated his distrust of the governing bodies and 
undermined their capability. 'Legally,' therefore, 'the avenger of blood incurred the same 
penalties as any other murderer. Religiously, too, he was banned, since all revenge 
belonged to God.' 9 Accordingly, the voices of the church and the state unanimously 
condemned private revenge. Broude adds that 'Defining England's laws as a reflection of 
God's, Tudor theorists explained crime as an offense to God, a source of communal 
pollution which, should the criminal long remain unpunished, threatened to bring divine 
wrath down upon the entire commonweal.' God, then, was represented to be the supreme 
dispenser of justice, and He was assumed to be happy if the government takes into its 
responsibility the role of effecting mundane retribution, because rulers had been 

5 Eleane Prosser, Hamlet and Revenge (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1971), p. 73. 

6 Ronald Broude, 'Revenge and Revenge Tragedy in Renaissance England', Renaissance Quarterly, 28 
(1975), 38-58 (p. 43). 

7 Fredson Bowers, Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy: 1587-1642 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), 
p. 3. 

8 Introduction to Revenge Tragedy, ed. by Stevie Simkins (London: Palgrave, 2001), p. 1. 

9 Bowers, Elizabethan Tragedy, p. 37. 



specifically ordained by Him for such missions. Revenge was thus forbidden by divine 
and human laws, and damnation therefore awaited any transgressor. 

In spite of the frequency and vehemence of these legal, clerical and social 
discourses denouncing revenge, the practice was still often favoured as an expedient 
recourse of action. Bowers notes that 'There is, however, much evidence of an Elizabethan 
sympathy for blood-revenge, which had survived from the tumultuous times not so long 
past.' 11 Likewise, Broude comments that 'so much a part of English thought and custom 
were the assumptions and usages of self-government, and so far were the civil authorities 
from being able efficiently to discharge the functions claimed for them, that Tudor practice 
lagged well behind Tudor theory, and English socio-legal institutions retained their dual 
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nature through much of the Renaissance.' As a matter of fact, the authorities' persistent 
efforts to suppress acts of private revenge reflect their insecurity at the threatening prospect 
of people usurping their own function and power. As a result, 'Elizabethan moralists 
condemned revenge as illegal, blasphemous, immoral, irrational, unnatural, and unhealthy - 
not to mention unsafe. Moreover, not only did revenge violate religion, law, morality, and 

1 "5 

common sense, it was also thoroughly un-English. ' 

Accordingly, most revenge tragedies take place in a Catholic court in Europe, and, 
very often, in Italy. As the cradle of Machiavellianism, Italy was viewed with a mingled 
attitude of fascination and horror. Thomas Nashe, in his Unfortunate Traveller, reported in 
1594 that 'these Italians are old dogs and will carry an injury a whole age in memory', and 
that their country is 'the Academie of man-slaughter, the sporting place of murther, the 
Apothecary-shop of poyson for all Nations: how many kind of weapons hast thou inuented 
for malice?'. 14 The translator of Gentillet's attempt to refute Machiavelli implores God to 
preserve England from the barbarity of the Italians, for, 'indeed, there is nothing wherein 
they take greater delectation, pleasure, and contentment, than to execute a vengeance'. 15 
The Elizabethans were appalled further by the refined and artistic bloody violence 
attributed to the Italians, which seeks, in Vindice's words, revenge 'after no common 

10 Broude, 'Revenge and Revenge Tragedy', pp. 47-8. 

11 Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy, p. 37. 

12 'Revenge and Revenge Tragedy', p. 43. 

13 Prosser, Hamlet and Revenge, p. 10. 

14 qtd. in Samuel Schoenbaum, Middleton's Tragedies: A Critical Study (New York: Gordian Press, 1970), p. 
6. 

15 qtd. in Prosser, Hamlet and Revenge, p. 10. 



action' (III. v. 71). 'The Italyans', declares Moryson, '[...] are close, secret, crafty, and the 
greatest dissemblers in the world'. They will, in the words of Nashe, 'kill a man, and then 
mourne for him'. 16 

Therefore, the English playwrights of the seventeenth century offered stories that 
quenched their curious audience's thirst for spectacle and 'quaint' murders practised 
abroad. They were much aided by the tragedies of the Roman playwright Seneca that were 
not written for performance but only for reading. Thus, their plays show a great deal of 
moral degeneracy, including acts of rape, incest and other sexual crimes, poisoning, 
madness, masques and bloody closures. Yet, in contrast to plays following the Senecan and 
Kydian formula, ghosts do not appear in all the dramas studied here and women are given 
more central roles. Further, not all the revengers depicted here hesitate or delay, and their 
vengeance, many times, is not purely for justice, since it is mingled with obvious motives 
of jealousy, envy and ambition. These plays, then, correspond little to classical models of 
tragedy stemming from Aristotle, but instead constitute a form of drama focusing on 
extremes of loss and suffering that result from human evil or corruption and misguided 
though in some ways understandable attempts on the part of victims to seek redress and 
retribution. The dominant dramatisation of the Wheel of Fortune mythology, and its 
emphasis on sudden and violent changes of fortune looks, partially, back to the de casibus 
tradition, which clings to 'the medieval idea that tragedy is a fall from greatness resulting 

1 7 

from the instability of all sublunary affairs'. Not all the tragedies, however, are concerned 
with 'great men', and some even transfer the conventional court setting to bourgeois 
households. There remains, however, a lavish display of horror, because, after all, this was 
what the audience wanted: 'The Elizabethan who attended public executions as amusement 

1 8 

was used to the sight of blood and would scarcely flinch from it on the stage.' 

Nonetheless, this is not to conclude that early modern people were necessarily more 
bloodthirsty than modern people. Indeed, the fact that the twentieth and twenty-first century 
stage has exhibited hospitality to the performance of these plays, which had been 
theatrically dormant for centuries, stresses the assumption that there is something in their 



qtd. in Schoenbaum, Middleton' s Tragedies, p. 8. 

17 Madeleine Doran, Endeavors of Art: A Study of Form in Elizabethan Drama (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1954), p. 118. 

18 Bowers, Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy, p. 16. 



extremity that struck chords somewhere with the national experience and thought. The 
reasons for this are complex and varied. Though it lies beyond the scope of this thesis to 
explore them, they include factors ranging from greater affluence and social, educational 
and cultural opportunity on the one hand to various forms of social, political and economic 
disillusionment on the other. Among the first of those two sets of factors are the grant in 
subsidised theatre epitomised by the Royal Shakespeare Company itself, and the associated 
development of the media and the tourist industry. Among the second are the impact of 
global violence and, more recently, terrorism, and, at the same time, widespread scepticism 
about public and governmental morality - in Britain not only during the years of Margaret 
Thatcher's Prime Ministership (1979-90) but also subsequently. 

However, there remain a number of unfamiliar features in these plays that are likely 
to still sound alien to modern audiences. After all, approaching an early modern play as a 
literary piece as well as a theatrical work will lead the reader/spectator to appreciate its 
richness more, but, at the same time, it will force him or her to encounter further 
challenges. The plays' language, for example, is often either figuratively embellished and 
proverbially sententious, or spontaneously colloquial yet abundant with sexual innuendo 
and double entendre. Also, they frequently mix comedy with tragedy and realism with 
stylised choreography. In addition, they have plenty of soliloquies, asides and dumb shows, 
and they demand a large number of actors. Moreover, they are highly metatheatrical and 
contain not a little explicit and implicit misogyny. After all, what is placed before today's 
actors and audiences are 'words and effects targeted at players, playgoers, and playhouses 
that no longer exist'. 19 Therefore, whatever effort might be made to stage an 'authentic' 
text, it is extremely hard to recapture the spirit of the early performances: 'Given our 
distance, both temporal and cultural, from Shakespeare's Globe, to "prove" the authenticity 
of any suggested staging - verisimilar, symbolic, or patterned - is difficult if not 
impossible.' 20 

A necessary piece of information to remember here, as Gurr and Ichikawa caution, 
is that the texts that survived from Elizabethan and Jacobean drama that the audiences and 



19 Alan C. Dessen, Rescripting Shakespeare: The Text, the Director, and Modern Productions (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), p. 2. 

20 Alan C. Dessen, 'The Logic of Elizabethan Stage Violence: Some Alarms and Excursions for Modern 
Critics, Editors, and Directors', Renaissance Drama, 19 (1978), 39-69 (p. 69). 



directors use nowadays are 'far from being the immaculate record of the author's intentions 
that most editions of the plays aim to provide [. . .]. The original manuscripts did represent 
the writer's concept of the play as he wanted it to be staged, but the production system 
changed the original concepts radically as the play moved from author's idea towards what 
the players finally put on the stage'. Therefore, the notion of a 'fixed script edition of any 
Shakespeare or Renaissance play, the printed form in which we customarily receive our 
versions of that peculiarly brilliant body of drama, is a chimera. Modern editions are made 
out of the varying fragments of record that have survived about the texts, shaped by a lot of 
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editorial assumptions rooted in precedents from other texts'. Interestingly, 'Francis 
Beaumont called the printed text of a play a "second publication" after the first on the 

22 

stage'. Likewise, Peter Blayne confirms that the 'author's final draft is essentially only 

23 

the raw material for performance'. In effect, in dealing with a theatrical text, 'it is a 
mistake to think that in our editorial work what we are doing is getting back to an author's 
original manuscript: the very notion of "the author's original manuscript" is in such cases a 
figment'. 24 

However, because of the wide gap between then and now, directors often subject 
these modified editions to further reshaping in order to gain added clarity and suit the 
material to modern idiom and expectations. American director Tom Markus, for example, 
likens his profession to a surgeon's: 'play doctoring is necessary as a result of the 
differences in the knowledge and beliefs of a contemporary audience from those of one in 
Shakespeare's era.' This 'doctoring' is to Dessen 'rescripting', and he differentiates it 
from a stronger form of alteration: 'For me, rescripting denotes the changes made by a 
director in the received text in response to a perceived problem or to achieve some agenda. 
For more extensive changes I use the term rewrighting to characterise situations where a 
director or adapter moves closer to the role of the playwright so as to fashion a script with 
substantial difference from the original.' 26 



21 Gurr and Ichikawa, Staging in Shakespeare's Theatres, p. 43. 

22 Andrew Gurr, Playgoing in Shakespeare's London (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), p. 1. 

23 qtd. in Gurr and Ichikawa, Staging in Shakespeare's Theatres, p. 43. 

24 Stephen Orgel, 'What is a Text?', Research Opportunities in Renaissance Drama, 24 (1981), 3-6 (p. 3). 

25 qtd. in Dessen, Rescripting Shakespeare, p. 6. 
26 Dessen, Rescripting Shakespeare, p. 3. 



Therefore, directors regularly streamline the playscript and reduce obscurity by 
paring back textual anomalies and apparent oddities such as opaque lines, inconsistencies, 
archaic words, mythological allusions and syntactically difficult passages. 27 They also save 
running time by cutting passages that might give offence and topical speeches of which the 
significance is unlikely to be clear, or no longer relevant. They will even possibly cancel 
out lines that might clash with a specific agenda or production's 'concept'. Sometimes they 
invent characters to convey a message, and, at other times, they 'reassign speeches to new 
speakers, whether to create some special effect or to enhance a role that is deemed 
underdone, or most often to economize on personnel'. Also, like early modern productions, 
they conserve on casting by plenty of engagement in doubling and tripling, eliminating 
supernumerary characters, or telescoping together other lesser figures. Thus, the 
directors' resort to 'rescripting' or 'rewrighting', in many cases, has its justification, and is 
very likely to yield meaningful gains, but it can also prove counter-productive, so that 
Dessen calls attention to 'price tags and trade-offs, both the pluses and minuses' of these 
two forms of adjusting a Renaissance text. 

The productions studied in this book did not introduce large-scale 'improvements' 
to the literary text. The only instance of 'rewrighting' was shown in the staging of The 
Revenger's Tragedy, directed by Di Trevis. The two inserted short scenes, however, did not 
impair the theatrical text since they fitted the play's setting and plot well. All the renditions 
here practised in varying degrees cutting and transpositions, but that did not produce 
significant losses. It was mainly the acting style and the lighting effect that led, sometimes, 
to missing an essential impression or a certain attitude that was supposed to be expressed 
by a character. Nonetheless, generally speaking, all the productions were successful, and 
what contributed greatly to this success was the Swan Theatre itself. 

3) Early Modern Playhouses: Structures and Specificities 

I am restricting my study to performances at the Swan, because the theatre was deliberately 
designed to resemble the structure of the playhouse that hosted the first performances of the 
plays under study. I will therefore build up my discussion of the Swan on a general 

27 Dessen, 'Modern Productions and the Elizabethan Scholar', p. 208. 

28 Dessen, Rescripting Shakespeare, p. 3. 

29 Ibid., p. 3. 



description of how the theatres looked from 1576 till 1616. These dates cover a highly 
volatile period in the development of playhouses in England, from the construction of the 
first proper public theatre until the conversion of a cockpit in Drury Lane to a private 
theatre where two of the dramas examined were first performed. I will also relate my 
discussion of each play covered by the thesis to the theatre or theatres in which it was first 
performed. 

(i) From the Red Lion to the Fortune 

Ten years earlier than the construction of the first permanent, purpose-built playhouse, the 
Red Lion was erected by John Brayne in Stepney, Whitechapel, east of London. Although 
this at least is known, much information about Elizabethan and Jacobean theatres is scanty 
and fragmented, and a lot is left to speculation and informed guesses. A thorough analysis 
of stage directions and dialogue in the texts themselves is also enlightening. There survive, 
too, a few legal documents, building contracts, sketches and diaries of impresarios and 
theatrical entrepreneurs. Apparently, the Red Lion had a large stage, with a trapdoor on an 
unspecified spot surrounded by galleries and a 'turret' thirty feet high, with a floor made 

30 

seven feet below the top. Not much is known about what sort of plays were hosted in it, 
yet more information is available about the kind of devil plays that were staged in its 
immediate successor. 

John Brayne, a grocer and the financier of the Red Lion, invested with his brother- 
in-law, James Burbage, in an ambitiously commercial enterprise. Their Theatre was the 
first professional playhouse in English history, and it offered the companies of adult players 
a measure of stability and security. Burbage, after all, in addition to being a carpenter, was 
a leading actor in a company licensed as Lord Leicester's Men that was awarded a royal 
patent in 1574. The Theatre was located in the suburb of Shoreditch, north-east of the city 
limits. It was wooden, polygonal and had three galleries surrounding an open yard. Its 
platform was based on the simple booth stage, and was raised, probably on trestles, six feet 
above the floor to leave room for the trapdoors. Behind it was a 'tiring house' that was not 

3 1 

built into the gallery framework, but was only attached to it. Since this was a business 

30 Martin White, Renaissance Drama in Action: An Introduction to Aspects of Theatre Practice and 
Performance (London and New York: Routledge, 1998), p. 111. 

31 A. M. Nagler, Shakespeare Stage (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1958), p. 5. 



project, it is highly probable that the Theatre, like the Hope in 1613, was a double-purpose 
place, and that its platform and turret were unfixed so that its space could easily be used for 
different sorts of entertainment: animal-baiting and fencing displays, as well as acting. 

South of the Theatre, the Curtain was built in the following year. It was also a 
polygonal and wooden structure, and it has been sometimes assumed that 'the wooden O' 

32 

in the prologue to Henry V is a reference to it. Gradually, however, the Curtain's bawdy 
jigs and clownish dances and singing gave it a notorious reputation. The Theatre and the 
Curtain were among the 'first generation of public playhouses', modelled on the galleried 

33 

inn yards and the circular arenas for bear and bull-baiting. 

More theatres emerged and competition increased between playhouses and the 
resident playing companies. Philip Henslowe built the Rose in 1587 as the first Bankside 
theatre in Southwark on the south side of the Thames. It was also the home of the Lord 
Admiral's Men that rivalled the King's Men who were settling, at this time, in the Theatre. 
More is known about the Rose, because its remains, found in 1989, expose the outlining 
structure of the original stage and the remodelling. The excavation reveals that the 
playhouse for the first performances of Tamberlaine, The Spanish Tragedy, Henry VI and 
Titus Andronicus was a three-galleried polygon whose small auditorium gave it a limited 
capacity. Its stage was neither spacious nor rectangular, but tapered towards the front. It 
was, however, re-erected in 1592, and the width of the arena and the gallery was 
subsequently enlarged. The Rose and the Swan initiated the second generation of the 
purpose-built open-air playhouses that were designed with more attention given to the 
comfort of the spectators. 34 

The Swan was constructed around 1595, outside the City's jurisdiction, in the 
suburb of Surrey to the south of the Thames. A Dutch visitor to London in 1596, Johannes 
De Witt, sent a drawing of the theatre in a letter to his friend, Arend Van Buchell, who 
copied it into his commonplace book. The sketch is the only contemporary picture of the 
interior of an Elizabethan playhouse, and, in spite of its ambiguity and the controversy it 



iZ Ibid., p. 5. 

33 Andrew Gurr, The Shakespearean Stage: 1574-1642, 2 nd edn (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1980), p. 117. 

34 Gurr, Playgoing in Shakespeare's London, p. 16. 



has stimulated, all efforts to reconstruct the public theatres in that era refer to it. This is a 

translation of what De Witt wrote in his diary: 

There are four amphitheatres in London of notable beauty, which from their 
diverse signs bear diverse names. In each of them a different play is daily 
exhibited to the populace. The two more magnificent of these are situated to the 
southward beyond the Thames, and from the signs suspended before them are 
called the Rose and the Swan [ . . .] Of all the theatres, however, the largest and 
the most magnificent is that one of which the sign is a swan, called in the 
vernacular the 'Swan Theatre'; for it accommodates in its seats three thousand 
persons [an exaggeration], and is built of a mass of flint stones (of which there is a 
prodigious supply in Britain), and supported by wooden columns painted in such 
excellent imitation of marble that it is able to deceive even the most cunning. 

35 

Since its form resembles that of a Roman work, I have made a sketch of it. 
The picture shows three actors playing a scene on the front of a high and extensive 
projecting stage, towards the back of which two carved stage posts support a canopy. The 
'Heavens' or 'Shadow' is often supposed to have been spangled with colourful signs of the 
zodiac, sun, moon and stars. It served to shelter the actors from rain and protect them from 
the sun, in addition to providing mechanical effects. At the rear of the stage is the wall of 
the tiring-house with two arched rustic doors in it, providing entrances and exits on to the 
stage. Above this flat wall is a terrace or a gallery partitioned into six bays containing 
several persons. If these were the wealthiest people in the upper balcony, they certainly 
enjoyed the best acoustics and the clearest view - except, perhaps, of the discovery space 
below them. The occupier of this literally and metaphorically lofty site would 'sit on a 
cushion in the most comfortable place of all, where he not only sees everything well, but 
can also be seen'. 36 The Fortune contract refers to the 'gentlemen's roomes', and Jonson's 
Every Man Out of his Humour describes the Lord's Room 'over the stage' at the Globe. 
The space was also used by actors, and, perhaps, by musicians too - as in Middleton's A 
Chaste Maid in Cheapside that calls for 'a sad Song in the Musicke-Room' (V.iv.s.d.7). 
However, Gurr observes that until, at least, the early seventeenth century, music in the 
public playhouses came from 'within' the tiring-house, and not from the room above the 
stage, so it is unlikely that de Witt's gallery shows one. 37 There is also a hut above the 
cover where machinery is supposed to be stored. In its doorway, a person is announcing the 
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imminence of a performance by blowing a trumpet, from which the figure of the swan 
hangs. The house's flag is also hoisted on the mast. The curved building has a framework 
of three ranges of galleries, and a roof that is tiled. The entrances to the upper two storeys 
were on either side of the stage, yet because the bottom level was behind the standers, its 
staircase was in the yard. De Witt exhibits his familiarity with the Roman theatres when he 
uses their language to label the various sections. 

The picture's lack of clarity has generated many questions and uncertainties. To 
mention but a few examples, there is contradictory action going on; a trumpeter is on the 
roof and the actors are already playing. And, since there is no audience in the gallery or the 
yard, some, like Nagler, have thought it to be a rehearsal. 38 There is also no trapdoor, no 
inner stage or discovery space, and no hangings. In addition, the 'bulks' or 'trestles' are at 
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odds with the general layout of the sketch. Thus, the drawing's reliability and accuracy 
are open to question, and it therefore 'needs to be treated with scepticism'. 40 The sketch, 
however, is dominantly a 'composite of impressions', 41 where figures were drawn only to 
'clarify the function of the various localities'. 42 Either way the Swan had a strong influence 
on the architecture of its successors: 'The Burbages would have looked to the Swan's 
example in building the Globe as surely as Henslowe looked to the example of the Globe in 
building the Fortune.' 43 

In the mid- 1590s the twenty-one-year lease of the land in Finsbury Fields on which 
the Theatre was built was shortly to expire. In February 1596, therefore, James Burbage 
purchased the rooms in the Upper Frater building in the old Blackfriars monastery below 
St. Paul's to the south-west of London. This was the second Blackfriars, since the earliest 
private house was first used by Richard Farrant and his Chapel Children, Paul's boys, the 
year the first public house was constructed. Burbage converted the Parliament Chamber 
into an indoor hall so that the Lord Chamberlain's Company could abandon the suburbs of 
Middlesex and play in his new property, situated in the 'liberty' of the fashionable 
Blackfriars precinct inside the walls of the City. Nonetheless, Burbage's plan was thwarted 
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by the wealthy and influential local residents, who petitioned the Privy Council to ban adult 
companies from playing in the neighbourhood. This was in November 1596. The 
complainers won their wishes, and in February 1597 James Burbage died leaving to his 
sons and heirs, Cuthbert and Richard, the burden of settling the family's financial 
difficulties 

In April 1597 the Theatre closed, and the Lord Chamberlain's Men rented the 
adjacent Curtain and performed their repertory in it. Shrewd business-investors, the 
Burbages exploited the fact that 'a clause in James Burbage 's lease of the Theatre 
authorised the tenant to dismantle and remove the building, but the legality of doing so 
after the lease had run out was questionable'. 44 Consequently, in the closing days of 
December 1598, they pulled the Theatre down and reassembled its framing timbers as the 
Globe, after they had transported them from the northern suburb to a new site near the 
Swan and the Rose on the Bankside. The brothers put up between them a half-interest in the 
new playhouse, and made the company a partner by offering the other half to five of its 
actors-shareholders, including Shakespeare: 'For the first time in England, and perhaps 
anywhere in the world, a theatre was to be built on land leased by the actors, paid for by the 
actors, and designed by the actors.' 45 

In line with the theatrical rivalry between Burbage and Henslowe, the latter built the 
Rose to compete with the Theatre. Now that the Globe was operating, Henslowe and his 
son-in-law, Edward Alleyn, constructed the Fortune for the Admiral's Men. The Fortune 
was built in 1600 in Clerkenwell, north-west of the city, not far away from the Theatre's 
old site. Henslowe even used the same builder, Peter Streete, who had just completed the 
reconstruction of the new theatre for the Lord Chamberlain's Men. Except for the square 
shape of its stage and pillars, the Fortune was modelled on the Globe. Moreover, the two 
playhouses were furnished like each other, and both had taprooms. The surviving builder's 
contract instructs Streete to 'copy what he had done in the previous year with the Globe, or 
to follow a plan that has not survived'. 46 

(ii) The Globe, The Revenger's Tragedy, and 'imaginary forces' 
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The Globe, a near-circular polygon that Jonson, in the prologue to Every Man Out of His 
Humour, calls the 'thronged round', is the playhouse most associated with Shakespeare. Its 
stage was larger than that of the Rose, and it might also be the one that the prologue of 
Henry V refers to as the circular 'this wooden O', thrusting to the middle of the octagonal 
yard, and framed by three tiers of galleries. 47 Its thickly painted frons scenae, the flat 
facade of the tiring house, had two symmetrical doors through which the actors made their 
entrances and exits. Over the back of the stage ran a gallery (balcony, chamber, tarras or 
window), used as an acting space whenever the scene was needed. Although it was also 
sometimes used as a musical room, the Globe's musicians 'played where they were sent', 
on the platform, behind the tiring-house or even under the trapdoor. The most 
conspicuous feature, however, of the whole platform was two lofty round classical posts 
that looked like Roman marble columns, and held up the cover and the hut. From 
scrutinising the theatre's repertoire, it appears that the platform had a 'hell' under its 
trapdoor, and an unfixed curtained alcove at its rear. The 'arras', an elaborate hanging, was 
a tapestry woven with symbolic pictures from stories of classical myths. It could be erected, 
as required, to conceal the 'discovery space', the 'study', or, in proscenium-arch staging 
terms, the 'inner stage'. The stage, in short, with its tripartite divisions was an image of the 
world. At the highest level, nearest the 'heavens', were the 'Gods'. The middle part was 
occupied by the 'Muses' who mediated between the Gods and earth. The platform, 
however, was for mortals, and the substage, 'hell', was for the devils and ghosts. 

The public theatre's physical structure had its equivalent in the society's stratified 
ranking and status-consciousness: 'the playhouses provided a hierarchy of accommodations 
in the expectation that the audience would be socially and economically diversified'. 49 The 
shape of the auditorium, then, and the audience's positioning in it reflected the person's 
social background and financial capability. For 'the groundlings', for example, to stand on 
their feet in the unprotected pit and watch the players cost a penny, to reach the galleries 
cost twopence and threepence, and to enjoy the privacy of the upper balcony cost a shilling. 
The privileged patrons sat in the galleries closest to the stage and above it. Those in the 
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'lords" room even had a separate walkway, probably via the tiring-house. Access to the 
upper storeys was by the staircases at the back of the galleries. The lowest level, however, 
could be reached from the yard. The whole structure allowed the members of the audience 
to be at no large distance from the acting area, and all around, below and above the 
performer. 

The two rival theatres, the Globe and the Fortune, were burnt down and rebuilt. The 
first was destroyed when the thatch on the galleries caught light during a performance of 
Henry VIII in 1613. The company was lucky, however, that the fire broke out during a 
performance, since the crowds helped them to rescue the playstock and most of the 
wardrobe. The theatre was rebuilt on the foundations of the first Globe, also in timber, but 
this time with tiled roofing. The larger roofed area now covered all the stage and more than 
half of the arena, reducing thus some of the audience's direct exposure to the elements. 51 
Perhaps, too, in the first Globe, the music room was inside the tiring house, but after it was 
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reconstructed, it moved above. That the most successful and stable company in the 
country went through all the trouble of rebuilding the amphitheatre at the same time that 
they had also a hall playhouse indicates the great pride and value they had for the Globe. 
The Fortune, 'the fairest playhouse in this town', was, too, set alight in 1621, and the re- 
opened version was later described as 'a large, round brick building'. 53 However, this fire 
was more damaging to Palgrave's Men, descendants of the Admiral's, who lost in it their 
costumes and repertory and eventually failed in 1625. Among the plays studied here, The 
Revenger's Tragedy and The Duchess ofMalfi were staged at the Globe. 

The Revenger's Tragedy was first performed in 1606. Public playing in London, at 
that time, began at two or three in the afternoon, and lasted for around two to three hours. 
The picture that opens the play, the royal procession under the gaze of an outsider, reveals a 
great deal about the theatrical practices in this kind of playhouse. It is a spectacle of power 
and grandeur, where a 'train' of the rulers, richly dressed, parade 'over the stage with torch- 
light'. The stately passage was an occasion for the company to show off its costumes and 
belongings: 'By 1606, the King's Men were accommodating themselves to an increasing 
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spectacular style of performance.' The formal march might have made entrance from one 
of the symmetrical doors on the stage and exited from the other. 55 Yet it could have also 
initiated a stronger link with the audience: 'A passing over the stage that began and ended 
in the yard would have given an opportunity to a high proportion of the spectators to 
experience a pleasing sense of proximity to the actors, as well as gratifying the 
contemporary love of processions and ceremonial splendour.' 56 The Duke's family must 
have been dressed extravagantly; this would signify their social rank and strike a contrast 
with Vindice's poor status. 

Clothing, anyway, was a valuable asset in any playhouse's possessions. Thomas 
Platter in 1599 noted that the performers were 'most expensively and elegantly 
apparelled'. 57 Also, an Italian playgoer in 1617, who could not understand English, was not 
amused by the performance itself, but was pleased by feasting his eyes and 'gazing at the 
very costly dresses of the actors'. 58 In this regard, apparel was not used only to symbolise 
hierarchical ranking, but it was also a major contributor to the splendid affair of disguising 
and changing of appearance. For example, clothes helped in the assuming of different 
gender roles (crucial for these all-male theatre companies). They also could suggest kinship 
and imply comment, too, on a character's alteration of status and personality. Also, an actor 
dressing up as a king, and carrying his regalia, was practising a double cheating, since he 
used his expensive gown and robes to hide his real subordinate social rank. 5 Especially in 
a play like The Revenger's Tragedy, the protagonist's repeated shifting in personalities 
relied greatly on a rapid change of image: 'Disguise flourishes on such a stage, because it 
stands out, and because the audience is interested in clothes.' 60 

As a result, companies spent much more money on costumes than on properties. 
This minimal use of furniture explains the essential bareness of the stage in that era. 61 
Bernard Beckerman concludes that many of Shakespeare's scenes 'need nothing but a bare 
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space and an audience, not so much as a stool'. John Russell Brown, too, adds that 'the 
basic location of the play was the cleared space, in size some forty foot by thirty foot'. 
However, it has been objected that such claims are not exactly accurate: 'The theatre is 
anything but the bare plain platform sometimes supposed.' 64 Foakes makes the same 
observation: 'The stage was anything but bare; even the platform itself was covered with 
rushes, probably in part to deaden the noise of the actors' movements.' 65 The frons scenae 
was also richly decorated, and architectural details were colourful and visually striking. 
Nonetheless, the stage is pictured as an empty space, because it did not on the whole set out 
to employ properties and set-pieces in an effort to fix scenery and location. Working on 
round stages, with audience around and above, poses difficulties in blocking, and using 
large items was likely to obstruct further sightlining. Also, different plays were staged 
almost every single afternoon, and that made it inconvenient for the organisers to build up a 
distinctive structure or landscape for every performance. 'The essential point,' therefore, 'is 
not that the stage was bare, but that no attempt at scenic allusion was made; the stage- 
location was whatever the dramatist made his actors say it was.' 66 

In the prologue to Henry V, Shakespeare affirms that the audience's 'thoughts' can 
'piece out' the 'imperfections' of the stage setting. He says that merely by the power of 
their 'imaginary forces', spectators will be able to transform 'this unworthy scaffold' into 
'so great an object' as the 'vasty fields of France' (10-2). Realism, he adds, is mentally, not 
concretely, visualised: 'Think when we talk of horses, that you see them / Printing their 
proud hoofs i' th' receiving earth: / For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, / 
Carry them here and there: jumping o'er times; / Turning th' accomplishment of many 
years / Into an hour-glass' (26-31). To relate the advice to The Revenger 's Tragedy' 's first 
performance, it might not have been necessary for a 'blazing star' to appear in the sky 
(V.iii. 1-20). Jonson, in Every Man Out of His Humour, advises the audience to 'let your 
imagination be swifter than a pair of oars' (IV. vi). Following such instructions, the RSC's 
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production in 1987 did not show a star, and the actors were encouraged to look above the 
audiences' heads at a void space. Consequently, what was not materialised on the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean stages became actualised in the audience's 'mind's eye' through 

/TO 

'the words they heard, [and] not the sights they saw'. In Jonson's play, for example, the 
author moves between the country and the city only by asking his spectators to 'make your 
own observation now, only transfer your thoughts to the city, with the scene: where 
suppose they [the characters] speak' (II. ii). The frons scenae, the face of the tiring house, 
could serve therefore as shops and houses in the street, a city's battlements, a castle, forest, 
coast, or whatever the playwright wanted it to be. The dramatist's scenery was 'word 
scenery', 69 because playgoers 'had to work at visualising the spectacles the words 
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described'. 

On a three-dimensional stage, then, setting was non-scenic and un-localised. Its 
flexibility denoted a sense of 'fluidity or placelessness', 71 and an elasticity of time. 
Effectively, performance was not about place and time, but about people's words and 
actions. Fictional realities and locales were invoked and shifted through the actors' 
conversations, positioning, gestures, costumes and props. Thus, the dressing of the stage, 
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and everything that was on the actor, or in his hand, had symbolic significance. In the 
opening procession of The Revenger's Tragedy, for example, inside the unroofed Globe, 
characters were seen carrying torchlight, tapers or lanterns, in broad daylight. Likewise, 
artificial light was used to symbolise the darkness in the 'unsunned lodge' where the 
Duke's murder takes place. I will discuss lighting in more detail when I come to the private 
theatres. 

Thus, characters were more important than location, because focus was given to 
each one of them, and not to the scenery around. 'The primary aim of Elizabethan staging', 
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comments Thomson, 'was to maximise the presence of the actor.' Besides, when The 
Revenger's Tragedy was first performed, there were no pauses between the acts to interrupt 
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the continuity of a performance so that the action passed by very quickly. Only after 1607 
did the public houses follow the private theatres' custom of scenic divisions. 74 It was 
around these players that scenes were imagined, and their entries and exits signalled the 
intervals between the scenes. Since also there was no curtain or a modern device for 
blackout, the actors themselves had to bring on and take off props, scenic pieces, and even 
dead bodies. Consequently, 'the platform at the Globe belonged not to a designer, but to the 
actors. It was they who changed the location, and who picked out the significance of the 
stage's permanent features to suit each story.' 75 

In effect, a player could easily step outside and inside the real and the dramatic 
space, reminding the spectators of the stage that it was only a stage: 'Awareness of the 
illusion as illusion was therefore much closer to the surface all the time.' In the midst, for 
example, of talking to his brother, Vindice, all of a sudden, shifts attention, and makes 
immediate touch with a different audience: 'see, ladies, with false forms / You deceive 
men, but cannot deceive worms' (III. v. 96-7). As Foakes remarks, 'There are no ladies on 
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stage, and those in the audience are confronted momentarily with a frightening reality.' 
On a platform, jutting out into the yard, the actor could physically strengthen his verbal 
bond with the audience by coming forward into the midst of them. Also, a non-railed off- 
stage, surrounded with spectators from all sides, with no visual barriers to separate the 
actors from the audience, encouraged both sides to participate in the activity. This 
metatheatricality was also enhanced by the fact that, in contrast to lighting in modern 
theatres, everyone in the auditorium was visible, so that 'a sense of continuity' was allowed 
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between stage and auditorium, and performers and background. 

(iii) The Blackfriars: 'Private' versus 'Public' Theatres, The 
Duchess ofMalfi and The Broken Heart 

Two years after their earliest playing of The Revenger's Tragedy in the Globe, the Lord 
Chamberlain's Men, who became the King's Men on James's accession in 1603, 
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repossessed the Blackfriars. In 1600, after their father's plan to settle at the Blackfriars had 
been scotched by the interference of the local inhabitants who objected to its being 
occupied by an adult company, the Burbages had leased the place to Henry Evans, the 
manager of the Children of the Queen's Chapel. In 1608, however, because of their royal 
patronage and status as a premier troupe, the King's Men were able to reclaim and refurbish 
the venue. Nonetheless, they did not follow the boys' custom of staging once a week, but 
regularised their performances, increasing them to six days every week. Their Blackfriars 
became the pre-eminent theatre in London, and a reputable resort for the most distinguished 
and highest social strata. From 1610 until the closure of the playhouses in 1642, the 
company performed at the Blackfriars through the winter, from around October until March 
or April, and, then, they switched to the Globe as a summer house. 

Some other rivalling companies tried to follow the King's Men's lead in 
transplanting their stock of playbooks and personnel between two playhouses at different 
times of the year. Elizabethan actors, trained as travelling entertainers, had a remarkable 
flexibility and adaptability. They were accustomed to play in animal-baiting arenas and at 
court on special occasions, and so their versatility made it easy for them to perform on a 
variety of stages. The trend of alternating performances between larger, suburban open-air 
venues and the smaller size of the indoor city playhouses highlights the essential simplicity 
of the performance infrastructure. The transferability of scripts implies, too, that, in spite of 
their differences, private and public houses had a similar basic model. Indeed, what any 
performance requires is a platform with entrances set in the wall of the tiring-house (or a 
screen), a balcony above and a room for musicians either behind the facade or above or 
below the stage. The Duchess ofMalfi, as an example, was staged both at the Globe and the 
Blackfriars. Also, Webster had to add an induction to Marston's The Malcontent so that the 
King's Men could play it in the Globe after their staging of it at the Blackfriars. The regular 
interchangeability of plays between two different playspaces reflected an increasing 
'polarizing' of tastes, initiated by the juvenile troupes, and a bifurcation of audiences into 
those cultivated in the 'elitist' theatres indoors and those composing the 'popular' ones 
outdoors. 79 
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In this regard, the terms 'public' and 'private' were first heard at the peak of the 
competition between boy and adult companies. 'Private' implies domesticity and may have 
originated from the tradition of members of the royal and wealthy families inviting guests 
to their private lodgings in order to entertain them with a performance inside a banqueting 
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hall. Nonetheless, by 1600, public/private distinguished primarily an outdoor from an 
enclosed theatre. The two titles indicate, too, the types of clientele catered for in each 
house. In the prologue to Antonio and Mellida, for example, Marston woos the St. Paul's 
audience when he calls them 'Select and most respected auditors' (3). Thus, while 'halls' 
mainly attracted a more homogeneous audience of upper gentry and aristocrats, 
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'amphitheatres' catered to a relatively heterogeneous social range. Both were, however, 
public in a sense, because the only condition of entry was the ability to pay. Interestingly, 
the petitioners' protest against the King's Men's occupancy of the Blackfriars called it a 
'common playhouse'. 82 Of course, the admission prices to a hall were substantially higher 
than to its public counterparts. In 1599-1600, when standing-room cost a penny at the 
outdoor houses, and a seat in the galleries twopence, the private playhouses were charging 
sixpence for a seat in the top gallery, one shilling for a seat in the middle or lower gallery, 
and half a crown for a side-stage box, while two shillings provided a bench in the pit facing 
the stage, and a place on stage cost two shillings and sixpence, plus an extra sixpence for a 
stool. 83 

Like all private playhouses, the second Blackfriars was a conversion of an existing 
building, which was a paved hall of seven rooms on the first floor of the fourteenth-century 
Upper Frater. The overall dimensions of the building were 110 feet by 46 feet, but, 
internally, the theatre measured 66 feet north to south and 46 feet east to west. However, no 
precise information is available about the size and disposition of the stage area or of the 
other individual sections. Investigation here is primarily conjectural, depending on the 
items of information gleaned from texts staged there. The Blackfriars' stage, 30 feet in 
width, 23 feet deep, was slightly over half the size of the Fortune's, 43 feet in width: 
'Although there were no stage posts, the size of the indoor stage platforms was little more 
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than one-third that of the open-air stages.' It was possibly the largest private stage, yet 
approximately half the size of the Globe's. Shirley claimed in 1641 in the prologue to The 
Doubtful Heir that the Globe stage was 'vast' in comparison with the Blackfriars (21). It is 
also uncertain whether the stage had the rectangular shape of the original hall, or whether it 

or 

was round like the Globe and those of some other private theatres. 

Similar doubts concern the location of the tiring house, and whether it was 
contained or not in the 66 feet length, which might refer only to the stage and the 
auditorium. If the facade of the tiring-house was not 'a structural wall' but a screen, then 
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auditorium, stage and tiring-house were included in the 66 feet. One hypothesis says that 
the private theatres' screens were broadly modelled on those of the 'great halls' in palaces 
and luxurious houses where adult companies were called to entertain the host and his 
guests: 'Most screens had one or two doorways, and several had a gallery of musicians on 
top of the screen. Such an arrangement roughly conforms with the tiring-house of the 
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indoor playhouse, which had a musician's gallery "above" and either two or three doors.' 
The evidence of plays staged at the Blackfriars suggests that there were three doors used by 

oo 

actors for their entries and exits. 

It is not clear either how many wooden ranges of galleries were curved around the 
pit in the Blackfriars' auditorium. The public houses had three storeys, and the high roof of 
the hall permits such a design. However, it is thought that the Cockpit-in-Court had only 
two, and Inigo Jones's plan for an unnamed playhouse (probably Beeston's conversion of 
the Cockpit/Phoenix in 1616) shows two as well. As Gurr reflects: 'They are referred to in 
a lawsuit in the plural, which implies at least two levels. References to "the middle region" 
possibly apply to the middle gallery of a range of three, but might also apply to the pit. I 
suspect it is the former. ' 89 

Also, there were, presumably, eight balconies, eight feet deep, and the lower side 
balconies were a continuation of the stage boxes. The running of the side balconies over the 
boxes 'means that the pit does not extend narrow arms along either side of the stage as it 
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did in the public houses [. . .]'. The boxes' contiguity with the stage is proved by a 
reference to a quarrel at the playhouse in 1632 when a stage-sitter obstructed the view of a 
box-holder. It is also assumed that the boxes had a better position than the lords' room in 
the amphitheatres, because they were at the sides rather than the back. 91 This, however, 
shortened the acting area, since these boxes, and the passageways to the rear, would have 
occupied around 20 feet of the available 46. 

Like all hall playhouses, the Blackfriars had no yard or standing area, and the pit, 30 
feet by 23 feet, was filled with bench seating, and it and the galleries were covered with 
green branches. Also, it appears that there were no stage posts, yet it is very likely that 
there was a canopy, because 'flights' were frequently used. The platform had a trapdoor 
in its centre, and there was, too, a playing area above used as a window or a balcony. The 
musicians probably assembled inside a curtained room above the stage that resembled the 
music gallery in a hall screen. Indoor playhouses would have accommodated no more than 
a third of the public theatres' capacity. Assuming that it had three galleries, modern 
estimates for the Blackfriars varied from 500 to 800 spectators. Thus, presumably, the 
commendatory verses to Fletcher's The Faithful Shepherdess that spoke of the playhouse in 
1609 as a court where 'a thousand men in judgement sit' was not meant to be taken 
literally. 

The constricted space of the platform was reduced even further when up to fifteen 
persons were allowed to hire a stool for two shillings and collect it from the tiring house to 
sit on it on the stage itself. In his prologue to The Devil is an Ass, Jonson complains that 
stage-sitters left no more space for actors to play in than the 'compass of a cheese- 
trencher'(8). Stool-sitting began with the first boy companies, probably as early as 1576, 
and remained a distinct divide between the two types of playhouses and their different 
clientele. In spite of that, at the St Paul's playhouse, where the stage was much smaller, 
spectators felt uncomfortably that sitting on the stage would 'wrong the general eye [. . .] 
very much'. 94 The limiting space, and its restricted choreography, discouraged extravagant 
battle scenes and sword-play. Shirley's disdain of the amphitheatres' audience's tastes 
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appears as a sarcastic apology in the prologue to The Doubtful Heir, premiered at the Globe 
although it was intended for the Blackfriars: 'No shews, no dance, and what you most 
delight in, / Grave understanders, here's no target fighting' (7-8). Also, in his induction for 
John Marston's The Malcontent, a play the King's Men took from the Blackfriars boys in 
1604, Webster burlesques the foppish efforts of a playgoer, who insists on sitting on the 
stage and conversing with the players, not fearing the complaints of those whose view he 
blocks. It is, however, assumed that the adult companies never offered stools to their 
audiences in the amphitheatres, because sitting on the stage would have interfered severely 
with the sightlines of the groundlings and those occupying the flanking galleries. 
'Moreover, the public stages, lacking the rails which divided the actors from the audience 
in the hall playhouses, and raised five or more feet above the ground, would have seemed 
more precarious even without the mews and hisses of the penny-payers standing close 
against the stage platform.' 95 The stage-sitters, whether they kept quiet or behaved 
distractingly, were an integral feature of the performance, and contributed largely to 
everyone's perception of the play: 'But they must have acted as a special form of stage- 
dressing, operating a kind of "alienating" effect by which other spectators were reminded 
that they were witnessing a play event, and thus they had an influence on the kind of stage 
illusion it was possible to generate: they broke the picture-frame by their presence and in 
turn invited the players to do so also.' 96 

The disposition of the private auditoriums, then, was the reverse of the open-air 
theatres, having seating for the entire audience, and putting the cheapest places furthest 
from the stage. Where in the amphitheatres the poorest crowds stood in the open pit closest 
to the stage, and the richer patrons paid more to sit further back in the galleries, at the 
private playhouses the less privileged section was drawn away to the rear, and the 
wealthiest was nearer and more visible. In this regard, the Blackfriars and its private 
successors introduced the country for the first time to a design of theatre that has survived 
down to our age. The transfer reflects a drastic shift in priorities and a fundamental change 
of the bond between actor and audience: 'At the public theatres, actors would literally play 
to the galleries, if they played to the most esteemed part of their audience, and in open-air 
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theatres that would require bold and strong delivery of lines. At the private theatres, where 
for the players the most important part of the audience was seated nearest to the stage, a 
more low-keyed and intimate style was possible.' 

Evidently, playing in a 'vast' amphitheatre, packed with up to a thousand or more 
spectators, many standing, inside a noisy auditorium, open to sky and weather, would have 
been different from acting in an enclosed hall, on a small stage, with a seated audience of 
up to no more than several hundred, enjoying the comfort of a candle-lit atmosphere and 
pauses with music between acts. The large size of a public stage necessarily called for an 
equally big-scale acting style that would have asserted the player's presence and glamour. 
'The actor was,' therefore, 'obliged to fill the space with energetic movement and large 
gestures or he would be dwarfed by it. ' He would have used the space between him and his 
colleagues quite generously, leaving unnatural distances between them and avoiding tight 
gathering. 98 The greater number of spectators, the large size of the crowds standing on their 
feet close to the stage, in addition to the acoustics of an open air venue, and the noise that 
must have been generated from inside as well as from the weather and the street outside, all 
this is likely to have demanded from the performer an extraordinary capacity for volume 
control. Shirley's prologue to The Doubtful Heir asks the Globe audience to keep still, 
'Because we have no heart to break our lungs' (20). In contrast, playing to a seated 
audience in a hall, actors, presumably, naturalised their physical gestures and reduced their 
vocal levels: 'As a less expansive style of physical gesture would be the norm in the private 
theatre, so too would a restrained vocal style.' 99 

Also, among the conditions of a theatrical environment that exert a substantial 
influence on the audience's experience of the play is the venue's lighting system. In James 
Wright's Historia Histrionica, 1609, Truman tells Lovewit that performers in the indoor 
Blackfriars, Cockpit and Salisbury Court 'acted by candlelight', while in the public Globe, 
Fortune and Red Bull, plays were 'always acted by daylight'. 100 The amphitheatres were 
open to the air, but there was a substantial canopy that reduced the players' vulnerability to 
bad weather, and, simultaneously, severely decreased the amount of light reaching them. 
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The Blackfriars, on the other hand, was enclosed and candle-lit, but there are estimations 
that its auditorium had at least ten large wooden windows. 101 Thomas Dekker's pamphlet, 
The Seven Deadly Sins of London (1606), implies that windows were covered for the 
performance of certain kinds of plays: 'All the city looked like a private playhouse, when 
the windows are clapped down, as if some nocturnal, or dismal tragedy were to be 
presented.' 102 However, Graves clarifies that windows were shuttered before a 
performance. Thus, 'depending on the time of performance and the season of the year, it 
may occasionally have been possible to illuminate the Blackfriars stage with nearly as 
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much natural light as the Globe stage itself . Further, both playhouses made all possible 
use of daylight, when they started their plays around two or three in the afternoon. In fact, it 
is not known if the halls used artificial lighting instead of natural light or in combination 
with it. Again, this, undoubtedly, depends on the time of performance, for if it was in a hall, 
and in summer, it would have been impractical to use candle lights at the start of a 
performance: 'On even the most overcast days, daylight entering the playhouse would be so 
much brighter than candlelight as virtually to obliterate it, at least until early evening in 
winter.' However, in the winter at Blackfriars, plays were performed at night or in twilight, 
and, for intensifying a sort of intimacy that is integral to a play's meaning, performances 
were exclusively candle-lit. The assumption is reinforced by the fact that daytime 
performances for royalty were usually in a hall with boarded-up windows and artificial 
lighting. 104 Thus, in contrast to the level of illumination shared by the actors and audiences 
in the amphitheatre, the stage of an indoor playhouse would have been more visible than 
the rest of the auditorium. This would have been, certainly, taken into account by actors, 
especially as an open-air performance would have been generally better lit than a play acted 
under a roof. 

For example, The Duchess ofMalfi opened at the Blackfriars in the winter of 1613- 
14, and was restaged at the Globe in summer. Ferdinand, first played by Richard Burbage, 
orders the lights to be taken off so that he presents to his sister a cold, amputated hand. The 
actor, in both playhouses, emphasises the darkness of the surrounding when he asks his 
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sister, 'where are you?', followed by his comment that 'This darkness suits you well' 
(IV.i.28-9). He extends to her the severed hand that the Duchess kisses who, feeling its 
unnaturalness, requests lights to be reintroduced. Ferdinand coldly agrees to 'Let her have 
lights enough' (52-3). Gurr notes that, despite the fact that there was a greater measure of 
lighting control in hall playhouses, darkness in the two kinds of theatre was presented in a 
similar way: 'The fact that the public playhouses used daylight and the private houses 
relied on candles seems to have made surprisingly little difference to the means of 
presenting night scenes.' 105 

An illusion of darkness was established by a combination of language and action: 
dialogue, actors' grouping and movement, individual's behaviour, night costume, the use of 
the signifying conventional properties of tapers to indicate an indoor scene, and torches and 
lanterns to denote an outdoor darkness. In addition, the failure of players to see each other, 
their sudden encounters, surprises, tiptoeing and stealth all would have signalled a dark 
scene. Graves argues that the Globe or Blackfriars symbolised darkness not by removing 
lights, but by bringing in more of them so that light 'paradoxically represented darkness'. 
Illusionistic effects could be thus exploited to create a convincing representation of night 
and day. Therefore, 'the deployment of property of lights about the stage was very realistic, 
because real people do light candles and torches when it gets dark'; hence the happenings 
on the stage looked 'real enough, even though the illumination of the stage was not'. 
Graves goes on to suggest that the candles or torches that were carried on stage were not 
necessarily lit, because 'it was the instrument, and not the light it produced that represented 
the darkness'. Further, the audience was encouraged to think of the scene as taking place 
within walls or outside 'by the type of lighting utensil, not by its light'. Consequently, the 
scene sets its location and time by means of 'the shape of the utensils rather than the quality 
or quantity of the light they produced'. 106 In effect, as we shall see in the chapter on the 
Duchess, if a modern production represents a complete blackout in an effort to be faithful 
to the text's literal stage directions, much of the intended effect will be lost: 'the moment 
we begin to rely on lighting as a primary aid to significance, the actors begin to dissolve, 
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gesture and facial expression lose value, words are blurred'. Therefore, in the Duchess's 
first performances at the candle-lit winter Blackfriars and the day-lit summer Globe, the 
audience would have been able to see clearly all the action on the stage, despite the 
multiple references to a dark background. 

Using candles to illuminate the hall playhouses led to the development of intervals 
between acts in order to allow an intermittent trimming of the wicks during performance. 
'In turn, the act interval promoted what was certainly a pronounced performance feature, 
the use of entr'acte music which was part of the generous provision of music in the private 
theatre.' 108 The public houses always featured incidental musical forms such as farcical 
entertainments with songs and dances, jigs, fanfares and 'sennets' or flourishes of trumpets, 
heard at the commencement of a performance and during ceremonious parades. However, 
'the exact composition of the Globe "orchestra" is not known. Drums and trumpets, 
hautboys (harsher and louder than the modern oboe), strings, and plucked instruments like 
lutes and citherns were available, together with the plebeian pipes.' 109 Drums provided 
martial music, and signalled also the noise of thunder, and, with trumpets, they were heard 
in battle scenes. 110 When the King's Men acquired the Blackfriars' Malcontent from the 
boys and transferred it to the Globe in 1604, they had to add dialogue to 'abridge', so the 
induction admits, 'the not-received custom of music in our theatre' (82-3). 'This 
presumably means that they lacked concert musicians performing with strings and 
woodwinds. Drums, trumpets, fiddles and flutes were standard accessories to performances 
from early in the history of playing. ' 1 1 1 

However, the juvenile companies utilised the better acoustical setting of their first 
private theatres by indulging in more songs and dances in consort with different 
instrumentation. By improving the quality and variety of their music, they seemed to 
influence the relationship between music and action. They even hired orchestras to play 
before, during and after a performance, and their instrumental music regularly punctuated 
the show. Dramatists writing for early and late generations of private theatres made music 
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an essential element of their script. Ford, for example, maximises the effect of music in The 
Broken Heart, performed by the King's Men at the Blackfriars (and first published in 
1633), inserting in it four songs and two important passages of instrumental music. The 
dance scene could easily be pictured played with stringed and woodwind instruments, 
below the curtained room of the famous Blackfriars consort on the stage balcony. Indeed, 
The Broken Heart's music is integral to the characters' way of living and is expressive in 
conveying their emotional responses and paralysed activities. Generally speaking, in hall- 
theatres music was integrated into a sophisticated atmosphere that reflected an aesthetic 
theatrical experience in contrast to the popular entertainment offered at the 
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amphitheatres. 

iv) The Red Bull, Cockpit/Phoenix, and The White Devil, The 
Changeling, and 'Tis Pity She's a Whore 

'At a time when the private playhouses were accelerating a shift towards refinement, and 
appealing to more consciously critical audiences', Foakes tells us that the two northern 
public theatres, the Red Bull and the Fortune, were developing a notoriety for noisiness and 
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vulgarity. The Red Bull was originally an inn converted to a theatre in 1605, replacing 
the Boar's Head, another inn, in Whitechapel, turned into a playhouse in 1599. The 
Queen's Men moved to the Red Bull in 1606, when the King's Men were at the Globe and 
Prince Henry's at the Fortune. The theatre was in St. John's Street, a little further north- 
west of the Fortune, in Clerkenwell in the northern suburbs of London. The Red Bull and 
its neighbour were known as 'citizen playhouses', catering primarily for 'Citizens, and the 
meaner sort of people', who were more old-fashioned and conservative in their tastes for 
spectacular drama. 114 Thus, the plays appearing on these stages had to present a great deal 
of bombastic action, vigorous fighting, battle scenes and clowning, in addition to devils 
with fireworks. In contrast to the romantic repertory of the rival theatres on the riverbank, 
the Red Bull favoured sensational chivalry: 'The players of the Bankside / The Round 
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Globe and the Swan / Will teach you idle tricks of love, / But the bull will play the man.' 115 
In fact, there is late reference to the Red Bull's actors as 'terrible teare-throats'. 116 

However, despite the different repertories and reputations, Red Bull plays were 
staged on a platform with a similar design to that of other public playhouses. Examining 
what has survived from the amphitheatre's play-stock has encouraged assumptions that the 
Red Bull's stage was 'structurally like that of the Swan, with the single important addition 
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of a third stage door'. Like DeWitt's sketch of the Swan, the Red Bull had a spacious 
platform, and as in the Fortune, the stage was square or rectangular, about twelve metres 
across, with at least one large trap below. There were also two pillars supporting a canopy, 
flying machinery and, by about 1608, a music room over the stage. In addition, 'it offered 
only a small upper playing-area, normally reached by stairs in the tiring-house. It had a fair 
number of discovery-scenes, and possibly a removable curtained booth, as well as a dais for 
the "state", or throne, which was also removable.' 118 

Among the plays discussed in this book, The White Devil was first produced in the 
Red Bull on a winter's day early in 1612. The play's failure was not the result of any 
ineptitude on the part of cast or playwright, but of a combination of exterior, uncontrollable 
factors like the exposure to dreary weather in an open-air theatre, and the audience's lack of 
discrimination, since they normally preferred broader fare. The White Devil was played, so 
Webster claims, 'in so dull a time of winter, that it wanted (that which is the only grace and 
setting out of a tragedy) a full and understanding auditory'. 11 9 Although the outward 
structure of the play matched the structure of the stage, the collision between the two was 
more interior. The four murderers in the play's finale would have bound Flamineo to one of 
the stage posts that were traditionally used for punishment and torture (V.vi.181). Also, the 
discovery space would have been frequently employed for, at least, the dumbshows and the 
pieta. Spectacle and grandeur, with passages over the stage in lavish costumes, would have 
definitely attracted the audience. Yet, while Webster blames the gloomy weather and the 
dull audience, his own 'radical experimentation with gender and genre, as well as his 
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unorthodox moral complexities' had a share of contribution to the low appreciation of the 
play. 120 However, the more refined audience of the 1630s formed, finally, the 
'understanding auditory' whom the playwright wished for almost nineteen years earlier. 
The title page of the 1631 second edition of The White Devil says that it was later revived 
'divers times' at the indoor Phoenix whose facilities and educated clientele enabled the play 
to show more of its potential. 

An actor/manager named Christopher Beeston built the Cockpit/Phoenix in 1612 so 
as to imitate the King's Men's successful winter playhouse. The story behind the theatre's 
two names is that the Cockpit was ransacked in the 1617 Shrove Tuesday riots, and the 
owner's subsequent rebuilding of it gave birth to the Phoenix that, presumably, rose from 
the ashes of the burnt-down theatre. The playhouse was situated just to the west of the 
limits of London, in the affluent suburb of St. Giles in Drury Lane, half a mile north-west 
of the Blackfriars, close to both Westminster and the Inns of Court, and adjacent to 
Lincoln's Inn Fields to its east and to St James's Palace and the residence in Strand. Just as 
Brayne, Burbage and Henslowe founded their open-air theatres on models for gaming rings 
and yards, Beeston converted a roofed and smaller cockpit into a private playhouse for the 
Queen Anne's Men (1617-9), the management of which he took over in 1612. Until the 
time of his death in 1638, Beeston went on managing a succession of companies that 
played in the theatre he owned: Prince Charles's (1619-22), Lady Elizabeth's (1622-5), 
Henrietta Maria's (1625-37) and the King and Queen's Young Company, called also 
Beeston's Boys (1637-42). 

It is often claimed that our knowledge of the Cockpit/Phoenix has, relatively 
speaking, a firmer basis, because of its link to two sheets of drawings by Inigo Jones for an 
unnamed indoor playhouse in 1616-17. Although there is no certainty that the plans were 
meant for Beeston's theatre, there are plausible connections between the designs and the 
stage directions of the plays staged at that particular theatre. Jones's sketch, having the 
rough measurement of 20 feet by 16, depicts a theatre building with the approximate 
dimensions of an exterior 40 feet wide and 55 long. The wooden interior, however, 
probably because it was originally intended to contain spectators at cock-fighting displays, 
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is even smaller, with the dimensions of 52 feet by 37. The horseshoe shape of the 
auditorium is a result of a squaring off of the foundation of the cock-fighting pit and its 
circular auditorium. Jones's playhouse seems to have retained the basic round structure, 
enlarging it into a U-shape to provide stage and side galleries, with a tiring house behind 
the extension. The stage area of Jones's plan is 23 feet 10 inches wide and 15 feet deep. Of 
course, the presence of people either sprawling on the floor or sitting on stools would have 
reduced further the area for acting. Presumably, there were rails around the front edge of 
the stage although they are not in the sketch. The limited height of the platform, 4 feet, and 
of the tiring house behind it, 10 feet, might explain why Jones's designs do not show a 
trapdoor, which was, anyway, not needed for the plays performed there. The stage had an 
elevated facade with a central doorway that had a cartouche on its top, flanked by two 
square-headed niches with statues about 4 feet high, and two rectangular side-doors 
surmounted by an open pediment above the central arched window. The facade of the 
tiring-house is likely to have been decorated with gold and marble, and its central arch 
would have served as a curtained booth whenever necessary. Near these three entrances 
there were posts, supporting the galleries, and at both sides staircases, outside the central 
frame, to give access to the upper levels. 

There were two ranges of balustraded galleries on each side of the stage, the lower 
one, less than eleven feet above the main stage, being a continuation of the side balconies 
of the auditorium that was interrupted by a window. The galleries had some resemblance to 
those in the second Blackfriars that were also curved, though the seating capacity of Jones's 
theatre was, obviously, smaller. Each gallery had four levels, in the form of tiered benches 
or wooden steps, with steep raking for the audience to sit on, and a passageway in the back, 
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'the top passage being lit by windows, while the lower was evidently unlit'. Three levels 
of seats ran above the stage, 'except in the centre where an ornamental window 4 feet (1.2 
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metres) wide dominate[d] the tiring-house facade'. The balcony in the middle section 
was both a music room and an acting space. The pit, too, followed the curve of the gallery. 
It had six rows of benches, also raked, with a height of three feet and an audience capacity 
ofabout750. 123 
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The Changeling was licensed to be acted at the Phoenix in 1622, but the earliest 
recorded performance was in early January 1624 at court. It was acted by Lady Elizabeth's 
Servants who also premiered 'Tis Pity She's a Whore at the Phoenix sometime between 
1629 and 1633. The 'church-like' 124 design of the theatre, with its candles and the 
sculptured figures in the niches, was a perfect match-up for the play's Catholicism, 
embodying its iconography and visually reinforcing the discrepancy between appearance 
and reality. The Changeling, though its cast list does not name a representative of religion, 
opens in a temple, and this powerful image infiltrates the action until the closure. Likewise, 
'Tis Pity has two clergymen and one conventional confession scene. 

In addition, the layout of the playhouse met the plays' necessary requirements for 
positioning and hiding. For example, the small upper balcony of the hall, also a window, 
could be occupied, at least, by the madmen in The Changeling, and by Annabella, Putana 
and Giovanni in 'Tis Pity. Further, the central door at the rear of the stage might serve as 
the closet in which De Flores and Beatrice- Joanna are imprisoned so that the latter' s moans 
would have been heard coming from 'within'. A different alternative is that a 'discovery 
space' might have been constructed in the recess by curtaining the inner stage and 
concealing the same persons. The madmen, too, could be hidden behind the facade so that 
their cries were heard from 'within'. Significantly, the madmen's ward is never opened to 
the audience, who see Alibius's patients only when they are out of their bedrooms. 

The apertures of the tiring house, then, 'stress a duality between what is seen and 
unseen, between what a character is supposed to be within and what in fact is to be found 
there'. 125 For example, the strong exterior of a seemingly secure and self-sufficient castle 
hides behind it a crumbling interior. Likewise, the rich architecturally detailed stage doors, 
symbolising entrances to bourgeois residences and gates to a churchman's house, close on 
rusty structures and decayed entities. It is of major importance that the Phoenix, like the 
amphitheatres, had a neutral frons scenae: 'There is no provision for scenery here. Jones 
has evidently been content to reproduce the non-scenic facilities associated with the public 
playhouses.' T. J. King reiterates that the dramatists for the Phoenix were 'following the 
conventions of the earlier Elizabethan "open stage" rather than anticipating the modes of 
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presentation usually associated with the Restoration period'. Therefore, a stage, occupied 
also by spectators, jutting out into the pit and surrounded by people in the galleries, 
intensifies, considerably, a metatheatrical edge. The frequent references to 'house' in The 
Changeling, as an example, would have, clearly, invited the audience to be involved in 
whatever takes place within the boundaries of an imagined citadel, madhouse, barley-break 
game or hell. 

4) The Swan Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon 

Although my discussion of the public and private theatres in the seventeenth century ends 
with Beeston's hall, another phoenix has risen in the mid 1980s, and fittingly, like the 
Globe, the Fortune and the Cockpit, it was based over the portion which escaped the fire 
that devastated part of the Memorial Theatre on 6 March 1926. The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre is the name of the first full-scale playhouse in the playwright's birthtown that 
opened in 1879 thanks to the perseverance of generations of the Flower family. A Victorian 
confection of towers, rich with Tudor details, William Unsworth's design was frequently 
likened to a Gothic cathedral in its extravagances. Its theatrical functionality, however, was 
much in question: 'The Memorial is an admirable building, adapted for every conceivable 
purpose - except that of a theatre.' Then there was a fire that so badly damaged the 
building that the annual Shakespeare season continued performances in a local Stratford 
cinema, and remained without a permanent playhouse for some years. A competition was 
therefore held for the design of a replacement on an adjoining piece of land, and the 
American Elizabeth Scott won the bid in 1926. Her theatre, at the back of its Victorian 
predecessor, was officially opened on the Bard's birthday by the Prince of Wales in 1932. 
Since then, the surviving, large shell of the original auditorium, linked to the Art Gallery 
and Library that were also saved from the fire, was furnished as a Conference Hall, but 
used mainly as the company's rehearsal room. 

Nicknamed as 'The Jam Factory' at the time, Scott's new Memorial was not 
hospitable to the performance of plays written for the Globe and the like, because it was 
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proscenium-arched. Thus, in 1949, the Artistic Director, Anthony Quayle, suggested that 
the playhouse's Governors consent to the construction of a second theatre in Stratford, 
modelled on the amphitheatres of Shakespeare's London. Quayle 's report contained 
quotations from the theatre critic, Herbert Farjeon, who had thought about this kind of 
theatre when the first Memorial was set on fire. For Farjeon, a proper Shakespearean 
theatre should have no proscenium arch but 'a platform or apron, thrust out boldly into the 
auditorium so that it abolishes what would normally be the first fourteen or fifteen rows of 
stalls'. The Governors proposed the Conference Room as a site for the new theatre, but 
Quayle did not want to lose the rehearsal room, and therefore he thought that the hall was 
not suitable. The project was abandoned altogether when the negotiators realised the high 
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expense. 

Quayle's successors, too, were frustrated about the severe limitations the 
Memorial's stage posed for enacting many of the older plays. Assuming the company's 
directorship in 1958, Peter Hall established the Aldwych Theatre as the Company's London 
base, and, eventually, widened its repertoire to embrace works other than by Shakespeare. 
He also derived more value from the Royal Charter that the playhouse had received in 1925 
by changing, in 1961, the name of the theatre building to the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 
and the name of the organisation to the Royal Shakespeare Company. Hall expressed 
frequently his desire 'to pull down this theatre and build a new one which I as a director 
would be very happy to work in'. His prime wish was to dislocate the proscenium arch, 
open up the platform into wings and increase the capacity of the audience to 2000 'in an 
amphitheatre around an apron stage, with a flying-grid over the forestage'. Both he and 
architect and stage designer Sean Kenny felt that 'this type of stage is essential if 
Shakespeare is to be produced properly [. . .] the plays have been boxed in for too long'. 
The plan, however, was halted when they became aware of the impossibility of removing 
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the arch without affecting the fly-tower. 

Trevor Nunn became the RSC's Artistic Director in 1968, and he, too, showed a 
fascination with the prospect of varying styles of playing spaces at which might be 
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performed a diversity of plays by Shakespeare, his precursors, contemporaries and 
successors. Stratford had then only the Memorial Theatre, renamed the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre, and seating about 1500 people, to stage, on its traditional proscenium platform, 
large-scale productions of Shakespearean and other major drama. However, a more flexible 
acting place was opened in 1974 through the efforts of Trevor Nunn and another director 
named Buzz Goodbody. The Other Place, the Company's studio theatre, housed in a tin 
shed with 150 seats, a few hundred metres along the road from the RST, presented some 
contemporary and experimental works. Nonetheless, 'this jury-rigged theatre could not 
fulfil the company's needs for a midsized auditorium in which to present the works of 
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Shakespeare's contemporaries'. In 1976 therefore a round set was constructed over the 
RST's platform, and, accordingly, a number of plays were staged with minimum scenery. 

1 

The season was successful, but there were problems with technicalities and fire hazards. 

Following that, Trevor Nunn and his colleagues - Terry Hands had a joint artistic 
directorship with him from 1978 to 1986 - began thinking about a third stage that would be 
midway in size between the two operating Stratford theatres and fulfil the demands of both. 
Such a theatre, they realised, was an essential arena to enable proper fulfilment of the 
Company's policy that it had evolved over the years: 'as a Company,' they reported, 'we 
have almost continuously responded to the imperative of presenting examples of plays 
which might have influenced Shakespeare, or the plays which he might have influenced, or 
the plays which give us, both practitioners and audiences, greater insight into sixteenth and 
seventeenth century England.' 134 A suggestion was therefore made to convert the 
Conference Hall to a public theatre, and Nunn asked RSC associate designer, John Napier, 
to draw a plan. Approaches were also made to the company's consultant architect, Michael 
Reardon, who was responsible for the conversion of the Riverside Studios at 
Hammersmith. Reardon had been often concerned with cathedral restoration - Birmingham 
and Hereford Cathedrals and St. James's Piccadilly among them - and he combined his 
architectural skills with a scholarly interest in the relationship of church and theatre in the 
seventeenth century. Reardon sums up the RSC's request: 'The brief, presented to us as 
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Architects in 1979, was to create within this space a galleried structure which would seat 
some 150-200 people around the acting area, and which would be used exclusively for the 
performance of sixteenth and seventeenth century plays.' In response, a member the 
Reardon Practice at Hillborough, Tim Furby, built a model of a brick-walled theatre 
enclosed within the surviving parapet walls of the old Memorial building. Its flat-roofed 
auditorium showed a long and slightly elevated wooden stage near a stall seating on the 
floor and exposed pine-built stacked galleries above the stalls. The construction of such a 
theatre, however, was to be entirely self-supporting and independent of the Art Council's 
subsidy. This lack of funding put a stop to the project, and the model was put aside and 
placed in the Picture Gallery. 

Nevertheless, it was this model which went on display that prompted an initially 
anonymous benefactor to provide the necessary finances. In 1983 the American oil 
millionaire, Frederick R. Koch, sought shelter from the rain within the Picture Gallery and 
noticed the model in the Gallery's current exhibition. Admiring the wooden structure, Koch 
held talks with Nunn and the principals in the RSC and offered to donate more than £1.5 
million to create the envisioned theatre. He wished the project to be completed on 23 April 
1986 to mark Shakespeare's birthday. In November 1983, the Reardon/Furby plans of 1979 
were revived and developed by Michael Reardon associates, and in January 1985 work 
began on site. 

It was obvious that, since the new playhouse was going to be built within the egg- 
shaped shell of the old Memorial Theatre, its proportions had to conform to those spatial 
limitations: 'The parameters of the space were of course determined by the existing walls, 
but within these the concept began to evolve of an egg-shaped volume contained within 
three tiers of galleries, with an apron stage thrusting into the centre of it from one end.' 
The horseshoe-shaped auditorium of the third RSC theatre in Stratford has an open stage, 
approximately 45 feet deep and 25 feet wide, jutting out from a plain brick wall in the back 
into the audience sitting around it. The three rows of seats in the curved pit accommodate 
261 spectators, sitting on brown upholstered benches, cushioned and backed, either side of 
the platform, and there is a block of seven rows of slightly raked seats on the short front 
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section facing the stage. 'The first row sit on the "true" floor level, twenty-one inches 
below the deck of the wooden stage. A wood-slatted, waist-high railing behind the stall 
seats, with openings at the aisles, encloses the stall section. The stall seats and the platforms 
on which they are mounted are in turn removable.' The platform is two feet above the 
auditorium floor, and a wood-planked trap, roughly six feet square, is cut in its downstage 
section to allow access to and from the basement below, and to raise or lower actors or 
scenery. The stage has no fly tower, but lighting bridges can support winches for 
suspension or rigging lines can be employed for flying, for example, chandeliers or small 
scenic pieces if the performance demands: 'There is no capacity for flying in the 
conventional sense, but a system of winches above the technical galleries allows odd props 
and even actors to be flown in and descents to be made.' 1 The platform lacks also a wing- 
space or a fixed tiring-house, since its backstage has been opened to add extra width to the 
playing space. The basic stage is 33 feet from the upstage wall that adjoins the back dock 
crossover of the RST to the front of the thrust, and 19 feet wide. Designers may choose to 
decorate the unpainted brick backstage wall so as to create a 'false rear scenic wall' and a 
'small, semipermanent backstage area'. 

This lack of space at the back and sides of the platform produces two major 
problems that are, actually, related. The first, in the words of actress Imogen Stubbs, is 'the 
business of exits and entrances that's hard at the Swan. You can't make flamboyant exits. 
They're clumsy. It's pretty clumsy getting onto the stage and off. It's a very limited 
perimeter'. 140 Further, the narrow and long tongue of the platform can also distort the 
staging of power relationships and the actors' different levels of controlling the stage. In a 
frons scenae traditional theatre, for example, the facade of the tiring house could symbolise 
the gates of a palace, and a throne's place was always backstage. Here, however, social 
hierarchies, according to Peter Holland, are obscured, and structures of financial privilege 
are undermined too: 'The weakness of the back wall forces actors to come downstage into a 
space in which no single dominance can be established.' 141 However, if positioning on this 
stage does not easily signal status, there are many other methods that directors and 
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designers can exploit to symbolise it. Further, this precise 'fluidity onstage' is a great 
contributor to the intimacy of the relationship between actor and audience: 'Instead of fixed 
and deliberate blocking, the actors can enjoy the real pleasures of movement across the 
stage, endlessly but unfussily redefining their relationships to each other and, even more 
significantly, to the different parts of the audience.' Holland is intrigued by the 'excited 
energy' of the new venue that results from 'throwing the actor at the audience and away 
from the back-wall of the stage'. 142 

Interestingly, directors take full advantage of the space by staging entrances and 
exits through the aisles cut in the stalls that the audience itself uses for entering and leaving 
the auditorium: 'The theatre is a warm, welcoming place; audiences get acquainted before 
the show starts. Then, the actors, making entrances from various audience exits as well as 
from either side of the stage's bare back wall, are able to establish immediate audience 
contact with a glance, an aside, or even a friendly pat on the shoulder.' 143 Actor Jeremy 
Irons adds that 'In the configuration of the Swan you are likely to be falling over handbags 
as you make your entrance [. . .] There is the actor - you can actually smell him as he goes 
past you. That immediacy is exciting - the very rub of theatre.' 144 This sense of 
involvement is reinforced by the fact that, actors, many times, wait for their cues to enter 
from positions amidst the audience: 'It is not unusual in Swan productions for actors to be 
placed within the audience, only to reveal themselves at strategic and unexpected 
moments.' 145 They are even sometimes 'planted' among the boxes of the upper levels: 
'The galleries, however, are not only a means to "paper the walls with people", they are 
also the actors' territory, enabling them to make use of the whole auditorium in equal 
terms.' 146 

The most conspicuous feature of the 45 5 -seat auditorium is the three tiers of 
shallow galleries that run around the three sides of the promontory stage, while following 
the contour of the curves in the ground floor. The storeys are simply constructed of 
unpainted and burnished pine balusters and are supported by wooden columns. The lowest 
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level is only a few inches above the top edge of the raked stalls, and reaches to the upper 
two balconies by wooden staircases at both upstage corners of the stall- walkways. The 
second and third galleries accommodate two rows of seats each, with the second row raised 
and provided with a leaning shelf and safety rail built inside and slightly below the slender 
balustrade. The lowest level has a capacity for 103 spectators, including eight standing 
places. The one surmounting it holds 70 seated positions and 24 standing. The top gallery 
runs round the whole theatre, with the section directly above the stage used by musicians or 
performers: 'Behind the upstage wall on the third gallery level are a musicians' room, a 
recording studio, a master electrician's room, and a sound engineer's office.' 147 It ascends 
to a wraparound technical level, close to the ceiling, and containing the sound control desks 
and two transverse lighting bridges and pulleys for 'flys' services: 'the fourth gallery, 
twenty-seven feet above the floor of the theatre and encompassing all four sides, houses the 
stage manager and the lighting and sound technicians, and it offers access to three catwalks 
that span the stage.' 148 

This vertical shape of the auditorium necessitates vigilance from both actors and 
audience. Reardon notes that it engenders in them 'a feeling of emotional tenseness and 
concentration'. 149 The performers, in particular, might feel threatened by the eyes that are 
watching them from the sides and above: 'The sharp verticals of the galleries, emphasised 
by the massive timber pillars running the full height of the galleries, leave the audience 
with a noticeably vertiginous view of the stage area from the top. For the actors, the 
combination of these spaces over and around the stage itself, coupled with the impossibility 
of ignoring the audience, places them in a tense and vulnerable space.' 150 Indeed, actors are 
uneasily aware of the soaring height of the theatre. They are always encouraged to play to 
the highest levels of the audience looming in the galleries above: 'For every actor or 
director the moral is clear: "play to the gallery'". 151 Some, however, like Antony Sher, are 
not enthusiastic about that: 'The height of the galleries at the Swan, right around the space, 
can present a problem [. . .] I think that's a design problem which stems from the greed of 
fitting in too many seats. I wouldn't like to sit up there. It's difficult for the actor to play for 
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the people in the top gallery because to reach them one would have to adopt stances which 
don't bear any relationship to human behaviour for the people sitting on the lower 
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levels.' Imogen Stubbs, too, finds directing the acting to the people above problematic, 
because it demands a great deal of conscious, physical and mental energy: 'The eye-line 
problem is difficult. You feel your head moving round all the time, like one of those dogs 
in the back of a car. You do it in order to take everyone into your vision, and that's really 
important. If you don't, people do feel excluded.' Also, Jeremy Irons warns against 
adopting a style of acting that is likely to dismiss certain members of the audience: 'The 
height of the auditorium must never be forgotten. It's really just a case of being athletic 
about it, and remembering that they're up there.' 154 Normally, however, it is not easy for an 
actor not to be constantly observant of the occupiers of the upper galleries, simply because 
they often lean forwards, and their responding facial expressions are integral to the actor- 
audience dynamics: 'This is not a theatre in which you can lean back in your seat and "wait 
for it to happen", but I find the way in which the audience hangs over the galleries and 
heads move to follow the actors' movements a positive aspect of the theatrical experience. 
Once they have accustomed themselves to the intimacy of this relationship, actors seem to 
like the feeling that their audience can almost be touched and are literally "hanging on 
every word.'" 155 

Because of its shape and design, the auditorium invites warmth and intimacy. An 
essential feature in the configuration is that no audience member is more than ten metres 
from the stage. Irons observes that communication happens 'with the wink of an eye'. 156 
This proximity achieves a special ambience, but, at the same time, it exposes weaknesses 
and magnifies insincerity and uncertainty. 'Big theatres', explains actor Brian Cox, 'can 
make you lazy - in terms of presentation, and in terms of what you do as an audience. The 
Swan keeps you on your toes.' 57 Once, for example, Bridges Adams described the newly- 
opened Memorial Theatre as 'the theatre, of all theatres in England, in which it is hardest to 
make an audience laugh or cry'. Here, however, the close bond between performers and 
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audience is much more likely to 'prove easy to make the audience laugh or cry'. Stubbs, 
too, thinks that the short distance between the two sides keeps both alert: 'They are within 
your eye-line, so that it deters them from fidgeting and fumbling, because they feel quite 
self-conscious, which is an advantage for an actor. But at the same time you're almost as 
prominent as in a film. On a big stage you know that if you fiddle with your hair or 
something, it's likely that most people won't see. That takes on enormous significance in 
the Swan.' 159 Tony Church says that he likes the simile his friend used in likening the place 
to 'an intellectual cabaret theatre', where actor and audience interact in a 'cabaret style' 
contact, which is 'quite intimate', because I only 'chat'. 160 Artistic director Adrian Noble, 
too, is fascinated by this 'extraordinary space', and the impact it has on all the people inside 
its walls: 'There's harmony between actor and audience, a sense of occasion created from 
the moment you walk in. I think it reveals plays at their best, and plays sound good in it.' 161 

Many people, however, feel quite overwhelmed by the strong personality of this 
throbbing space. Designers and actors, for example, find the height of the auditorium and 
the constricted width of the stage a challenge charged with inspirational tenseness. 'All 
have had,' therefore, 'to negotiate with the Swan's vivid individuality.' Director Di 
Trevis elucidates that 'Designers and directors find the personality of the Swan quite strong 
and they sometimes have to work against it.' 163 Also, designer Bob Crowley expresses his 
unease about the emphatic character of the venue: 'The problem I have with it as a designer 
is that it imposes itself, hugely, and no matter what you do, you design against it, at your 
peril [. . .] there's something about the Swan that can't yield.' 164 

In effect, most generally, plays performed in the new theatre tend to follow 
disciplined design and minimal scenery. 'The theatre was designed with the specific 
purpose of presenting shows that - given the lack of a fly system, wings, or significant 
backstage store - would not need to depend on large-scale design and complex technical 
production.' 165 Like the Elizabethan and Jacobean playhouses, the domain of this theatre 
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belongs predominantly neither to the designer nor to the director but to the actor. 'It will be 
a theatre', says Nunn, 'where the dramatic effects are achieved by the actor, who should be 
able to engage the whole audience with the flicker of an eyebrow.' 166 The focus, then, is on 
the player himself and not on fancy staging and elaborate setting. 'Productions that are 
overburdened with design', warns Cox, 'don't always work in the Swan.' 167 This is, after 
all, 'a "theatre of the word" in which the art of the actor takes precedence over that of the 
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scene painter'. Even for the man whose brainchild the new playhouse was, this is only a 
'theatre for texts and actors, for the work of analysis, structure, insight and performance'. 169 
The limited space and the modest financial resources available, observes Nunn, restrict 
further any scenic indulgence: 'We are not budgeting for visual extravagance. The audience 
will be so close to the action that I do not believe they will miss the "design concept" they 
might expect in a proscenium theatre.' 170 Stuart Gibbons, the theatre's production manager 
at the same time, emphasises the remark: 'The Swan was originally conceived to house 
"prop and costume" shows - that is, plays that relied primarily on those design elements 
and shied away from overreliance on large scenic elements. The space is really quite fragile 
in that respect, and we don't have the storage space, crew, technical facilities, or budgets to 
produce larger scenic shows.' 171 

Such economy in the presenting style is crucial to the theatre's prospectus of 
bringing to light many lesser-known dramas from the seventeenth century alongside 
classics of world theatre. Before the start of the inaugural season in the new playhouse, 
Nunn announced the Company's policy: 'We intend to do the neglected plays written 
between 1570 and 1750, which covers the period of greatest activity in our theatre tradition 
from the time when blank verse was invented and the theatre began to be popular.' 172 In 
other words, the kind of drama that would become the speciality of this theatre is that 
produced for similar theatrical environments, and demanding cooperation between those 
who, literally, participate in the action and those who do not: 'One way or another, the RSC 
is about to embark on the discovery and rediscovery of a large number of plays whose 
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common denominator is that they were written for a non-proscenium theatre, and that their 
acting style needed more of a sense of involvement by the audience than we get with our 
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conventional stage.' For Nunn, a key point is that a company that carries the name of 
Shakespeare has the responsibility of educating its audience about the 'context of 
Shakespeare'. 

Nunn's viewpoint is that 'Shakespeare dealt with a lot of popular subjects, but there 
was already a generation of younger contemporaries to whom he was a master, yes, but an 
old master. The work of these men is important because they provide the link between 
Shakespeare and Restoration plays. On the other hand, there is also an important body of 
pre-Shakespearean drama which might explain to us how Shakespeare's own art evolved 
from earlier forms.' 174 On another occasion Nunn made a similar remark: 'At last we can 
do what we have yearned to for many years: we can explore Shakespeare's context by 
presenting the rarely or never-seen works of his contemporaries, the plays that influenced 
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him, that he influenced or was rumoured to have had a hand in writing.' The 
contextualising is therefore elastic: 'We must push on beyond the direct Shakespeare 
period. There is a vast body of Jacobean work that is contradictory and we do not know 
how to tackle it.' 176 

Nonetheless, in spite of the Company's policy of dedicating the new space to 
staging the lesser-known drama of the early modern era, the theatre was not intended to be 
an authentic reproduction: 'Although the theatre is similar in design to the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean thrust stages, there has been no attempt to produce a slavish, "academic" replica. 
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The plays have to speak to today's audiences as entertainment, not as dry scholarship.' 
Thus, the theatre sets out to recapture the feel of Elizabethan and Jacobean playhouses 
without neglecting the milieu of the twentieth century: 'You can't make replicas of 
buildings which once existed. Buildings are like producing the great classic plays - they 
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have to be made afresh for each generation.' Nunn, furthermore, was clear from the start 
that he did not want the new playhouse to look like 'museum pieces of scholarly research 
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but entertainment for a modern audience'. On this he and the architect were in 
agreement: 'There was, from the first, no intention of treating the new theatre as an exercise 
in historic reconstruction One cannot work in conservation without realising that buildings 
are of the age that created them, regardless of their designers' intentions [. . .] The new 
auditorium therefore was not to be a reconstruction of the Elizabethan Globe or Swan, but a 
new performance space to embody some of the qualities those early buildings possessed, 
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and which we believe to have enduring theatrical value.' The aim was to recreate a 
relationship between audience and players as close to the original as it ever can be within, 
of course, the 1980s requirements of safety and comfort: 'In particular, we wanted to re- 
create the relationship that exists between actor and spectator, when both are contained 
within a common architectural framework. We wished to re-create in modern terms, that is, 
the "wooden O" of carpenters' work which formed, in such theatres, the ever visible 
framework of the play'. 181 

Reardon's design, then, favoured the older constructing techniques of licensing the 
carpenter to refit the brick shell: 'The style of the theatre is an especial combination of the 
work of the carpenter in the theatre's permanent structure and the work of the actor in the 
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spaces in front of the wood.' The extensive use of old and natural substances such as 
varnished wood, handmade bricks and carved stones and timber, endows the place with an 
intense natural feeling and a sense of warmth. It further perpetuates an appealing contrast 
between the natural timber and the light varnished woodwork against a background of well- 
worn, soft bare brick: 'It revels in the lightness of fresh new natural timbers set in happy 
juxtaposition with the old mellow brick shell of the original Shakespeare Memorial 
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Theatre.' Ann Fitzgerald admires the combination of 'old brick and new timber' that 
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creates a wonderful atmosphere. The theatre's architect explains how the bricks of the 
new work were handmade in the Forest of Dean to match the 1930s structure: 'The new 
brickwork had to be seen in juxtaposition with the Gothic revivalism of the gallery and 
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auditorium, and the art-deco detailing of Elizabeth Scott's building.' The visual 
attractiveness of the playhouse, consolidated by the smooth harmony between its 
constructing fabrics, is also the theatre's challenging strength: 'As the timbers have 
gradually settled and twisted, and the wood has mellowed in colour and here and there split, 
the vivid presence of the galleried theatre has continued to make itself felt as an active 
agent in performance.' 186 

This heavy reliance on organic timber in decking out the shell of the fire-gutted 
auditorium called for the use of 27-feet-high honey-coloured Douglas fir tree trunks as 
columns to support the galleries. The consulting engineers - Gifford and Partners - had to 
justify them to the fire prevention officers by load testing the strength of the transparent 
material they chose for the flameproofing coating: 'The Bradford football stadium fire 
disaster in May 1985 led to a tightening of fire precaution regulations in all public buildings 
in Britain and doubts were expressed about the wisdom of building the Swan's auditorium 
in timber. The architects were firm in holding out against suggestions of a steel interior 
construction for their galleried auditorium in favour of Douglas fir. Tests carried out on the 
gallery rails, once a section had been coated in a German fire retardant coating, proved the 
timbers were far more durable than regulations demanded, so the use of fir throughout the 
auditorium went ahead. The fire retardant coating added about £90,000 to the cost of the 
building.' 187 

Obviously, the use of wooden beams and timber panelling assists greatly the 
lighting and acoustic quality: 'The auditorium lighting is exemplary. It is nice and bright in 
the spirit that theatregoing should be a joy rather than a penance, but it falls gently on both 
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the timber and brick surfaces. Admittedly, these are sympathetic surfaces to light.' As far 
as hearing is concerned, timber, used often in building cathedrals, is excellent to speak in. 
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The 'resonant space' makes an exciting support to the voices heard from the music 
chamber above the stage. 'The acoustic is warm and clear', and Reardon talks about 
'tuning' the auditorium. 190 He, as a matter of fact, consulted acoustics expert and amateur 
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musician, Dr. David Walters, to help him in building a theatre that 'would function with the 
accuracy and delicacy of a musical instrument'. 191 Indeed, rumours were heard that there 
had been plans to use the space as a sort of standby broadcasting studio in case the 
government had to evacuate London if it was bombed during the Second World War. The 
architect says that the place has no 'dead areas', 192 and actor Tony Church reasserts that 'in 
the Swan the acoustic is live. You can't shout in the Swan - it bangs, and confuses the 
sound [. . .] It's a very demanding house in terms of verbal control - it needs absolutely 
crisp and dead accurate articulation.' The acoustic, then, is wonderfully natural, and that 
is why it demands firm concentration in uttering words: 'So far as voice is concerned, you 
do have to be quite precise - otherwise it goes very fuzzy [. . .] If you are precise, you can 
whisper and people hear. It's a very testing place.' 194 

The same burnished timber rafters were used in constructing the Ashcroft rehearsal 
studio immediately above the auditorium and below the pitched roof. The room is light, 
calm and airy, looking far out across panoramic views of town and countryside through its 
timbered and convex series of dormered and Gothic-styled windows over the river. Nunn 
expressed his pride in how 'the ugly duckling of the old Rehearsal Room' is now 
'beautiful, elegant, and fulfilled'. 195 The room is expansive and well-lit, attached to an 
attractive green room and terrace, serving the adjacent Main House in addition to its own 
building. Its vaulting roof, with ridges of stainless steel and lead coating, was added to 
restore the spirit of the original Memorial Theatre. It also gave the company a bigger space 
for offices and even for an elevator. Reardon clarifies that the roof, with its ecclesiastical 
oddity, was designed to bring forth a soaring festive air to the skyline of the theatre: 'The 
most prominent feature of the exterior is certainly the new roof whose shape is not 
dissimilar to the one destroyed in the fire, although it is differently clad and simpler in its 
ornamentation [. . .] When seen from the far side of the river, its form evokes the idea of a 
circus tent or a jousting pavilion - and this was intentional.' 196 
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The theatre was now ready to be used, and the first play to be performed in it was 
The Two Noble Kinsmen by William Shakespeare and John Fletcher on 26 April 1986. The 
formal opening, however, was on 13 November 1986 by Her Majesty the Queen, who 
shared the stage with the benefactor, Frederick Koch. It was decided that the name that 
suited the new theatre most was the Swan, due to a variety of reasons. The name, as a start, 
alludes to the original Swan of 1595 whose sketch was a chief source of inspiration to the 
architects. Also, Ben Jonson called Shakespeare the 'Sweet Swan of Avon'. The swan, as a 
matter of fact, has been the Company's emblem since it became the Royal Shakespeare 
Company in 1961. For De Nobili, the stage designer who had suggested the emblem, the 
choice 'was purposeful rather than romantic'. After all, 'To this day, as visitors to 
Stratford observe with pleasure, there are still swans in the River Avon, they glide 
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majestically past the Memorial Theatre.' 

To sum up, the Swan proved to be another phoenix in the English history of 
theatres. More than that, it is a phoenix in a double sense, first, because it was resurrected 
from ruins, and, second, because its stated mission is to revive forgotten Jacobean and other 
early modern plays: 'The paradox of the Swan is that it is old and new at once, a true 
phoenix in giving new life to an existing building, and a phoenix too in freshly recollecting 
bygone performances spaces, without becoming in any way a pastiche - without indeed 
sacrificing the freshness of new architectural discovery.' 199 

In this way, the RSC, one of the world's pre-eminent classical theatres, has 
succeeded in creating 'a theatre quite unlike any other in Britain today'. 200 Its architecture 
is fascinating and, moreover, it is impressively functional as a theatrical space: 'The Swan 
is the most exciting theatre to have been created in Britain for a very long time. Not merely 
because it is handsome and attractive, which it is, but because it works triumphantly in the 
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way Trevor Nunn imagined it.' Punch, too, describes the Swan as 'the most exciting 
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dramatic space', and Peter of The Times reiterates that, 'Artistically, it is one of the most 
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exciting ventures in postwar British theatre.' In short, 'Reardon and Furby have 
produced one of the most exhilarating theatres in the country.' 204 

The Swan is indeed an outstandingly appropriate arena for the modern productions 
of early modern plays, because it strikes a balance between closeness to the original staging 
conditions and modern standards of safety and comfort. The unique qualities of the Swan 
are combined with the power and prestige of its hosting company so as to attract some of 
the best actors, directors, designers and personnel in the whole theatrical business. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, the examined productions will make a significant contribution to 
the critical understanding not only of each individual play, but also of the genre of 
Jacobean and Caroline revenge tragedy. 
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Chapter Two 



A 'superfluous outside': Tre vis's The Revenger's Tragedy 



The Dramatic Text 

The Revenger's Tragedy is the necessary play to begin with, because, along with 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, it inaugurated the Jacobean (as opposed to the Elizabethan) form of 
revenge tragedy. Figuratively speaking, the play is a pouring of 'an old wine into a strong 
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new bottle admirably suited to contain it'. It is thus a culmination of an older tragic mode 
that, self-consciously, reflects on the inherited stock features of its predecessors and 
parodies them. Leslie Sanders believes that the play 'both burlesques the genre and 
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examines its attraction'. It paves the way for a modified version of the Kydian revenge 
tragedy confirmed in the fact that each of the following plays is a further renovation of the 
form. Charles and Elaine Hallett note that, because 'the Jacobean dramatists were all highly 
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individualistic artists [. . .], each stamped his work with an individual hallmark'. There 
are several peculiarities here in relation to the playwright's depiction of characters, his 
implicit commentary on revenge, the non-reciprocal conflict among his antagonists, the 
concentrated irony, the magnified role of chance that tumbles the hero into an unplanned 
course of vengeance, and the obliteration of the moment of shock that overwhelms the 
conventional heroes of revenge tragedies. 

In this regard, it is noticeable that none of the many revengers in The Revenger's 
Tragedy goes through a lengthy experience of psychological paralysis upon the sudden 
exposure of the enormity of an offence committed against their own persons or their 
relatives. If they are taken aback, as when Vindice recognises that he will act the pander to 
his sister, it comes in a transitory flash that is abruptly deterred from sinking into memory. 
The reaction of the self-interested characters is dismissive, with the effect that the trigger of 
their initial sense of surprise is, despite its immorality, trivialised. Even the beginning of the 
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play forbids its audience from glimpsing a would-be-revenger who, prior to the collapse of 
his spiritual world, is joyfully content and optimistic. As Mercer puts it: 'there has been no 
making of the revenger'. One assumes that the protagonist has been suffering reluctance 
and indecision for nine years and, now that he is inside the den of the foe, he is already 
resolved to strike as soon as he finds an opportunity. 'Tourneur is the first to begin his 
revenge tragedy at the end [. . .]. He introduces Vindice only after Vindice is emotionally 
ready to commit the deed.' 209 

Because of this stepping over of the dramatic device of delay and its companion of 
mental perplexity, and as a result of juxtaposing the main revenger with his minor 
counterparts, Vindice invites a limited amount of sympathy. Fredson Bowers points out that 
The Revenger's Tragedy turns the typical hero-revenger of the genre into the villain- 
revenger who rails at the corruption of his surroundings and is blind to his own 
deficiencies. 210 He even lacks the slightest moral qualms that would disturb, as an example, 
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the ethical awareness of a reflective Shakespearean tragic hero. In contrast, Vindice is 
drawn unrealistically and detachedly as the personification of the meaning of his name: 
'Vindice: ... a reuenger of wrongs, a redresser of things, and abuses, a defender, one that 
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restoreth and setteth at libertie or out of danger, a punisher of things done amisse.' 
Therefore, his character, like the others, is as abstracted as an automaton and a two- 
dimensional incarnation of an excess passion. Richard Hindry Barker expresses the view of 
many when he complains that 'the characters lack the stature and the individuality 
associated with genuine tragic action'. This lack of psychological verisimilitude and 
development results in the substitution of tragic pity and sense of waste with sweeping 
horror: 'Tourneur, thus excluding from his mind and ours pity and that part of normal tragic 
fear which is sympathy, leaves us face to face with a form of horror' that 'strictly speaking, 
is the only emotion aroused'. 214 Likewise, Bowers describes The Revenger's Tragedy as 
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'the distinct forerunner of the new school of true horror tragedies', where the exaggerated 
depiction of horror affects the audience's perception of the revenge motif seen now 
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primarily as 'a means to an end' despite the fact that it is still the chief cause of action. 

Moreover, the revengers' motives stem, all the time, from an erotic appetite, and the 
consummation of revenge is frequently equated with carnal ecstasy: 'the lust for murder is 
always the desire to avenge some rape, incest, or adultery'. 1 Because it is basically a 
sexual crime that triggers the action, sexual betrayal and private tyranny become reflections 
of socio-political tyranny: 'By making the act of lust the offense which sets revenge raging 
in the world, Tourneur fuses the two passions at the most fundamental point in the structure 
of his play.' In this way, he interchanges 'perversion of love' with 'perversion of justice' 
and the private sensual with the public political. 217 

Therefore, Robert Ornstein's argument that the play is 'totally uninterested in 
political themes and problems' is not completely accurate. 218 After all, that the authorship 
of the play was anonymous is a strong piece of evidence that its subject matter was in 
important ways topical. The play, for Brian Jay Corrigan, belongs to the category of 'crisis 
literature', which 'comments self-consciously upon the external times in which it is 
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written'. The family relationships are important because they shed light on social and 
political disintegration: 'For all these characters, political power is merely a kind of 
institutionalized pandarism, a ready means of satisfying their all but insatiable sexual 
appetites.' They all therefore talk of their sexual desires within a political, economic and 
financial discourse. Consequently, their struggle for ultimate authority dissolves into a 
comment upon paternity, legitimacy, and succession, which clearly does not exclude an 
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attack on the absolutist Court of James I and his judicial system. 
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Thus, the play seems to stress 'the political through the familial and sexual, 
translating a matter of state into a competition between men'. 222 In effect, the masculine 
endeavour to achieve private and public power follows the path of identifying the feminine 
object of man's desire and aggression with land and money as a pleasing currency for 
exchange. As a result, The Revenger's Tragedy dwells on the idea of whoredom by likening 
it to 'common usury' (IV.iv.103). It, then, commercialises the body of the woman so that 
the yearning for an impenetrable female reflects nostalgia for the land-rooted tradition of 
the past and all the good values it represents. The sexually polluted women, on the other 
hand, are associated with the capitalistic court in the city and its overflowing illicit 
pleasures of urban materialisation. 'Let blushes dwell in the country', remarks Vindice to 
his brother (I.iii.5), and Castiza is 'that foolish country-girl' whose sole companion is 
'chastity' that 'thrives' nowhere (II. i. 82-3, 227). In this way, the playwright utilises the 
gender politics of his drama to reflect a 'social dream' 223 that criticises the destabilisation 
of the older predominantly agrarian system of 'that simple age' (I.iii.139) by the new 
profitable opportunism in 'this luxurious day' (110). Landowners and 'old-fashioned 
gentry' sell their lands either to buy the trappings of an opulent civilisation, or because their 
incomes are no longer adequate to meet the rising standards of living (II. i. 199-230, III. v. 72- 
9). 224 The Court, in its turn, is avaricious for the land as a source of financial investment so 
much as it is greedy for sex: 'Age, as in gold, in lust is covetous' (Li. 38). 

In other words, the play presents a misogynistic view, which associates women with 
money - for example, through the 'falsified' colour and the corrupting effects that it 
attributes to both. Like the jeopardising power of money, women are seen as the cause of 
man's disastrous turn of fortune: 'O, were't not for gold and women, there would be no 
damnation [. . .]. But 'twas decreed before the world began, / That they should be the hooks 
to catch at man' (II. i. 256-61), and 'give 'em their due, men are not comparable to 'em' 
(II. ii. 65-6). Interestingly, a woman herself says that money tempts first her sex, who, in 
turn, exercises an evil influence on man: '[coins] that enchant our sex, these are / The 
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means that govern our affections' (II. i. 123-4). It is also believed that women's complexion 
reflects the deceptive shining colour of coins: 'Women are apt, you know, to take false 
money' (Li. 104), and 'A right good woman in these days is changed / Into white money 
with less labour far' (II. ii. 27-8). This linkage of women to easily transferable gold and to 
forged coins stresses their nature as unstable, as well as attributing fake glitter to them. In 
this regard, analogising the female sex with property serves also to satisfy man's desire 
with the right of possession but, at the same time, threatens the prospect of his victory with 
the possibility of loss. However, despite its apparent intensity, the misogynistic element in 
the play is destabilised, and that is for three main reasons: the tainted morality of all the 
male attackers of women, the interlocutor's laconic deflating remarks, and the explicit 
analogy of two male characters in the play with the alleged fakery of women. 

In this case, Spurio, the bastard, and Piato, the pimp whose name means 'plated', 
are also counterfeit coins whose manhood is put under suspicion. Because he is the 
offspring of sin, the bastard, like his mother and her sex in general, is false. Thomas 
Laqueur observes that, 'while the legitimate child is from the froth of the father, the 
illegitimate child is from the seed of the mother's genitals, as if the father did not exist'. He 
is thus stigmatised as his 'mother's' or the 'whore's son' whose 'stol'n' (I.ii.188) coming to 
life stains the patriarchal dynasty and disrupts its healthy lineage. 225 The adulterous nature 
of the bastard's begetting brands him an adulterer like his father: 'Adultery is my nature' 
(178). 'In Latin, adulter came to mean not just an adulterer (or, in Vulgar Latin, the 
offspring of adultery - a bastard), but [. . .], "a counterfeiter or adulterator of coin".' 226 
Therefore, the spurious son effects his revenge on the father who disinherited him in a 
manner that echoes the aesthetic realisation of nine years of waiting by the other 
bastardised 'child o' th' court' (I.iii.4). 

As Vindice forces the Duke to taste the same cup of death through which the latter 
dispatched Gloriana, Spurio, who regards bastardy and incest as 'a venial sin' (I.ii. 170), 
punishes his father by a sexual aberration not distinct from his own nature: 'For indeed a 
bastard by nature should make cuckolds, / Because he is the son of a cuckold-maker' 
(I.ii.202-3). It is ironic that the Duke's kissing of the skull mirrors the incestuous kisses 
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exchanged between Spurio and his stepmother, and literalises the couple's awareness that 
the drawing near of their lips 'picks open hell' (174). The climax of the juxtaposition 
between Vindice, the main character, and Spurio, 'the only villain endowed with a proper 
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soliloquy', is undoubtedly felt when the two achieve their vengeance in the same place, 
at the same time, and upon the same person, despite the fact that Spurio is unaware of his 
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father's presence. 

Also, within a very short lapse of time, both Vindice and Spurio express, for 
different reasons, a similar desire to murder Lussurioso, only to provide dissimilar 
justification for their deterrence. Both realise that their murder of the heir to the dukedom 
will be salutary, because it will release or 'unfill' the lustful blood 'swelled' in his veins 
(II.ii.94, 127). Because of his higher tragic stature, however, and because he is still not yet 
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totally contaminated by his 'morally-suicidal' eagerness for revenge, Vindice refrains 
from stabbing Lussurioso 's back, when he tells him of his intent to visit Castiza at night, 
because he is no coward, and his sword '[was] never a back-biter yet'. He says: 'I'll pierce 
him to his face'; / He shall die looking upon me' (II. ii. 91-3), and this is what will actually 
happen. The irony, however, is that there is no real 'me', since Vindice's mad disguises 
have, by now, destabilised his personality, and abolished clear distinction between his outer 
and inner selves. Spurio, on the other hand, like Hamlet in relation to Claudius, and 
Vasques, in 'Tis Pity She's a Whore, in relation to Giovanni, wants to murder his 
stepbrother and disinherit him, and, at the same time, 'damn' him in his 'pleasure' 
(II.ii.127). 

Yet as much as Spurio manoeuvres to construct his image as an authentic 
malcontent-revenger (I.ii.200), he fails to impress the audience with any other trait than that 
which he himself recognises his entire nature to represent: 'Spurio is a walking proof of this 
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truth: the lust of the parents spawns a desire for revenge in the children. ' He is, in other 
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words, 'Adultery. The extravagant vision of his own begetting.' Moreover, his 
visualisation of the circumstances in which he was conceived is the first lucid allusion to a 
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debauched setting that links the past with the present and the future, because it is echoed in 
Antonio's description of the revels in which his wife was raped (I.iv.26-47), and in 
Vindice's alluring clarification of the 'pleasure of the palace' to Lussurioso's potential 
victim Castiza (Hi. 199-206). 

Charles and Elaine Hallett observe that 'Tourneur sets one seduction in the past 
[referring to Gloriana], one in the future [referring to Castiza], and one in the present 
[referring to Antonio's wife], and distributes the ages of the debauchers to indicate the 
ongoing nature of the problem'. Actually, the playwright sets two seductions in the past 
as a further link between Vindice and Spurio and as a confirmation of the perverted nature 
of Vindice's main antagonist. Naturally, this gives an understanding of Vindice's initial 
cause. In one sense, Spurio and Vindice are both victims of the Duke whose disfavour of 
his child transformed filial love into a lust for revenge, and his criminal eroticism changed 
the love that Vindice used to have for his fiance into an obsessive desire for retaliation. 
Nonetheless, the struggle remains unilateral, because apparently Gloriana's murderer has 
not the slightest idea that he offended Vindice or who Vindice might be. 

This omission of a clearly divided conflict, as in Ford's The Broken Heart, where 
there is no typical opposing plotting against the prime revenger, reduces the stature of 
Vindice as a dominating figure who has a solid control over action even further. 233 
Understandably, however, it gives him licence to manoeuvre, because as far as all those he 
wants to harm are concerned, he is no threat at all and therefore there is no one really to 
challenge him. Unlike the tragic heroes of other revenge drama, he is endowed with a 
'unique safety', because 'he is not at the centre but at the periphery of the action -[...] - 
and so enjoys an immunity that is more characteristic of a figure of comedy'. 
Nonetheless, that he does not figure as a source of suspicion to the Duke and his heir does 
not mean that Vindice's elaborate schemes inveigle his enemies into his snare. On the 
contrary, Vindice does not labour to devise assassinating strategies, but he, like De Flores 
in this matter, is a witty opportunist who knows how to manipulate chance to his service. 
After all, from the start it is obvious that the court is vice-obsessed and that the depraved 
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culprits do not need a created occasion to get rid of each other: 'most of their internecine 
warfare occurs without Vindice's instigation or even his knowledge'. 

The Revenger's Tragedy therefore concerns itself not with the fight of good against 
evil but with 'the intestinal division of evil itself, a division which while seeming to lead to 
multiplication ironically ends in cross-cancellations'. 236 The play itself twice alludes to its 
implicit message about revenge and the self-destructive instability of evil: the Third Noble 
assures the bereaved royal family that 'No doubt but time / Will make the murderer bring 
forth himself (V.i. 157-8), and Vindice, on his way to execution, repeats the sentence 
attributing it to the wrong man (V.iii.l 15-7). Thus, 'the Hieronimonian impatience, the 
Machiavellian plotting, and the Herculean fury of the revenger accomplish only what 
would have occurred in time through the warring passions of the victims.' 7 As a result, 
the playwright stresses the futility of earthly vengeance and the needless necessity for a 
revenger's intervention to exact a just punishment on the offenders. Accordingly, he 
'illustrates with ingenious variety in how many ways a villain may be hoist with his own 
petard'. A celestial law seems to be independently in operation rewarding every 
individual with his merits regardless of the fact that some of these individuals, like Spurio 
and Vindice, are mistakenly fully assured of the integrity of their ethics. Spurio says: 'my 
revenge is just' (190), and Vindice chooses to carry the single burden of dispensing 
providential retribution, because, according to him, Heaven applauds his mission (V.iii.45- 
6). 

Consequently, Bradbrook explains that 'The contrast between divine and human 
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justice is closely bound up with this constructive system of irony.' Set in an orthodox 
Christian view of morality, the play's obvious moralisation is that poetic justice is inferior 
to divine justice; it is 'at best an imitation and at worst a parody or mockery of it'. 240 
Vindice sees himself as the divinely appointed messenger of justice, but he misinterprets 
justice as a form of talion, the strict law of blood for blood. Furthermore, the reference to 
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thunder as the vocal signal of heaven's displeasure is sabotaged by the speaker's meta- 
theatricality. It is a stage -trick that is treated either as an actor waiting for his cue or as a 
'passive audience applauding the melodrama'. 241 

Thus, the way in which The Revenger's Tragedy burlesques the dramatic 
representation of metaphysical intervention follows directly from the central character's 
exultant 'self-abandonment to the theatricality inherent in the revenger's role'. 242 He is a 
furious satiric moralist who finds it quite natural for him to feel free in moving within and 
outside the dramatic border. Vindice always 'forgets himself (IV.iv.84, III.v.29), and 
detours from the revenge purpose only to be self-reminded of his going astray and the 
urgency of not losing track of the 'tragic business' at hand (III. v. 99). His position on the 
stage continuously requires that he move 'from direct audience contact to an intermediary 
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position, making a half turn from the spectators towards the play'. Similarly, Martin 
White reaffirms that 'Vindice is placed, as it were, with one foot in the play- world, and one 
in the world of the audience, a position that shifts [. . .] throughout the play.' 244 

His language, moreover, containing a great deal of the inclusive 'we', 'our', and 
'us', extends a forceful invitation to the listener to participate in the proceedings of the 
events. The self-conscious theatrical vocabulary, with its equally frequent 'here' and 'now', 
becomes a vehicle of 'immediacy', implying a constant sense of public performance that 
shatters the illusion of the stage artifice by bonding the actor and the spectator together. 
Also, Vindice's emphasis, for example, on such words as 'fashioned', 'show', 'property', 
'part' and 'revenge' in III.v. 100-3 shows that he, purposefully, uses the language of drama 
to make a bizarre parody of the whole genre. Constantly, the protagonist of this play sees 
himself as a stage-manager, scenario -improviser, a make-up specialist, a lighting 
technician, a movement director, and costume and set designer. 

Thus, because of his many disguises and insusceptibility of suspicion, Vindice finds 
the leisure to thwart his vengeful concern from the 'end' to the 'means' of execution; 'his 
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attention is engaged by the question, "How can I effect my revenge in the cleverest way?" 
not, "How can I do it at all?'". 246 He does not want just to put an end to his cravings for 
revenge, but he wants to create the circumstances that would allow him to relish the refined 
torture, and to stimulate the grotesque artistry of his frenzied imagination by following on 
the 'no common action' vendetta (III.v.71). It is therefore not without significance that the 
five times the word 'quaint' appears are associated only with Vindice's crafty malice 
(I.i.102, III.v.53, 109, IV.ii.5, V.i.18). Thus, his first sadistic murder of the Duke is a re- 
enactment of the Duke's original offence by bringing back to life his victim as the 
assassin's instrument of revenge, so as to force her murderer to participate in the play- 
within-the-play as both performer and spectator. 

In this way the play relives the narrated history as well as the witnessed past by 
setting up a symmetrical pattern of recapitulation and ironic reversals that is a 'unifying 
action of transformation as going out in one form and returning in another'. 247 The Duke's 
assault on Gloriana is repeated in Junior Brother's rape of Antonio's wife, and in the 
Duke's assignation with the grave-faced 'country lady'. It is also re-enacted in Lussurioso's 
attempted seduction of another of Vindice's relatives, which provides the audience with a 
visual substitution of the first murder, and makes them 'sense the outrage Vindice felt nine 
years ago'. 248 The varied repetition suggests that, since vice in this court is seething and 
inherited from father to son, Vindice's intervention might have urgency. However, the 
play's contrariety of perspectives indicates, too, that Vindice's revenge helps his enemy to 
achieve a belated and a fatally distorted fulfilment of his wish to be involved sexually with 
Gloriana. In presenting the skull as the 'Duke's concubine', Vindice is both Gloriana's 
revenger and assaulter (III.v.42). 

The skull, too, has a double function, since it is simultaneously a dead activator of 
justice and a theatrical image of women as man's property. Effectively, Mercer observes 
that The Revenger's Tragedy is a 'secularisation' of the genre, because instead of the ghost 
there is a skull. 249 According to some, however, skulls and ghosts are not widely divergent, 
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'one being the spiritual and one the material remains of the deceased'. Thus, the 
playwright did not change the convention of the ghost but modified it, relying on the fact 
that his audience could easily grasp the variation, since it was already familiar with the 
basic formula of his predecessors. M. E. Prior compares the playwright's method to 'a 
chess problem posed by an expert who assumes that his audience knows the conventions 
that govern the restricted movements of individual pieces and the possibilities of the game, 
and then demonstrates the solution in such a way as to encompass the maximum number of 
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variant situations latent in the problem'. The character of the ghost was not only 
substituted with 'skull', but also with 'skeleton', 'the bony lady' and 'dead body'. It was 
impersonated, too, in the 'hollow bones' (Li. 6) of the Duke who 'has scarce blood enough 
to live upon' (10), or with the malcontent 'bone-setter' (I.iii.43) who feels that he is being 
compelled to live while he 'should be dead' (121). 

As a result, the play destablises a sense of definiteness that enables clear distinction 
between living and dead, male and female, and misogynist and anti-misogynist. Its radical 
decentring of absolutes and the resultant disintegration of the harmony between subject and 
object, tyrant and victim, and victor and loser appears purposeful for the sake of irony that 
is here 'the aim rather than the means of achieving a particular effect'. 

This maximised irony affects the gravity of every serious incident in the play and 
distracts the audience's complete focus on horror. Though it seems to mock it, farce here 
reinforces our sense of the hideous perversity of the surrounding. It exposes the people's 
fragile pretensions and hypocrisy, while evading any proper sense of moral absoluteness. 
A vivid example of this exaggerated irony is the play's finale that lucidly burlesques the 
foundations of its genre. 

Consequently, there are three features about the ending of The Revenger's Tragedy 
that it shares with very few of its contemporaries. First, its audience is privileged because it 
alone knows about the true motive of revenge, which, bizarrely enough, remains hidden to 
the court. Interestingly, Lussurioso dies without the slightest knowledge of why he is 
murdered. Also, even when he admits his murder, Vindice's motive is not similar to that of 
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tragic revengers: 'He speaks not in defiance, not out of a concern that all shall know at last 
the truth, but out of what proves to be a wholly misplaced sense of security.' He does not 
show that he cares about clearing his name and 'setting the record straight', and he looks 
interested more in theatrical bravado than in justifying his actions to the attending crowd 
that cannot know 'even that it was revenge'. 254 Second, Vindice's final lack of insight, and, 
third, his shifting of blame to the Fourth Lord problematise further the possibility of 
according him the status of a tragic hero. 

The character of Vindice therefore as the villain-revenger gives the actor and the 
director the freedom whether to interpret the persona as pure-blackish or to allow it some 
rounding in order to invite a degree of sympathy. The revenger's witty humour and especial 
relationship with the audience may support the second option. Generally speaking, 
however, the play's flat and highly stylised characterisation is a major problem confronting 
any production of The Revenger's Tragedy. A second one is the difficulty of linking clearly 
the multiple subsidiary plots of revenge with the main story. There are also other troubling 
issues such as the mixture of tone, the making sense of a skull prop, skeleton and a masque 
on stage, and a powerful element of misogyny that is likely to sound offensive to a modern 
audience. 

Nonetheless, the RSC's production in 1987 met a challenge of its own, because it 
was in a theatre that had opened less than a year before its performance. The burden was 
therefore maximised for the director and her cast to whom this revival was their first 
encounter with the confining intimacy of the Swan. The director, Di Trevis, discusses her 
concern about arranging crowded scenes and simultaneous actions on a small stage: 'In a 
play like The Revenger's Tragedy, you start off fine because you've got Antony Sher on his 
own, you know that he can use the space as he wishes, but when you get that dreadful scene 
when the entire Court come on and the Duke and Duchess are found in bed and then there's 
the little scene between Spurio and his two servants which has to take place somewhere 
else, you've got so many bodies on the stage, and you can't pile them all against the back 
wall. Therefore, you do have scenes where it's very problematic' However, through 
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brilliant stage design and remarkable choreography in addition to an excellent cast, Trevis 
was able to surmount such obstacles impressively. 

The Theatrical Text 

The rendition commenced at the Swan and from there it moved respectively to Newcastle 
Playhouse and to the Pit at the Barbican Theatre in London. Antony Sher played Vindice, 
Julie Legrand the Duchess, Nicholas Farrell Lussurioso, Ian Barritt the Duke, Mike 
Dowling Supervacuo, Jim Hooper Ambitioso, Stella Gonet Castiza, Sean Baker Hippolito, 
Bill McGuirk Antonio, Linda Spurrier Gratiana and Phil Daniels played the role of Spurio. 
Michael Levine was the designer, Jane Gibson the movement director, Wayne Dowdeswell 
the lighting designer and Dominic Muldowney was the music director. 

Set, costumes and lighting intermingled to bring out a superb 'atmosphere of chilly 
hell which breathes from every line of the text. We seem to be in some cold, torch-lit 
mortuary of the Italian Renaissance, some claustrophobic charnel house where the arts of 
lechery and death are the only fit studies for the courtier'. In other words, Levine 
transformed the warmness of the Swan's platform into a site of insecurity and vulnerability: 
T felt it was going to belong to the genre of chamber horror so that in this enclosed space 
you could create a rather claustrophobic atmosphere.' 257 The background was all darkness 
to encourage the illusion that it was a cover-up for secrecy and intrigue, a hiding space for 
more inner chambers, and a lurking-place of voyeurs and spies: 'the world of The 
Revenger's Tragedy is a world where at any moment you might have a dagger in your back, 
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where you have to have eyes that can see round corners and into shadows.' Further, there 
was a nagging sense of risk, danger and threat of exposure: 'People are enclosed in small 
spaces, doing things that they think are private, and they never are private.' 

Lighting was not only a means of disguise, but also a signifier of artificiality and 
lust, and that, actually, is how it is pictured in the original script: 'The idea of torchlit 
darkness, confounding the normal boundaries of night and day, is frequently invoked to 
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suggest the furtive sexuality and unnaturalness of the court.' Correspondingly, banks of 
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flickering candles were lined behind the torn hangings upstage as if all the inhabitants here 
were living inside an enormous tomb: 'That curtain evoked a cross between bridal drapes 
and a shroud. The lighting throughout the play also evoked a nocturnal world, that daylight 
never touched. At the heart of tragedy is the sense that those people never go out. They're 
up debauching all night and never really see the daytime. I think the heavy candelabras 
behind the curtains, were very evocative of that.' 261 Thus, the winking light of the candles 
surrounding the platform, that was in harmony with the shiny colour of costumes and the 
dazzling multi-colours of jewellery, highlighted the shadowy gloom of 'this unsunned 
lodge, / Wherein 'tis night at noon' (III.v.18-9). 262 

In this regard, the glamour of the courtiers' expensive brocaded outfits was integral 
to an Italianate setting of sensuality and decay. Levine's glittering attires exuded an air of 
lavishness that created an actual 'this luxurious circle' on the apron platform of the Swan 
(III.v.22). The ducal family was arrayed in silky and embroidered finery (Li. 52). The men 
were heavily bejewelled, and dressed in golden gauze breeches (IV. ii. 100-1), ruffed 
doublets and fur cloaks; their legs were in mottled stockings, and they had shiny high- 
heeled shoes with a rosette on the upper. The one lady in the court, the Duchess, appeared 
in red skirt and red-ruffed-bodice attached with hanging sleeves under a black-hooped 
petticoat, and she had the same kind of shoes as her male colleagues. The costumes of the 
ruling family and their favourites were extravagant in order to symbolise 'the sense of the 
magnificence, the seeming magnificence of the court'. 263 This helped to stress the 
dichotomy between appearance and reality: 'I felt that it would be marvellous if we could 
see the Court, how incredible they look, how luxurious and rich, and then as we got closer 
realise the whole thing was completely decayed [. . . ] You saw a magnificent costume and 
then as the person came nearer you, or the lights went up, you realised that it was in tatters. 
What looked like make-up was actually pustules on the skin, filth.' 264 

Also, the courtiers' fine clothing was a vehicle of commentary on the social 
injustices inside the community. A person who watched this production was likely to 
conclude that Trevis's portrayal of the gap between ranks was a definite allusion to 
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Thatcherism. However, the director herself clarifies that the source of her inspiration to 
focus on the society's hierarchical spirit did not stem from inside her homeland: 'I'd just 
been, before I started The Revenger's Tragedy, in Central America, in El Salvador, where 
there's the most dreadful war going on, and people are either rich or completely destitute, 
and I felt that this terribly decadent world of The Revenger's Tragedy was rather like 
that'. As a result, 'Dickensian' social contrasts were constructed through costume, 
casting and stage-design. 

Apart from Hippolito, dressed as a courtier in black and gold braided doublets, 
Vindice's family, in addition to the servant Dondolo, were presented as famished tramps. 
The mother wore a green cottonish cloak, a beige pleated dress with ruff collar and a head 
wrap with a chin-strap. The sister was in a beige pleated dress, beige underskirt, and a beige 
looped overskirt. Vindice, though only on his first appearance, was bearded, his long hair 
was uncombed, and he was dressed in dirty rags 'like a Dickensian Fagin', or 'as a 
haggard, hermit-like figure'. He and his family gobbled up the crumbs that Hippolito 
brought from the court in a manner suggesting that they had not eaten anything for a long 
time. 

In addition to the visual contrast between the sparkling raiment of the court and the 
lustreless cotton tatters of the unprivileged, the vertical division of the stage into three 
storeys - gallery, platform, and substage - intensified this sense of splitting. It looked as if 
the upper level consisted of chambers owned by the court as 'a sort of dense warren' so 
that no poor person would ever dream of reaching these high places. When Vindice, for 
example, guided Lussurioso to the Duke's and the Duchess's bedroom, both went up and 
down the stairs of the gallery backstage, before they arrived at the bedroom at the rear. The 
upper level was also useful in reducing the crowdedness of the scenes. As an instance, 
when Lussurioso barged into the bedroom, privacy was invaded, and guards, nobles and 
members of the family came in, giving Vindice and his brother a chance to steal off 
unnoticed. In the meantime, Spurio was on the gallery, scolding his two servants and 
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watching the events below, and, at one moment, even, Lussurioso's eye caught his: 'The 
bastard here' (II.iii.47). 

The height of the Swan, then, was made full use of so as to emblematise the 
hierarchical structure of the Italy depicted: 'I used the hole in the ground because I thought 
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of the idea that you were in this palace that went on down and up into the air.' In other 
words, the trapdoor at the middle of the stage divided the platform into the upper centre of 
affluent wealth and the invisible cellar of the opposite extreme. Significantly, the court did 
not have to climb down the stairs of the trapdoor that were a metaphorical ladder of 
descending social rank: 'You don't have to go to El Salvador to find people living in 
cardboard boxes but that's the sort of image that we had. Therefore, we came up with the 
idea that people really lived like vermin, under tables, in holes in the ground, in complete 
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poverty. ' Trevis even invented the new character of the homeless scavenger as the prime 
personification of destitution and unbelonging. Dressed in cheese-cloth shirt and breeches, 
fingerless gloves, and a maroon hat, he kept 'scuttling out to snatch up any scraps of food 
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that fall within reach'. As Vindice's family lived in a dungeon, the scavenger's hovel 
was a tilted table placed at the rear of the bare stage. 

Furthermore, this upturned and broken-legged table, like the gallery, helped a fuller 
exploitation of the platform's small space, and lessened the physical burden on the main 
stage by distributing the actors on different levels: 'So what I decided was that we would in 
some way have to raise the back of the stage because I felt that if a character was here 
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addressing people around him, I would be freer.' The collapsed table, then, was used as a 
small platform, meaning that it was a walkway, a seat and a bed for the sleeping Duke and 
Duchess, and, above all, a striking image of things fallen apart, of complete spiritual and 
social disintegration. Underneath this multi-functional prop, 'all nastiness was concealed': 
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heaps of skulls, bones, and rubbish. The poor residents of this Italian city looked for 
whatever spoils of victuals they might seize from below the table such as 'chicken breast, 
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banana, peach, bread, and slithers of melon', and put them inside the carrier bags attached 
to their belts. 275 

That Vindice's beggarly family had a servant, who, like them, lived on the 
unintentional charity of the palace, was not easily understandable. Yet Dondolo's presence 
was important for preserving the fierce social-satirical context of the play-text. He is the 
loyal servant, representing the feudalistic agricultural society of the past, who has, despite 
the death of his master, stayed to share the hard- won loaf with his superiors who are now 
his equals. Dondolo, then, was a living testimony of the family's turn of fortune without 
whom the audience would have thought that the grinding poverty of Vindice's household 
was original and not mainly produced by the frowning of a patron. Also, he provided a 
different type among the servants that Trevis focused on in order to enhance the sense of a 
whole social framework. In contrast to the other servants, Dondolo, at least, had the 
courage to joke with his mistress (II. i. 10-23). 

The production's vivid elaboration on the master-servant relationship led it to, quite 
literally, fill the stage with servants. Trevis explains her reasons: 'I also had many years 
before seen a marvellous film about court and power - Rosellini's film about Louis XIV - 
where I was struck by the scene in the early morning where the King was sleeping and the 
servants slept on the floors. Then as I was doing The Revenger's Tragedy I read a book on 
Saudi Arabia about body servants for each young prince. So I wanted an effect where at 
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any moment somebody would only have to lift a finger and a servant would be there.' 
Effectively, the Duke's family related to their inferiors, even to Hippolito and Vindice- 
Piato, who were also their servants, in that demanding-instantaneous-obedience manner: 
'We did a lot of work with the servants and the masters and mistresses, where the servants 
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had to guess what the master wanted without anything being said. ' 

There was even a special focus on a silent speaking strategy between all the people 
onstage: '[. . .] you have a whole body of language that is about private messages being 
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passed, non-verbally'. This style of communication is, in any case, the actor's relating 
thread with the audience, yet here it received additional emphasis, mainly for the sake of 
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depicting the oppressive side of patriarchy. For example, the director created additional 
theatrical spaces for the female characters to highlight their shared vulnerability and 
fluctuating position in a male-dominated world. The Duchess, as an instance, with her 
commanding sexual presence, was, at some point, identified with the innocent and 
victimised figure of Antonio's wife who, in spite of being given a lengthier role than in the 
original, remained a ghost character. The audience was able to hear the sobbing of these 
women amidst the men's laughter. 

The inference is that, in spite of the production's clear social interest, it did not 
abjure feminist concerns. Although the script of The Revenger's Tragedy, unlike that of The 
White Devil, for example, did not give the crew much help to express its sympathy with the 
female characters, the production did its best to present the women in less biased terms than 
the dramatic text does. To do so, it resorted to five methods: transposition of scenes, adding 
scenes, introducing an incest theme, showing the audience a balance of the degree of 
corruption in relation to the two sexes, and stressing the helplessness of the woman in the 
masculine game of power. These strategies were inseparable and each had an impact on the 
others. For instance, changing the scene order of the literary text heightened the effect of 
inserting another scene, and enhanced the feminist slant by presenting women as pawns and 
men as controllers. 

Accordingly, moving part of the speech of Antonio over the dead body of his wife 
to the trial scene, where his silent wife stood beside him, was essential in strengthening a 
feminist perspective. The director, we are informed, had a 'vehement distaste for the 
corruption of power politics, and a strong anger at the subjection of women in such a venal 
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and manipulative world'. Thus, she emphasised a slanderous abuse of justice despite the 
elevated language of a deceptively honest straightforwardness and the grand gestures of 
kneeling whether in pleading, as did the Duchess, or out of respect to the arch arbiter, as 
did the judges to the Duke. The result was that if Antonio's wife in the text committed 
suicide in order to salvage the honour of her husband, here it looked as if the court's 
mishandling of equity and its cynicism towards the crime were the causes of her voluntary 
death. Antonio and his wife were standing on the left side of the gallery opposite the two 
judges on the right side of the gallery and above the Duke's family. The head of the Duchy 
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was standing on the tilted table, his wife and her sons were at the left corner of the table, 
while Spurio and Lussurioso were standing separately on the right and left side of the 
forestage closest to the audience. Junior Brother was in the middle of the stage, but, as the 
proceedings went on, and as a signal of the law's bias and the travesty of justice, he kept 
wandering freely about it. The composed tableau was a clear invitation of comparison 
between the female victim-as-an-accused and the male-accuser-as-a-victim. In addition, 
visual and aural effects were constructed to intensify this stark inversion of roles between 
the innocent and the guilty. The cries of the raped woman reverberated behind the playful 
and indifferent jibes of the rapist. 

Likewise, the inserted scene of the banishment of the Duchess produced a similarly 
audible and visible contrast between an insulted woman and a group of mocking men. The 
production inserted two scenes, or to be more precise, it added lines to one short scene, and 
elaborated dramatically on an idea mentioned in the original script, that presented two 
different pictures of the Duchess. The first scene, for example - IV.iii in the text - 
underlined the guilty playfulness of the Duchess and the murderous side of the incestuous 
relationship. This was a royal mistress who loved 'bed-tricks' and appreciated 'nights' for 
'pleasures'. She, furthermore, shared her lover's wish for the imminent death of her 
husband, which was ironic, because the Duke was already dead. In contrast, the following 
scene, inspired by Lussurioso's resolution to 'begin dukedom with her banishment!' 
(V.ii.168), invited sympathy by focusing on her unceremonious and weeping exit from the 
laughing stage: 'The Duchess gets a performance of immense distinction from Julie 
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Legrand, which almost persuades one to pity this ridiculous old woman.' She, as a matter 
of fact, was rejected disgracefully by Lussurioso, Spurio, Ambitioso and Supervacuo. 
Spurio thought that 'she's better from the court, / And shall do well i' the country'. 
Supervacuo described her as an 'old bed-reveller', and Lussurioso, on his way out, 
humiliated her by snatching her wig and exposing her baldness. The behaviour of the two 
parties functioned to stress the egoistic kind of relationships in the self-seeking world of the 
court, and to shed light on the implicit web of cause and effect or crime and punishment 
that governs the action of the play, by drawing an ironic parallel between the defiant and 
revengeful Duchess earlier and the repelled and weak widow later. The production, then, 
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added and transposed scenes with the likely aim of inviting less hostility from the audience 
towards two of the female characters in the play. 

In relation to Castiza, however, a different approach was followed, and that was to 
dramatise her brother's indulgent description of the 'hour of incest' in relation to herself 
(I.iii.61). We shall see that in the RSC's 1996 production of The White Devil the theme of 
incest was emphasised to produce an opposite effect, since in her interaction with her 
brother Vittoria was as guilty as Flamineo. In contrast, Castiza here did not appear in the 
least lustful or wanton, let alone as any kind of anticipation of Webster's heroine; she 
therefore had no responsibility for her brother's incestuous feeling. More than once, Piato 
kissed his sister's arm and face, in addition to patting her legs and rubbing her belly from 
behind. Sher elucidates that 'there is an element of incest on Vindice's part towards his 
sister, and maybe even towards his mother, which makes the scenes absolutely gripping and 
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quite unhealthy in a way. ' 

Vindice's perverted sexuality in dealing with his sister was also reflected in his 
relationship with the bisexual Lussurioso. The prospect of a homosexual attraction, at least 
on the part of one of them, was portrayed in Vindice's 'ague'-like familiarity in shaking his 
master 'at his pleasure' (I.iii.37-8). A wine goblet in one hand, Lussurioso extended the 
other to Piato who, while asking him 'when shall we lie together?', ran his tongue up his 
naked arm. Piato also kissed the crucifix on Lussurioso 's lips when the latter asked him to 
swear (I.iii. 160-4). In addition, there was a small heap of icing sugar, obviously 
representing cocaine, next to Lussurioso, lying down on the table, that he kept sniffing 
while listening to the ecstatic description of the world's 'strange lust' by his newly-hired 
'man o' th' time' (Li. 94). Consequently, it was observed that the actors playing Vindice 
and Lussurioso provided a harmonious pair of competing rivals that was one of the 
highpoints of the production. It thus supplied Sher 'with a magnificent adversary in 
Nicholas Farrell's Lussurioso', who had 'the most consistent' if not the 'best 
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performance' among them all. 
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Subsequently, the sensual side of the Vindice-Lussurioso interaction was 
manifested in language, gesture, costume and personal props. Lussurioso was half-stripped 
and bejewelled with golden earring, blue and red necklaces, gold chain with a glass bottle 
of perfume and mirror, jet beads with crucifix, and six rings on his fingers. 285 His hair was 
long but piled high, his moustache was faint and curly, his beard was faint, and he looked 
like 'a jewelled ginger fox'. Further, his voice was nasal-soft and languid which 
emphasised his vanity and effeminacy. Piato, on the other hand, befitting a 'saucy' and 
bluntly resourceful hit-man, looked more manly than the gentle heir to the Dukedom. He 
had a Judas-red-crested wig and a red beard, and he was dressed in black doublet, brown 
silk shirt, black nylon tights, and black-striped leather breeches, and he also wore an earring 
and five chain necklaces. 7 He was the smooth malicious-eyed swaggering intriguer whose 
voice had the cockneyish ring of Bob Hoskins. The reviewer of The Guardian remarks that 
the key to the play lies necessarily with the player of Vindice, 288 yet Rissik clarifies that it 
is, however, 'not the character of Vindice - he does not have one - but the brutal, sarcastic 
energy of his voice'. 289 

Observably, Sher's exceptionality was manifested in his ability to manipulate the 
functioning of his vocal cords. (His impressive skill for tonal variety will be re-stressed in 
his playing Marston's hero in The Malcontent in 2002.) Sher's Vindice was able to match 
the exterior personality to a fitting accent every time he adopted an internal or external 
disguise. His voice could be that of an anguished revenger, a didactic satirist, a nostalgic 
lover, a playful servant or a confiding brother. It would therefore be fittingly angry, bitter, 
indignant, or soft, desperate and loving (though in a sarcastic manner based on the text's 
misogyny). 'His voice is calm but merciless and it suggests, appropriately, some fantastical 
priest, some moral witch-hunt, which makes the man's excoriating invective appallingly 
plausible.' 290 

Nonetheless, the actor's magnificently passionate performance was not for the aim 
of eliminating the text's unrealistic atmosphere. Although there was one opinion that 
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argued that 'The skill of Di Trevis' production is to persuade us to see real, recognisable 
people beneath the parade of types,' 291 the overall picture was unrealistic. Some, for 
example, complained that all the actors, including Sher, were 'caught in a form of sleep- 
walking'. Hoyle, however, found excuses for this cold distance: 'Mr Sher, as ever, is a 
fascinating technician, but he is only as interesting and complex a character as the writing 
allows him to be.' After all, it is understandable that this is a 'vividly fantasticated 
world', which is far from domesticity and every-day life. 294 

Music and dance were even harmonious with this unrealistic atmosphere. They 
were also employed to centralise the plot and to add solidarity to the multiple revengeful 
intrigues: 'I knew that the death- filled dance at the end with the masks would provide a 
climax, and I felt that we should be prepared for that, we should be in a world where this 
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kind of event occurred'. Therefore, the slow dancing rituals at the beginning and the end 
mirrored each other to add coherence to the structure. Nonetheless, in accordance with the 
play's pattern of varied repetitions, there were a couple of features that ensured each 
pantomime's distinctiveness. The first one is Vindice's stance, at the beginning a distant 
onlooker, at the end the organising chief participant. The second is the fact that, in contrast 
to the larger group in the opening, the six dancers in the finale were carrying skulls in their 
hands. In the earlier dance, Vindice was in the background, and when the stilted pantomime 
of the court finished, he took Gloriana's skull from the trapdoor and sat, soliloquising, legs 
down its open planks. He looked 'like a cornered rat', or a 'disturbed animal', 
emerging from a 'hole'. 298 In the closing dance, however, he was joined with five other 
masquers dressed in long Arabian black gowns and veils. 

In spite of these differences, the slow and the controlled treading on the floor was 
similar in the two instances. In a manner that anticipates Boyd's 'strange distorted 
sound' 299 in The Broken Heart in 1994, Trevis's dances were 'A kind of antipathy of the 
normal Elizabethan world where the idea of the dance represented social harmony, and the 
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order of the universe'. The pavanne took that horrible form which was likely to evoke a 
great amount of discomfort among the audience: 'it gives it this undertug of intrigue, 
because the upper body doesn't move, but you're aware all the time of moving with other 
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people, and having to keep in columns and lines.' While the first dance visualised 
pageantry, the second was linked with mortality, because of the skulls that were associated 
with it. This showed the skull as a symbol of evil, and that it was at the end of the 
production multiplied into six, alluded to the self-procreative and blind sadism of its nature. 

Trevis's handling of the prop of the skull was similar to her presentation of some of 
the women in the play. The mute object was treated as a member of the cast. It was 
Vindice's 'constant companion', and, when he fixed it on the dummy's body, it became 
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a 'ventriloquist's property'. It resembled therefore Antonio's silent wife, and was also 
related to Lussurioso's whore who is not in the playwright's cast list. The latter laid down 
silent next to the celebrating new Duke before both received their death blows as a stark 
image to Vindice's picturesque conceit of 'A usuring father to be boiling in hell, and his 
son and heir with a whore dancing over him' (IV. ii. 89-90). It is therefore safe to observe 
that this rendition tried to translate visually the implicit messages of the literary text for the 
aim of simplification and clarity. The invention of the characters of the scavenger, the 
whore, Antonio's living wife and the six skulls, was in order to convey its own view on the 
issue of rank-struggle, misogyny-usury, and the uselessness of chasing revenge. 

In addition to that, Trevis introduced something else not in the text to question the 
possibility of a serene and peaceful ending with the assumption of power by Antonio, the 
offended courtier who remains patient and does not stain his hands with the blood of the 
man who has injured him. As in most revenge tragedies, the conclusion suggests an ironic 
beginning. Antonio is wittier than his two lecherous predecessors but he is no better than 
them. He sends the Fourth Lord to a 'bitter execution' without hearing his defence, and he 
does not seem interested in enquiring about Vindice's reasons for revenge. Building on this, 
this revival ended with an analogous tone of scepticism, yet not in specific relation to 
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Antonio's conduct, but to the catastrophic results of Vindice's implication of 'five hundred 
gentlemen in the action' (V.iii.27-8). 

The futility and the negatively contagious influence of Vindice's mission were 
stressed in Trevis's insertion of a new movement direction to an unidentified member of 
her cast. 'As he treads his way jumpily through the piles of corpses, Antonio jumps out of 
his skin when a bystander moves innocently forward.' 304 Note the different interpretation 
that the second reviewer gives to the incident: 'When Vindice goes off to execution, after 
completing his extermination of the "nest of Dukes", an unscheduled assassin now steals in 
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from the shadows, to kill the newly elected Antonio.' I am afraid I cannot provide a 
further comment, because I could not see the episode clearly as it had been videoed by a 
one-angle camera focused on a darkened stage. However, this physical expression of the 
Regent's insecurity was not a questioning of Antonio's worth for the office as much as it 
was a condemnation of Vindice's responsibility for an endless bloodletting: 'One gets the 
impression that this man has been so damaged by the tragedy of Gloriana that he is quite 
crazy, really.' Nonetheless, for a less optimistic person the incident could be seen as 
support for the revenger's cause that, despite his death, there were other people, at least one 
of those cooperating 'five hundred gentlemen', to finish up the purgation business that 
Vindice had started. 

This insistence on the part of the production to externalise a didactic message was 
in line with the satiric trait of the original text. Naturally, the rendition was satirical because 
of its social and feminist concerns, and, also, as a result of its high attentiveness to the 
abundant comic potential of the original script. Sher remarks that 'What's so very brilliant 
about the play is that Tourneur writes it as a comedy, and it's wildly, grotesquely funny in a 
way that's ahead of its time'. Consciously, the entire cast excelled in unveiling to the 
audience in a bizarrely funny manner the dark ironies of the play's language with its 
innuendoes and double meanings. They were able to capture some of the play's 'right 
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rhythms', and skilfully exploited them into theatrical effectiveness. It was noted that 
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Sher possessed the stage with a 'terrible, violent joy', and the actor himself observes 
that, in order to release the incredible energy of Vindice, he 'must have some kind of joy in 
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it all, otherwise it's too ghastly'. In this regard, the production was seen as a self- 
cancelling tragicomedy that satirised and made fun of the play's genre: 'Described as 
tragedy, the play is performed by the RSC as black comedy.' 311 

There were two sorts of humour in this revival, realistic and blackish. There are 
sparse innocent jokes in the text that, if discovered, could be utilised to reduce the tension 
and produce some comic relief. For example, Lussurioso here, newly released from prison, 
and misinterpreting his brothers' drawing aside from him, smelled his underarms to 
persuade them that 'The savour of the prison has forsook me' (III.vi.57). Other instances 
that invite a more familiar and simpler sort of laughter are Spurio's aside, 'What makes my 
dad speak now' (I.ii.83), or his affectation of sadness: 'Old dad dead' (IV.i.l 17). 'The 
audience would constantly check with us afterwards whether we had slipped those in or 
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whether they were in the script' J ^ Of course, the dark humour remains dominant as, 'when 
Vindice and Hippolito force a cup into the already stiff hand of the murdered Duke, we 
hear the sound of breaking bones'. Thus, it would not be an overstatement to describe the 
production as hilariously funny despite the fact that it was also horrifyingly fascinating, 
especially to those who were more likely than a 1990s audience, to be shocked by the 
ludicrousness of extreme violence onstage, aware of films by Tarantino, Cronenberg, and 
others. 

Bringing to surface the play's sardonic humour, and grotesquely harmonising it 
with its visceral horror gave the production more unity, and was the key to relating the 
plots. Trevis's lucidity aimed also to simplify the original text because, through its adding 
of characters or incidents, it asked its audience to rethink and be more analytical in its 
conclusions. It was clear that the producing crew had social and feminist messages that 
externalised the text's ambiguities in relation, for example, to the conflict between ranks 
and sexes, or the self-divisional evil nature of revenge. Also, the misery of destitution 
abroad was related, even if unintentionally, to the poverty of the people inside the country 
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during Thatcher's era. Clothes, stage design, lighting, music and choreography 
strengthened the effect that what the beholder's eye caught was only the tip of the iceberg, 
and that underneath it all was horrendous reality: 'One had a sense throughout the 
performance of the face beneath the mask, the skull beneath the face, the putrid skin 
beneath the clothes - all contributing to the sense of corrupt lust beneath a veneer of court 
privilege and social manners.' 314 In short, this was a superb theatrical presentation that, in 
the words of its director, succeeded in manifesting a sense 'of the magnificence' mingled 
with a lurid 'sense of panic'. 
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Chapter Three 

'The trick how to make a many lines meet in one centre': 
The Symmetrical Clarity of Edwards's The White Devil 

The Dramatic Text 

As the playwright of The Revenger's Tragedy builds up scenes for the main purpose of 
exhibiting irony, the playwright of The White Devil dramatises action, not wholly 
integrated into the plot, chiefly to demonstrate a mocking sense of self-conscious 
theatricalism. Both tragedies are unconventional since Webster, too, 'was using a set of 
conventions which had ceased to be treated seriously by his fellow dramatists'. The two 
plays, furthermore, are satiric tragicomedies in which the malcontents vary their stance by 
interposing between the play and the audience. Also, in the two plays murderers endow 
their atrocious crimes with a keen taste for art. However, The White Devil is a more 
confident development of The Revenger's Tragedy in its less ambiguous focus on the share 
of ethical blemish between the perpetrators of revenge and their victims. It is also more 
cynical because, unlike The Revenger's Tragedy that hints at the glories of the past as 
contrasted with the bleak present, The White Devil makes no indication that the past was 
more glorious and ethical than the present. 317 Webster even breaks further from his 
predecessors and aligns closer with the later Jacobean playwrights in transferring his 
interest from the male revengers to the female sufferers of revenge. 318 In order to show the 
dilemma of his heroine, the dramatist decentralises the subject of his drama in order to 
alternate focus between the failings of the individual and the corruption of the society. 
Therefore, his tragedy is centreless and the conventional distinction between protagonists 
and antagonists is blurred. Evil here is dispersed to the extent that the criterion for 
estimation is not the person's moral standards but the distinction of his or her quality of 
role-playing. 319 
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Consequently, The White Devil keeps up a mocking commentary on its own 
theatricality by allowing its dramatis personae to inhabit a universe, where 'it is impossible 
to avoid consciousness of the theatricality of their own lives, and the moral inauthenticity it 
entails'. J. R. Mulryne explains the overwhelming concern of the play to exploit the 
ironies attached to the term 'hypocrite', by theatricalising its derivation, which is from the 
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Greek word for 'actor', and the overlapping English reference to falsity and doubleness. 
The playwright's persistence on the staginess of his dramatic narrative is highlighted in 
language, setting and props, stage composition, character creation and arrangement, in 
addition to structural juxtaposition. These five indicators of meta-dramaturgy are entwined 
and dependent on each other. Under the heading of language, for example, come the issues 
of the frank usage of theatrical terminologies, the abundant verbs of seeing, the stylised 
dialogue that also reflects on the grouping of actors in patterns, and Webster's meticulous 
stage direction, which could be easily connected with a concentric display of duplicated 
events. 

The White Devil, in other words, manifests a great fascination with the politics of 
visibility. The see-verbs are plenty here, and they are used in a variety of contexts. 
Sometimes, they direct the listener's and the audience's attention to a newcomer: 'See, here 
he comes' (I.ii.48), 'See she comes' (113), 'Behold your duchess' (II.i.144), 'Behold! My 
Lord of Arragon appears' (IV.iii.41), 'Look you, yonder's your sweet mistress' (V.i.150), 
'See here he comes' (V.iii.83), 'Did you e'er see a sweeter prince?' (V.iv.l), and 'Look 
you; who are yonder?' (71). At other times they direct our attention to a person or a pair of 
people engaged in a certain activity: 'See now they close' (I.ii.213), 'My lord, do you mark 
their whispering?' (II. i. 282), 'Mark this strange encounter' (III.iii.65), 'We are observed, 
see how yon couple grieve' (84), 'See, now I laugh too' (122), 'See, see, how firmly he 
doth fix his eye / Upon the crucifix' (V.iii. 133-4), and TT1 discover / Their superstitious 
howling' (V.iv.61-2). They are also used with concrete objects such as jewellery, letters, 
books, pardons, pistols and parts of the body: 'Nay let me see you wear it' (I.ii.224), 
'view't my lords' (III. ii. 195), 'Look up again / Flamineo, see my pardon' (III. iii. 100-1), 
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'Pray let's see it' (IV.i.37), 'pray let's see' (44), 'Look' (IV.ii.15), 'Look upon that letter' 
(70), 'Look, these are better far at a dead lift / Than all your jewel house' (V.iv.23-4), 'I'll 
turn the right side towards you: you shall see / How they will sparkle' (26-7), and 'Behold 
my breast' (214). At other places they refer to abstractions: a complexion, a state of mind 
or being, or a lesson to be learnt: 'See my lords / What hopes you store in him' (II. i. 97-8), 
'Mark his penitence' (IV.ii. 171), 'You see he is departed' (V.ii.35), 'Mark her, I prithee' 
(V.iii.242), and 'See, my honoured lord / What use you ought make of their punishment' 
(V.vi.296). Yet the usage of these meta-dramaturgical verbal signals of appearances is often 
twisted and destabilised, and for five apparent reasons: the hypocrisy of the speaker and /or 
his misogyny, the imaginary and the hallucinatory nature of what is being observed (e.g. 
V.iii.l 13-20, V.vi.81-4), the reflective nature of the target of vision, the mocking tone of 
utterance, and the ambivalent construction of the appearance-reality dialectic in the play as 
a whole. 

At times the play even employs such verbs to underline the dispersion of blame 
from the male to the female. Isabella, as an instance, takes upon herself publicly the guilt of 
separation from a husband who does not feel the least qualm for his wife's voluntary self- 
sacrifice. On the contrary, Brachiano genuinely believes that it is part of his wife's duty to 
him to protect his public image. He thus defends himself vehemently by playing the role of 
the victimised party: 'You see 'tis not my seeking' (II.i.264). It is so typical of the 
hypocritical Duke of Padua to transfer his guilt to a woman. First, he puts the responsibility 
of murdering Isabella and Camillo on Cornelia: 'Be thou the cause of all ensuing harm' 
(I.ii.305). Then, he accuses Isabella of the adultery and dissembling he himself is guilt of 
(II. i. 172-7), and, finally, he blames Vittoria for his 'eternal ruin' (IV.ii. 88). His 
contradictory assumptions about the female sex confer on his two women the uncertain 
identity determined for women by patriarchy. Both therefore become simultaneously a 
saintly 'good woman' (V.iii.l 8, V.vi.30) and a whorish 'changeable stuff (IV.ii. 42-5). 
Isabella is, in this regard, Brachiano's 'sweetest Duchess' (IV.ii. 97) and also the supplier of 
his 'discontinuance' (II. i. 177). Vittoria's image, too, is duplicitous and splitting, for she is 
the cause of her lover's happiness as well as the black magician responsible for his loss: 
'Woman to man / Is either a god or a wolf (IV.ii. 87-8). 



Interestingly, however, Brachiano's binary oppositions work to subvert and reverse 
the conventional dichotomy between male and female, reality and appearance, object and 
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subject, law and justice and constancy and changeability. They also deconstruct a clear 
polarity between the male accuser and the feminine accused as illustrated, for example, by 
Brachiano's use of a self-implicating crystalline transparency projecting his own self: 'How 
long have I beheld the devil in crystal' (IV.ii.86). 323 Nonetheless, this use of a reflective 
object to condemn a woman is not exclusive to male speakers. Actually, Vittoria is the first 
to use such a mirroring metaphor to deny falsely her alignment with the Duke of Padua: 
'Condemn you me for that the Duke did love me, / So may you blame some fair and crystal 
river / For that some melancholic distracted man / Hath drowned himself in't' (III. ii. 203-6). 
In both cases the crystalline fair stuff had a destructive effect on the beholder: 'Truly 
drowned indeed' (7). Yet, while Vittoria's image stresses her irresponsibility by alluding to 
the drowned person's free will, the Cardinal's cynical interpretation of the defence de- 
emphasises human beings' freedom of choice. 

The inverted accusing flow between the two sexes occurs also through the woman's 
use of man's language to resist his persecution: 'As if a man should spit against the wind, / 
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The filth returns in's face' (III. ii. 150-1). Vittoria here violates the decorum of silence by 
usurping 'the traditional male role of the public orator', 325 and she, above that, engages in a 
double transgression when she uses the language of law to attack the upholders of law. 
Hers therefore is the power of mimesis attained only by 'personating] masculine virtue' 
(III.ii.136), and intruding on the linguistic domain of the accusers in the hope of winning 
the sympathy of 'this auditory' (36). This playing the role of the innocent by a guilty 
woman, balanced with a Cardinal assuming a lawyer's figure (60-1), pictures the court as 
no more than an arena of gaming and entertainment. It shows, too, how law is deployed to 
serve the interests of the dominant opposition, unsettling the disjunction between 
'truth/untruth, guilty/innocent, consent/non-consent'. 326 
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Accordingly, Vittoria's sexuality is equated with criminality and is branded a 
'public fault' (III. ii. 257), while her male partner in crime is privately reprimanded. 'In 
patriarchal criminology, therefore, female crime is sexual and female sexuality is itself 
potentially criminal.' As the male-centred 'corrupted trial' (260) analogises woman's 
lasciviousness with sin, the defendant 'seizes on its own analogy and inverts it by 
employing the language of sexuality and power in favour of the woman'. She thus 
identifies the enforcement of Monticelso's authority with a violent sexual offence: 'you 
have ravished Justice, / Forced her to do your pleasure' (III.ii.273-4). Vittoria's charge of 
Monticelso with rape points at the equation between herself and Justice, on the one hand, 
and law and revenge on the other. Monticelso, in effect, genderises the inherent neutrality 
of the law by exploiting it to achieve a personal revenge on his adversary, which had been 
on his mind even before the death of Camillo (II. i. 392). 

Subsequently, the play's misogynistic discourse serves to question masculine 
privileges by suggesting that law in the hands of its upholders operates to forcefully 
penetrate the sanctity of justice. The result is that concepts such as 'justice', 'law', 
'religion', 'charity', 'penance', 'repentance' and 'honour' sound empty and meaningless. 
Indeed, 'there are few Jacobean tragedies in which innocence and guilt seem as irrelevant 
as in The White Devil' . 328 Since a sense of deliberate acting is never wholly absent from the 
scene, Vittoria achieves moral and emotional victory over her persecutors not because she 
is innocent, but because her vigorous and well-composed performance sounds more heroic 
and impressive than that of Monticelso. 

In this regard, Vittoria's quality of acting in court is strikingly different from 
Isabella's playing in the divorce scene. The former, for example, acknowledges the fact that 
her revenge is of a 'poor' quality, because it is mainly verbal; hence she 'will not weep' nor 
will she 'call up one poor tear' (III.ii.283-5). Her remarkable disdain for showing her 
weakness through her tears contributes to the ambassadors' and the audience's sense of her 
superiority. In contrast, Isabella does not 'perform' an admirable 'part' in front of her 
brother, the Cardinal and the 'thousand ears' hearing her in the 'thronged court'. For all of 
these, the woman's sobs show a 'piteous' and outrageously 'foolish, mad, / And jealous 
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woman' (II.i.223-63). Subsequently, Isabella's impersonated role and her staged repetition 
of her encounter with Brachiano release an aggressively inward frustration, reversing 
abruptly Francisco's image of her from the patient sufferer to the angrily blind woman. In 
effect, Isabella's cursing of her husband's mistress is a stormy and desperate parody of how 
she truly feels. However, while Vittoria's ridicule of the pompous jargon of the learned 
lawyer disrupts Francisco's and Monticelso's previously arranged script of the trial, 
Isabella, too, diverts from the scenario written by her husband when she refuses to obey her 
brother's order to delay her departure for a while, and, eventually, gets the kiss she earlier 
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craved, but was bestowed on her hand instead. 

Interestingly, then, like rings and jewellery here, the kiss mocks the institution of 
marriage, because it is employed to get rid of an unwanted spouse. In this regard, the 
divorce scene between Brachiano and Isabella looks like a parody of the religious rite of the 
wedding service where a priest, a ring and a couple undertaking a vow are present. 
These conventional initiators of union therefore end marriages, and, also, unveil hypocrisy 
and relate murder to retribution within a symmetrical infrastructure. In this regard, the 
play's extensive chain of echo, juxtaposition, parody and contrast confirms the functional 
repetitive relation between scenes. For example, as Giovanni is not allowed to kiss the 
poisoned lips of his dead mother, Vittoria is not allowed to kiss the poisoned lips of her 
newly wed husband. We recall here the kisses between the lovers at the outset of the play, 
Cornelia's curse that the Duke of Padua be betrayed in a 'Judas-like' act of kissing 
(I.ii.296), and Brachiano's lie that 'I do not use to kiss' (II.i.57). 

Obviously, then, Brachiano's murder is the consequence of his murder of Isabella. 
The linkage between the two is established through language, gesture, props, and lighting. 
Brachiano, 'the famous politician; / Whose art was poison' (V.iii.158), murders by poison 
and ironically dies by poison. As his wife's murder is a parody of a religious devotion, his 
double fatal torturing, executed by the two disguised Capuchins, looks like a bitter travesty 
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of the 'ritual of extreme unction'. In both instances, there is a pair of henchmen, candles 
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and a strong sense of theatricalisation, yet, while the first crime is spectacular and artificial, 
the second is viciously messy and down-to-earth. 

The formality of Isabella's murder is enhanced by the presence of the conjuror, who 
travails to persuade his employer of the authenticity of his 'strong-commanding art' in 
contrast to the mere 'sophistic' and 'juggling tricks' practised by those living 'by stealth' 
(II. ii. 7-22). Brachiano and the audience are taken to a 'charmed ground' and a 'dead 
midnight' dream world not only through the physical props and the details of stage 
property, but also through the lighting and the soft music that the conjuror summons. It is 
his 'craft which directs the imagination of members of the audience during the course of the 
play - changing the scene in their minds rather than through the use of elaborate 
scenery'. The resultant stage tableau therefore is that of a tripartite framed picture where 
we see, through the eyes of Brachiano in Vittoria's home, Isabella kneeling to his framed 
portrait in his palace in Padua. It is mainly this device of alienation - dumb show, conjuror, 
nightcap, and an absent-present voyeurism - that irritates the watcher and allows him to 
taste neither of the pantomimic murders 'fully' (38). 

Consequently, what Brachiano and we pry at is a form of altar-like worship where 
the man in the icon-picture is a deity and the woman, kneeling 'as to prayer', is the self- 
sacrificial worshipper. The solemn atmosphere is highlighted by means of muted and 
exaggerated gesture: the washing of the lips of the portrait, the burning of perfumes, the 
quenching of the fire, and the attire of the murderers with their masks or glass spectacles. 
The ceremonious entry of Isabella and the candles behind her, with the details of the 
number of kisses and reverences she offers to the painting, is a sad burlesque of a religious 
supplication, where the kiss of love is pathetically transformed into the last and 
unappreciated farewell kiss. With the help of his money that purchased for him the 
magician's services, the husband's sight invades the private ritual of his ex-wife: 'I find the 
scene painful, not primarily because Isabella dies, or even because she dies sentimentally, 
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but because Brachiano is watching. That Brachiano should be afforded this glimpse of 
Isabella's pathetic vulnerability is insufferable.' 

However, what mitigates this sense of pain, resulting from watching the murder of a 
defencelessly devoted wife and mother, forms another difference between the deaths of the 
newly divorced couple. At least, Isabella dies in the company of a large crowd of people 
amongst whom there is one person to whom we are sure she is wholly devoted, Giovanni, 
her son. In contrast, Brachiano dies a terrible lonely death that exemplifies Flamineo's 
speech about the 'solitariness [. . .] about dying princes' (V.iii.43). The verbal and visual 
imagery in the two incidents also demonstrates the irony of the 'relation between fair show 
and foul truth', where an equal balance is paid to the spoken and the unspoken, the heard 
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and the seen, and the words and the picture. Hurt elucidates that the 'ritual itself is the 
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"fair show" and the inverted meaning is the "foul truth'". 

As a result, candles and apparel of divine agency in the murdering of Brachiano no 
longer suggest holiness, but a claustrophobic and devilish deviancy, firstly triggered by 
Brachiano 's own conjuring of the devil. His wedding ring to Isabella by which he vowed 
divorce is now his killing 'true-love knot' (V.iii. 176). Moreover, the connection between 
sin and punishment becomes clearer when we hear the language of the gleeful revengers. 
Brachiano tells the conjuror that the dumb shows are 'quaintly done' (II.ii.37), while 
Lodovico affirms to Gasparo that no murderer 'could have done't quaintlier' (V.iii. 179). In 
the trial scene, Brachiano tells Monticelso that he was comforting Vittoria for 'my charity, 
my charity' (III. ii. 161), whereas Gasparo asks Vittoria and her attendants, who have dashed 
in after Brachiano 's panicking call of rescue, to leave the chamber 'for charity, / For 
Christian charity' (V.iii. 174-5). Moreover, Lodovico's and Gasparo's service in Latin over 
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the dying man is not a prayer of comfort and solace, but 'a chilling curse' on the sufferer 
by a pair of devils in holy clothes. In addition to the dressing disguise that enforces falsity 
and double-dealing, there is also that form of dialogue where a pair of speakers, in this case 
the murderers, speaks alternate lines to the listener, in this case Brachiano, in a highly 
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artificial manner. This recurrent form of dialogue, used also in Webster's second tragedy, is 
summed up by Lodovico's rejection of the 'painted comforts' offered to him by his friends: 
'Very good, / This goes well with two buckets, / I must tend / The pouring of either' (I.i.27- 
9). Other examples of this stylised form of dialogue are the harangue of Francisco and 
Monticelso at intervals to Vittoria in the trial scene in III. ii. 108-20, and Flamineo's mock 
death scene in V.vi.l 17-45. 

This patterned style of dialogue has a variant that is expressive of what Felperin 
terms the 'theatricalisation of morality', which is the playwright's method to keep 'before 
us a running moral commentary on events, a frame of traditional moral reference invoked 
by even the most deviant characters'. Webster's arrangement of lines in patterns is 
balanced with a physical arrangement of actors in patterns that engenders an uncomforting 
sense of a fleeting perspective and an abrupt shift in mood. However, the major difference 
between the dialogue heard in the previous instances and the other patterned variation 
applied, for example, in the first wooing scene between Brachiano and Vittoria, is the 
tripartite division of the onlookers and the inability of those observed to hear, and, perhaps, 
even to see the opposing reactions to the same sight. 

Accordingly, 'Webster had designed the play's characteristic strategies to fit his 
presentation of the characters as mere spectators of each other's action. In typical scenes we 
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watch actors- watching-actors.' A telling instance is when the two lovers are under the 
spotlight in the centre of the stage at which all eyes are fixed. The frozen positioning of 
Flamineo, Zanche and the intrusive Cornelia, along with the movement of their dialogue, 
suggests a kind of structured staging and a balanced sequence of 'audience-observing actor- 
observing actor'. 340 This multiplicity of interpretation by the interposed voyeurs functions 
to alienate and to disorient the emotional and intellectual stance of the audience. The 
grouping of characters here gives a concrete image of the playwright's favourite method of 
forcing moral and immoral attitudes side by side in order to emphasise his morally complex 
perspective. He, as a matter of fact, constantly enforces an ambivalent allegiance between 
conventional polarities of right and wrong, innocent and sinister, and white and black only 
to undermine an easy distinction and to fasten his elusive sense of moral paradox. At the 
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same time, Cornelia's and Flamineo's reductive comments, though from an opposed 
perspective, undercut the exultation of the lovers and deflate their relationship. The one 
thing that might look admirable about their liaison is their isolation as a target of judgment, 
whether from the cynical brother or the moralising mother. 'Webster', says Luckyj, 
'highlights the individual will by placing it in the context of social disapproval.' 341 

Therefore, the playwright's pictorial construction of this 'isolated criminal will', 
or 'will in space', 343 divides the stage into observers and observed, showing a world where 
there can be no secrecy. Fascinated by gossips, people here are 'forever prying and 
eavesdropping, observing one another from angled distances'. 344 Naturally, this leads to 
frequent whispering, overhearing and intervention of unexpected witnesses. 'We are 
observed' (III.iii.84) remarks Flamineo to Lodovico in the melancholy-pact scene, rich with 
metatheatricality despite the fact that it hardly forwards the plot. However, this orally 
demanding contract of habitual grieving illustrates The White Devil's presentational 
technique in which 'characters frequently call attention to, and overtly exploit, the dramatic 
framework in which they themselves exist'. 345 

In a sense, then, the character of Flamineo functions to testify his creator's satiric 
relish in contemplating his own artifice. Flamineo's comments, for example, contribute 
powerfully to our regard of the characters as 'actors with essentially predetermined roles to 
play'. 346 Especially at the beginning, before they have been usurped from him by Francisco, 
Flamineo's pivotal manipulating skills underline his wit in presenting people and stage 
managing scenes. He enjoys directing the body movements of those whom he is intriguing 
to participate in his subsidiary playlets. A revealing example, among many, is that quarrel 
scene between his sister and master of which the main focus is not so much the rift itself as 
'Flamineo's stage directions'. 347 Not only does Flamineo draw explicit attention to his 
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acting expertise in III. i. 28-9 and IV. ii. 239-43, but also his obsession with role-playing 
drives him to theatricalise his own death. 

Generally speaking, the deaths 'of all Webster's principal characters are haunted by 
a seemingly inescapable theatricality; they do not so much die as enact their death, play out 
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a death scene in which they are at once actors and spectators'. The successive deaths that 
we see on the stage, mimicking each other, highlight the characters' consciousness about 
making a thriller out of their last moments. Some of their deaths therefore become 
unsurpassable in their 'sheer dramatic impact', as if their whole focus were on form rather 
than substance. This powerful staginess of their exaggerated contest in showing off, lacking 
insight and repentance, intentionally, disclaims truthfulness as it calls attention to two 
major uncomforting traits. These are the absence of contrast in their followed up deaths, 
and the sense of 'ironic inevitability', similar to that of The Revenger's Tragedy, 
suggesting, too, that the four revengers' intervention at the end 'might have been spared, 
for Flamineo and Vittoria were already at each other's throats'. 349 Interestingly, the verbal 
pompousness of the sequence between Vittoria, Zanche, Flamineo and Lodovico at the 
play's closure burlesques, in a way, the admirable exits of the conventional heroes of 
tragedy. 

Likewise, the feigned love letter to Vittoria, composed by the supreme scriptwriter 
who tricks people to take part, wittingly or not, in his scenarios, is a mockery of the 
language and the genre of the revenge tragedy. In this regard, Francisco's fondness for the 
'art of conjuring' (IV.i.35) recalls the conjuror's professionalism as well as Flamineo's 
indirect and non-instantaneous conjuring of the ghost of his master (V.iii.208-13). In a 
manner that mimics the genre's ghost, Francisco's imagination shapes the vision of his 
dead sister as the abstract idea of the dramatist develops into a concrete work of art. 
Isabella's appearance on the stage is a physical extension of her brother's deliberate effort 
of remembering her face. That the conjured ghost is only a mental figment of her brother's 
melancholy (108) encourages an exclusion of the re-entry of the deceased sister in 
performance. In literary terms, however, Isabella's ghost is the physical embodiment of 'the 
relationship between creative imagination and its pictorial manifestation on stage'. The 
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seeds of an artistic creation inside Francisco's mind procreate a ghost and an actual 
'weighty' literary piece of 'verse' that has another unambiguous distanced and mocking 
attitude towards the revenge narrative through its straightforward invocation of 
theatricality: 'My tragedy must have some idle mirth in't, / Else it will never pass' 
(IV.i.l 18-19). 

In talking about the comic element within the tragedy of The White Devil as a 
whole, it is observable that the two emotions of sadness and laughter exist side by side, 
because the Machiavellian murderer here 'tickles you to death, makes you die laughing' 
(V.iii. 198). Francisco, Monticelso and Brachiano laugh at the furious sadness of Isabella 
and the figurative breaking of her heart (II. i. 275-6). Similarly, the poisoners of her 
husband's portrait 'depart laughing' while 'sorrow [is] expressed in Giovanni and in Count 
Lodvico' upon the real breaking of her heart (II.ii.23). Lodovico, too, curses Vittoria while 
laughing, and Flamineo strikes him back while laughing (IILiii. 102-22). The latter also dies 
while laughing, assuring his assassin of his faithfulness to their earlier 'covenant', and his 
desire of not departing life as he came into it 'whining' (V.vi.193). It is apparent that 
tragedy and comedy, joy and grief, pain and gloating, and death and laughter are drawn into 
the greatest proximity. Every serious incident is undermined and made the object of 
mockery as it is followed by its parody. Like the blackish humour of The Revenger's 
Tragedy, the grisly farce here has a paradoxical function, since it 'sets at a distance the 
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anarchy the play embodies and yet in some ways intensifies it'. 

Therefore, an intelligent production of the play might resort to this ghoulish humour 
in order to prevent a repetition of the notorious accusation of the text's formless structure. 
Like the dependence of the RSC's production of The Changeling in 1992 on this black 
humour to unify its double plots, the 1996 RSC's first performed and sole production of 
The White Devil in the Swan Theatre was bold enough not to undermine either comedy or 
horror, but to highlight an effective balance between them for the sake of binding the 
narrative together and making it simpler and clearer to the audience. The rendition achieved 
symmetrical lucidity also by realising the 'play's pictorial aesthetic', and paying a 
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coordinative attention to the physical and verbal imagery through the manipulation of 
visual analogues and an impressively 'schematic and symbolic use of colour'. 

In general, the challenges that the play poses for producers can be classified into 
two categories: ethical and stylistic. The issues of blackness and misogyny belong to the 
first category; while those of language, the size of the cast including the arrangement of 
actors in pairs, the dumb shows, the character of the conjuror and his night-cap, along with 
the rapid transfer from spectacle to intimacy and vice versa, and its tremendous impact on 
the actor-audience relationship, compose the second challenge. However, the crew's 
exceptional talent and distinctive understanding of the performance-space contributed 
largely to a remarkable success. 

The Theatrical Text 

The production's director was Gale Edwards, the set designer Peter J. Davison, the costume 
designer Sue Willimington, and the lighting manager was Mark L. McCullough. Jane 
Gurnett played the role of Vittoria Corombona, Richard McCabe was Flamineo, Ray 
Fearon Brachiano, Teresa Banham Isabella, Stephen Boxer Francisco, Philip Voss 
Monticelso, and Philip Quast was Lodovico. The platform remained almost empty and 
minimum props and scenic pieces were employed. There were three pillars at the rear of the 
bare stage, excellently fitted for a world whose people are obsessed with prying and spying 
on each other. The columns also served as leaning props for the commenting onstage 
audience that was hardly absent from any scene. A big portrait of Brachiano was hung in 
the middle of the gallery, and there was a trapdoor at the centre of the stage that served 
multiple purposes. The production's crew, then, fused lighting, costume and stage position 
with the dramatic text's rhythm, pace and imagery in order to illustrate meaning and 
setting. 

Lighting, for example, recalling the 1987 RSC's production of The Revenger's 
Tragedy, functioned paradoxically to intensify the inner blackness of the characters and of 
their surrounding, while taking us into the 'heart of darkness and corruption'. 354 As in 
Lodovico 's first appearance under the rain, a character was put under a spotlight 
surrounded by ominous darkness so that the claustrophobic nature of his psyche would be 
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highlighted. In contrast to the 1987 RSC's production of The Revenger's Tragedy, 
costumes here were simple and unpretentious. Women were in full skirts with a bodice 
unlaced to the waist, and men were in black cloth suits and white shirts. Fearon was in a 
leather outfit to emphasise his sexuality and masculinity as the 'athletic and seductive 
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Brachiano', and McCabe's black jacket, as the malcontent Flamineo, was longer than 
those of the rest. 

The indication of the lack of variety in apparel was that the production's focus was 
not on social rank. It was observed that 'one thing that is missing is the social dimension. [. 
. .]. It is far from clear in Edwards's production, that the two siblings and their mother are a 
socially ambitious family and that the Vittoria-Brachiano affair is both a matter of two 
murderous adulteries and a breach of social demarcation lines.' 5 The contradiction came 
to the surface when Vittoria complained to Brachiano, in the House of Convertites, about 
her disappointment that she was not living in a palace and neither was she socially and 
financially advanced (IV.ii.l 1-3). Furthermore, Vittoria, the hostess, and Brachiano, the 
honourable guest, were put on the same social level as they both made their first entrance 
dancing in a party at Camillo's home. 

The resulting paradox was that, if the production aimed to show that it was wholly 
out of love that Vittoria desired the Duke of Padua, it succeeded only in underlining their 
driving eroticism, and in presenting their affair not more than an affiliation of sexual 
passion. Their mutual lust and consummation in unrestrained emotion portrayed their bond 
as 'steamily sexy', so that it did not look 'so much a love affair as a lust affair, intensely 
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and ruthlessly erotic'. For this reason, in addition to the onlookers' degrading remarks, 
the relationship between the Duke and his secretary's sister was not accorded a great 
amount of esteem. Yet there were also two other factors that managed to forbid the slightest 
admiration for the union. First, while the Duke and his mistress were kissing, Flamineo and 
Zanche, next to Cornelia hidden behind a pillar, were engaged in a similar passionate 
embrace. Second, later, when Zanche narrated her dream to Mulinasser, she and he were 
standing on the same spot and indulging in a sexual activity that recalled the 'sizzling sex 
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scene' of Vittoria's reciting her dream to the other Duke. All this suggests that this 
juxtaposition in scene and gesture managed only to show a largely unsympathetic picture of 
the heroine. This view is even enhanced when we relate the rendition's insistence on 
Vittoria's sexuality to its introducing, or perhaps developing, the theme of incest alluded to 
in the playscript only in IV.ii.195. 

The unnatural bond that existed between brother and sister did not underplay the 
rampant decadence and perversion of their world. On the contrary, it intensified the 
mockery of the institutions of marriage and family in the literary text. If there was a home 
of virtue and integrity in The Revenger's Tragedy, there was none of this kind in The White 
Devil, for the corruption of the two siblings appeared to stem from Cornelia's home and not 
from the external influence of the Duke of Padua. Unlike Castiza in the former play, 
Vittoria was not a victim, since she shared an equal guilt with her brother and was as much 
to be blamed as him. Her sexuality was as 'thwarted' 360 as his, for she would bare her 
breasts to him in self-confessed lust as if he were her lover Brachiano. Flamineo, for his 
part, was the 'incestuous pander who clearly wants to participate in Vittoria's campaign'. 
'The actor leaves little doubt that Flamineo 's feelings for his sister are incestuous, and in 
one remarkable scene we watch him groping her up before he unleashes her on the 
infatuated Brachiano.' 362 Also, when Flamineo was pretending to help Camillo to regain his 
wife, and while the husband himself was watching, the brother put his hand down the front 
of Vittoria's bodice without any objection from his sister. The last example was when 
Flamineo explained to Vittoria the urgency of a joint suicidal pact by thrusting his pistols 
behind her legs. The final image that closed the play was that of them as lovers united in 
death beneath the pouring rain. 

Yet, despite what might look as an anti-feminist interpretation of the role of Vittoria 
Corombona, there existed an obvious sympathetic attitude towards all the women in the 
play that included her as well. Spencer is right to remark that 'Edwards's staging has an 
undoubted feminist slant', yet, in contrast to his view, not 'all the women are depicted as 
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victims of male barbarity'. The only woman depicted consistently in that manner was 
Isabella; the others were, sometimes, presented as victims and, at other times, as in the 
above example, they were men's partners in sin. In spite of the director's admission that her 
'job is not to wrench some feminist or political meaning from the play', 364 her production, 
to a large extent, visualised the playwright's 'sharp-eyed' analysis of 'male-power 
structures'. For example, it made clear that religion was Vittoria's persecutor, marriage 
was Isabella's, family Cornelia's, and that, in Zanche's case, she was, paradoxically 
enough, a victim because she did not have protection from any of these. Obviously, the 
literary script provides the theatrical text with a wide space for feminist manoeuvring and 
innovation realised on the stage through transposing scenes, exaggerating 'male barbarity', 
and using props and colour-motifs. 

For example, the performance did not open with Lodovico's 'Banished?,' but with 
Isabella kissing the picture of her husband, not poisoned yet, in the gallery. The tableau 
illustrated what the conjuror tells Brachiano, that "t was her custom nightly, / Before she 
went to bed, to go and visit / Your picture, and, feed her eyes and lips / On the dead 
shadow' (II.ii.25-8). Recalling this act of meek devotion later, when husband and wife 
came face to face, was very likely to arouse sympathy for the wronged victim. Clearly, 
Brachiano was here the bully and Isabella the humiliated supplicant kissing her husband's 
feet and begging him to reciprocate her love. Indifferently, Brachiano lifted his sword at 
her: 'O dissemblance. / Do you bandy factions 'gainst me?' (II.i.172-3), and, then, pulled 
forcefully the wedding ring off her finger throwing it down the grate (195). His own ring, 
however, was removed, gently but angrily, by Isabella in front of her brother and the 
Cardinal, and was not thrown on the floor, but given instead to Monticelso (253). The 
production's last departure from the text, in relation to Isabella, was to transpose the dumb 
show murder till after the arraignment scene. The poisoning of the picture took place before 
the vaulting horse came up the trapdoor as the machine upon which Camillo was killed, and 
which preceded the trial scene. This means that at the time Vittoria was in the court Isabella 
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was still alive, implying that what Vittoria had to defend against the judges' 'hatred of her 
sex' was 'more than herself . 366 

Visually, the court-scene was constructed to convey a strong sense of female 
entrapment and fear within the confines of a patriarchal gaze. There were six chairs at the 
rear of the stage occupied by the four ambassadors (in the text six), Monticelso (before he 
stood up as the accusing judge), and Francisco. Marcello and Flamineo were in handcuffs 
guarded by Jacques, Francisco's secretary. Zanche, too, was with them leaning on a pillar 
in the back, while Vittoria was standing in the middle. The design denied the audience the 
chance of collaboration, separating them from 'this assembly' (III.ii.18) by undermining an 
identification between the ambassadors and them. That was most apparent in Vittoria's 
directing her physical gesture of humility - that won the English Ambassador's admiration 
- only to the ambassadorial onstage audience; kneeling, her face was towards them, and her 
back and two sides towards the audience. 

Despite this alienating result, however, Gurnett's proud spirit, haughtiness, and 
resolute defiance were, engagingly, manifested in every gesture she made on the stage. Her 
performance, and Voss's, was impressive in the splendour of their passion and the vitality 
of the involvement with their roles. The Cardinal's surreptitious peering down her red 
dress, witnessed by ten male characters present on the stage, pointed at the hierarchical 
ideology of her community: 'Philip Voss's Cardinal cannot take his eyes off her bosom as 
he condemns her to a home for repentant whores.' Also, during his revengeful and biased 
lash of accusations, Monticelso spat at Vittoria's face, but she wiped the spit off and lifted 
her chin up in an extraordinary blend of intact dignity and challenging patience. In her 
notes to the actress, Edwards instructed Gurnett to 'look up higher as if the court gallery 
goes up higher than the actual pit audience. This will give you "air" and "size". Lift your 
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eye line to "Swan" level to an "imaginary" court rather than lower pit level'. Her 
resilience, allowing her a degree of moral boost, infuriated Monticelso whose emotional 
loss of temper was manifested in the impatient taking of his pills (III.ii.275-8). 
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The actress's, then, accomplished performance, Voss's energetic adaptation of the 
woman-hater's role, and the deliberate foregrounding of misogyny served to invite more 
sympathy for the heroine. Edwards even cut a piece of scenic juxtaposition that could have 
emphasised Vittoria's guilt. This is in keeping with the fact that the production showed an 
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'economy with the externals', by its not using a bed in the Convertites scene or in 
Brachiano's death scene, nor a table in the arraignment scene (the Cardinal's order to the 
accused to 'stand to the table gentle woman' in III.ii.8 was cut). Crucially, however, the 
part of the set that was cut, with the effect of de-emphasising Vittoria's guilt, is an essential 
contributor to the concentric symmetry of the dramatic text and a concrete localisation of 
wrongdoing. In the trial scene, Brachiano, the uninvited guest, spread his cloak on the 
downstage floor, but, because a carpet was not used during the lovers' first assignation, the 
audience was not able to relate the two props together, and, thus be reminded of Vittoria'a 
initial trespass. Apparently, Edwards de-emphasised this important visual analogue in order 
to elicit a sympathetic attitude towards Vittoria. She, furthermore, resorted to two other 
devices in order to invoke a similar response. She, for example, gave Gurnett a bible that, 
in contrast to the unidentified 'book' of the text, presented a simplified picture of a truly 
repentant Vittoria. In addition, she dressed the actress in colours that shed light on her 
dilemma, yet, ironically, implicated her in the sweeping moral muddle. 

Interestingly, the rendition associated Vittoria, through the colour of her frocks, 
with the 'more natural red and white' (III.ii.52). In the trial scene, Vittoria was in red, in 
the wedding procession, in white, and in the final scene she was dressed in a white 
nightgown. The red colour reflected her fiery emotions and was linked to her commanding 
sexual performance. At the same time, it reproduced an inverted effect when Vittoria's 
attack on Monticelso returned to herself: 'O poor charity! / Thou art seldom found in 
scarlet' (71-2). That was the only time in which Gurnett appeared in red, yet there was a 
time when the purely red colour of the trial and the immaculate white of the wedding dress 
and the nightgown were intersected through her death as the colours of sex and fatal injury 
became one. Following, for example, her being stabbed in the groin as a metaphorical rape 
by a man's sword, the actress was instructed to 'take hand away from your wound on your 
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last line so we see the blood'. 3 /u There was an obvious reliance on colour imagery to 
construct an awesome combination of 'shock and pain' 371 through highlighting a red stain 
amidst whiteness, epitomising the sex-death motif of the play and showing Vittoria as a 
victim and the revenger as both a murderer and a sexual assaulter. Edwards's handling of 
this colour symbolism was to sharpen her feminist interpretation of the text, and, also, to 
blur the traditional racial and ethical implications associated by the Jacobeans with black 
and white colours. Three points in relation to this strategy should be added: there was no 
Moor to accompany Giovanni, the faces of disguised Francisco and his gang were not 
painted black, and Zanche was not black either. 

That Vittoria had a white maid, who happened also to be dressed in the same style 
as herself, undermined the issues of rank and race, concentrating instead on the issue of 
gender. In the play-script, gender is being related to class and race, for the voracious sexual 
desire of a black serving woman is interconnected with the play's racist discourse. Having 
no black women on the stage was a resistance to the seventeenth-century belief that 
blackness was an intrinsic part of femininity. Zanche embodies a lust that is restrained by 
no privilege of rank or ethnicity, so that the language of diabolism is constantly invoked for 
her. In Jacobean England all black human beings were treated in conventionally racist 
terms by associating their blackness with the devil and hell. If that black person were a 
woman, she would be, then, even seen as doubly inferior. Edwards cut short all these 
complications when she allowed a white actress, Martina Laird, to play a Zanche, who was 
not she whom Marcello called 'devil', and whose 'black deed' matched her black face 
(V.i.86). 

Thus, the production maintained the riddling manner in which the playwright deals 
with this subject as it exploited this ambiguity in the flesh. Its changing the colour of the 
skins of certain characters, including Mulinasser and the capuchins, mirrored the 
oxymoronic title of the play, by stressing that all the characters in this rendition were 
cruelly 'fair' white devils (I.ii.213). As a result, Edwards's playing with the colour 
implications of the script contributed largely to the gulf between appearance and reality. It 
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was also connected, at one point, with a spectacular background signalling gross corruption 
amidst a glorious setting. 

Effectively, to see a non-black character on the stage, and to discover, gradually, his 
or her inner blackness paralleled the gaudy costumes and the pompous setting that indicated 
public order while hiding beneath a deformed reality. There was not much spectacle in this 
production; as a matter of fact, the 'passage of the lieger Ambassadors over the stage 
severally' (s. d. IILi.) was cut so that the ceremonialism of the trial scene was highly 
reduced, as well as their parade in their colourful clothes of knighthood during the papal 
election ceremony. In addition, the section of checking the dishes that comments on the 
cardinals' insecure seclusion, and requires a 'window' for its design, was also deleted 
(IV.iii.4-38). 

Only once a ceremonial setting was constructed to show that the splendours of the 
court were a hollow backdrop for an ironic display of inner and outer disintegration. The 
scene of the elections of the pope presented a stylised iconography of Christianity in which 
the newly elected head of church was 'in state', his triangular hat was on, as he was holding 
a crosier. The colour of Monticelso's crimson robe matched the colour of the draping, hung 
from the gallery down the stage, underlining a glittering facade and a decadent interior. 
Apparently, cutting down part of the formal glamour of this scene, the entry of the 'servants 
with several dishes covered', was for the sake of simplification and clarity, but it was also 
the result of the production's persistence in reducing the crowdedness of the stage by 
minimising the size of the cast. 

It is easily observable that the dense population of The White Devil makes it 
difficult to 'work out who's who'. I figure out at least thirty-six speaking parts and at 
least thirteen non-speaking parts. To make it less confusing, the director reduced the 
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number of the cast either by doubling parts or by cutting roles. Adrian Schiller was Dr Julio 
and the French Ambassador, Jon Rake was the Cardinal and the English Ambassador, and 
David Foxer was the Cardinal of Aragon and the lawyer. Also, there was no Carlo, no 
Pedro, no Christophero, no Fernese, no page, no conjuror, no young lord, no courtier, only 
four ambassadors, and there was no armourer either. The lines of Carlo were given to 
Lodovico and those of Pedro to Gasparo, Dr Julio played the role of the two physicians 
attending Brachiano. Jacques (who was not a Moor) was not Giovanni's silent escort, but 
Francisco's officer playing, too, the role of the pike-bearer in Hi., the lawyer who 
Flamineo ridiculed in IILi. 11-28, the servant who handed to Brachiano the cloak that he 
threw at Monticelso's feet in the court, the servant whom Francisco asked to deliver his 
love letter to the convertites house, the servant who told Francisco about the lovers' 
elopement, and the servant who conveyed the bribe of Francisco to Lodovico. His 
counterpart was Hortensio, Brachiano's officer, who was the Young Lord at the fencing 
game (V.i.144), the page who refuted Cornelia's lie (V.ii.68), the courtier, uncovering to 
Flamineo the young Duke's desire (V.iv.31-3), and he also took over part of the role of the 
conjuror. 

The rendition, then, cut the conjuror's exotic presence in order to make the story 
clearer and simpler to the modern audience that is more likely to feel familiar with the 
sensational violence of the play rather than with the strikingly implausible magical 
methods, such as the monitor-cap and its 'charmed' background (II.ii.36). As with the 
carpet, the magical cap is important, because seeing Brachiano, with his hat on, watching 
and commenting gleefully on the two murders, would have connected his mercilessness 
here to his death scene when he took his poisoned helmet off and was subjected to severe 
physical and spiritual torments. The two hats on the same head in the beginning and at the 
end of the play - and maybe, in performance, the movement of his head either to watch the 
dumb shows or in torment - could be regarded as another example of the coherent structure 
of cause and effect saturating the play. It did not invite sympathy for Brachiano though, 
because the production did not cut his insensitive commentary addressed to Hortensio 
instead. 

Although Edwards undermined the fanciful effect in her production, as in the 
example of the conjuror, it never downplayed the effect of horror. This was on the 



assumption that it 'will find resonance with today's audience', because 'it is a 
commonplace that, thanks to Freud and a couple of world wars, we're better equipped in 
the 20 century to appreciate the extremity of Jacobean tragedy than any time since it was 
written'. In spite of that, it was noted that a woman sitting in the front row fainted, when 
she saw Fearon 'reel[ing] about the stage, his face seeping raspberry jam', 376 upon his 
taking off the poisoned helmet during the patrimonial fencing contest (more familiar to the 
modern audience than the barriers). Likewise, 'when Brachiano removes his poisoned 
visor, the head that emerges look as though it has been roasted overnight on a spit. It was 
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enough to make one schoolgirl pass out'. Because of such gory stage pictures, the 
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challenge to the producers is to 'do justice to the blood-and-guts style', yet without 
losing control over it. Edwards's solution was to balance this 'pure Hammer Horror' 
with an equal amount of humour so that the rendition might appear not as a tragedy proper, 
but as a 'full-blooded melodrama albeit melodrama of a higher order'. 380 The director, then, 
showed a thorough understanding of the 'Jacobean style and is not in the least afraid to 
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tackle its moral melodrama' and its 'pitfalls of black comedy', thus locating the 'tragedy 
elsewhere' as an 'appalling comedy'. 

Accordingly, the rendition was seen as both a 'disheartening comedy' and an 
'exhilarating tragedy' that 'drew more laughter in any quarter-hour than the entire three 
hours of As You Like If. The giggles of the audience were heard even at awesomely 
horrible and solemn moments as a consequence of Edwards's not losing 'sight of the fact 
that the play is also a rattling entertainment. The sudden reverses and preposterous murder 
method are presented with elan, and you leave this relentlessly bloody, blackly comic 
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production feeling exhilarated by atrocity'. 
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It was also observed that there was one character in particular whose arresting role- 
playing was the major source of a feverishly enjoyable farce. Richard McCabe's Flamineo 
was not 'simply a pander and a fawn but also a jester. It is a superbly louche, funny 
performance which finds a degree of cynical humour in the role that reminds you were not 
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so far removed from Restoration comedy'. Actually, humour, the seeds of which are in 
the role itself, was one of the elements that the actor and the director manipulated in order 
make the character look even more attractive. 'There is a rich vein of black comedy and 
Richard McCabe offers a wonderfully sleazy performance.' On the stage, he, in the 
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words of Edwards, was 'charming and full of pace', so that his likeable charisma 
magnificently possessed the surrounding space. He was aided, of course, by his intimate 
relationship with the audience, established through the delivery of his asides and soliloquies 
from a downstage position: 'Pallid, pudgy and with a sly insinuating smile, he lets the 
audience into his confidence with conspiratorial panache.' 389 The third method through 
which the character appeared more appealing was the softening of his virulent language 
through cutting some of his misogynistic language, such as his speech on Lycurgus 
(Li. 340-2) and his analogy of women's tears to the 'moonish shades of griefs or fears' 
(V.iii. 182-91). The fourth indication that the director was sympathetic towards Flamineo 
was that she did not let an anonymous courtier convey to him Giovanni's disfavour to his 
presence; the task was undertaken by Hortensio, and Flamineo 's line of wonder, 'Now, sir, 
what are you?', was, subsequently, cut (V.iv.30-3). Martin Wiggins notes that the 
appearance of subordinate characters on the stage marks Flamineo 's gradual loss of power. 
These minor characters are competing for the Duke's favour, and the bestowal of courtly 
favour is evidently unstable and arbitrary. It would be a mistake therefore to give this tiny 
role of the courtier to a friend of Flamineo. 'It is the anonymity of the newly empowered 
courtier - he seems unknown even to Flamineo himself - which gives this moment the 
tinge of humiliation that defines the unaccustomed unimportance of the old Duke's 
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secretary in the new Duke's court.' Whether consciously or unconsciously, Edwards 
succeeded in saving Flamineo such a humiliation. 

In addition, the rendition's highlighting of Flamineo 's sensuality was not for the 
aim of eliciting sympathy for him so much as it condemned his mother and brother in their 
causeless attack on Zanche and their groundless fears that she will be married to him. The 
literary text suggests that neither Flamineo nor Zanche regards their relationship as other 
than the uncommitted means for fulfilling a transient passion. 'Beneath the servility,' 
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comments Hanks, 'McCabe conveys the cruelty and sensuality that drive Flamineo.' The 
production elaborated on this playfulness by letting him kiss the matron of the convertites' 
house, when she came up the stairs of the trapdoor where the prison was located. The 
gesture concentrated on Flamineo 's 'air of corruption [that] you can almost smell', 
showing that this ambitious opportunist cared about no woman, because all that he was 
looking for was the present gratification of his pleasure. This made the attack on Zanche by 
his brother and mother, and his consequent killing of Marcello, look bizarrely ridiculous, 
since it was clear that Flamineo's feelings towards his sister's mistress were as serious as 
the way he felt towards his sister's ex -jailer. The irony was further sensed when the musical 
tableau of Cornelia's and the nuns' sprinkling of Marcello 's naked body with rosemary and 
rue was lifted from the substage to the surface, reminding us of the trivial cause that led to 
this sad sight. Generally speaking, however, McCabe had the most 'consistently 
effective' 393 performance, giving a 'startling depth to the central figure of Flamineo'. 394 

Nonetheless, it was not only McCabe's performance that drew wide praise, since 
one of the production's notable highpoints was its 'excellent cast'. For example, 'Jane 
Gurnett as Vittoria Corombona is superb' in her 'sparklingly played' adaptation of the 
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role. Also, Stephen Boxer's Francisco played a 'marvellously wintry', 'chilly' and 
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'icily' 400 'compelling mixture of fraternal protector and cold-hearted avenger'. 401 The actor 
as the Duke of Florence 'has a terrifying intensity and a voice to go up with it. Mr. Boxer is 
fire and ice in the manner one feels Webster originally intended. The same can be said of 
Ray Fearon's [. . .] Brachiano'. 402 The actors of Francisco and Brachiano shared the fiery 
temperament while Boxer and Voss's 'superb' 403 Monticelso presented an exquisite 
capturing of the 'coldness of the "good" characters, who behave just as badly as the 
villains'. 404 Other than the cast's superior performance, supported by a 'skilled 
direction', 405 the production was much commended for its structural and linguistic clarity. 

In an interview in The Independent, Edwards lays down the prime challenge of her 
task: 'The narrative is extremely dense [. . .]. It's rare to find anyone who has ever felt it 
worked on the stage. We're labouring very hard to make the story clear.' The central 
obstacles are the outwardly disconnected plot and the responsibility to the rich imagistic 
beauty of Webster's 'marvellous tangy poetry' 407 that needs to be carefully understood and 
passionately felt before it is poured out in public. 'All', however, 'agreed that the 
production was a tour de force' 408 in its handling of these two difficulties. 'The narrative is 
actually a ramshackle mess, with Webster hurrying impatiently from one big scene to the 
next, which is why you always remember incidents in Webster rather than the overall thrust 
of his play. But at least while you are watching this production, the work seems to make 
consistent sense.' 409 The idea is rephrased by Billington: 'Webster's play is often thought 
of as structurally fragmented: an accumulation of brilliant scenes and lines without a moral 
centre. But Edwards binds it together [. . ].' 410 The point is repeated: 'the architecture of the 
play is consequently presented in a clear and steady light which helps considerably to 
illuminate the convulsion of the complex plot.' 411 Hence the 'preposterous' 412 narrative was 
presented as a 'visually clear' 413 and 'sharply focused picture'. 414 
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There was also an acknowledged clarity in the cast's 'verbally strong' 
performance that did superb justice to the playwright's poetic brilliance. 'The large cast 
revels in toothsome diction [...]. So many vivid actors who understand perfectly what they 
have to say, such exuberant relish in playing.' 416 The 'glittering verse' of Webster's poetry, 
and his imagery that is 'usually so difficult to disentangle on a large stage', were spoken 
'with such commitment' and 'startling clarity'. 417 The players' mastery of language and the 
passionate intensity of their utterance were admired: 'One of the thrilling aspects of this 
production is how clearly Webster's chunky language comes through, how his metaphors 
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wing their way into the auditorium. She [Edwards] has allowed the play to sing. ' 

In short, the 1996 RSC's production of The White Devil was poetic, bold, vigorous, 
sexy, horrifying, funny, and dominantly feminist. Lines were cut or transposed in order to 
encourage the audience to look at both the surrounding and the perpetrator's frailties as 
blameworthy. Sometimes, visual analogues were constructed to achieve unity and clarity, 
and, at other times, they were de-emphasised in order not to engender further hostility 
towards the female characters. The production's deviation from the script appeared in four 
domains: size of cast, order of scenes, use of props, and colour symbolism, which was all 
for the sake of reducing confusions and puzzlements. The production therefore was one of 
the rare performances that did full justice to the play-text and refuted the notorious 
accusation of its unstaginess. 
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Chapter Four 



'A deal of life in show': Allusions to Art in Alexander's 
The Duchess ofMalfi 

The Dramatic Text 

'Webster's second tragedy repeats and reworks many of the situations, themes, characters, 
images and even individual lines from The White Devil.' 419 The story of the courts of 
Amalfi and Calabria, like the story of the courts of Padua and Florence, revolves around 
three siblings, a malcontent, and a corrupted Cardinal, and shows a particular interest in 
medicine, law, and espionage. Also, like The White Devil, The Duchess of Malfi relies 
heavily on duplications, parallelisms, opposed perspectives and shifting patterns of contrast 
in order to present different points of view, while encouraging comparative judgement and 
continual re-evaluations. Further, both plays blur distinctions between illusion and reality, 
life and death, and public and private by combining realism and abstraction, psychological 
plausibility and formal stylisation, and naturalism and emblem. Accordingly, the 
'impure' 420 quality of the playwright's dramaturgy and the change of the presentational 
convention alternate the audience's stance between close involvement and distance, and, 
simultaneously, explain the 'expressiveness' 421 of Webster's visual art. 

As the double infrastructure of The White Devil relies on a unifying balance 
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between verbal and visual imagery, or 'figure-in-word' and 'figure-in-action', The 
Duchess of Malfi engages in a similar technique, which is even more complex, extensive 
and elaborate. For example, the plot pattern here is more dependent on the dense texture of 
imagery. Gradually, an image takes on a tangible reality, as the abstract becomes physical 
and the metaphoric progresses to actuality: 'A recurrent image begins its life within the 
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drama as a purely verbal phenomenon and acquires, during the course of action, a concrete 
manifestation. ' 

This subtle convergence of imagery and structure indicates that The Duchess of 
Malfi, like its predecessor, is a pictorial drama. Martha Ronk describes it as 'an 
extraordinarily, even dizzyingly visual play'. In a manner more intense and regular than 
The White Devil, the play arrests the action and portrays characters themselves as tableaux 
vivants. 424 Kathleen McLuskie adds that 'significant visual moments often take the form of 
tableaux through which we can chart both the narrative and conceptual movement of the 
play'. 425 Consequently, the bodies of the actors are endowed with materiality and the 
structure of their positioning on stage becomes a spectacle in itself. 'Pattern', as a result, 
presides over 'situation, structure over event'. 426 

In this regard, the opening of The Duchess of Malfi is quite unusual in its apparent 
static quality. Interestingly, Ferdinand asks: 'when shall we leave this sportive action, and 
fall to action indeed?' (I.ii.9-10), and only at the end does Bosola give a reply: 'Thus it 
lightens into action' (V.v.10). In contrast, the opening of The White Devil, for instance, 
informs us of a great deal about Lodovico, his notorious past, his present, and his future. It 
also tells us about the affair between the Duke of Padua and Camillo's wife. Antonio's 
introductory narration, on the other hand, seems to take us nowhere. It reveals little about 
the speaker, apart from the fact that he has recently come back from France, and it exposes 
not a single situation related to the sequence of events. 'The whole', explains Una Ellis- 
Fermor, 'forms an entirely unconventional exposition which is technically more like that of 
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the novelist; not until about 250 lines have been spoken does the action start.' 
Nonetheless, Antonio's prologue places the play within a political context and takes us 
back to the play's prime constructional framework, which sets stage image against verbal 
image and words against action. 
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Nonetheless, in contrast to Antonio's idealistic and non-dramatised view of the 
'blessed government', the audience sees the opposite version (I.i.16). 'The ideal body 
politic', elucidates Karin Coddon, 'is thus markedly excluded from the spectacle.' As 
Antonio indulges with his friend and interlocutors in desultory discussion, the figures 
discussed appear on stage. 429 The method is more complex than the opening of The 
Revenger's Tragedy, where the type characters are straightforwardly and mutely paraded 
before the satiric gaze of the onlooker. Actually, its opening parade is the opposite of the 
way in which the characters are introduced at the outset of this tragedy. In The Revenger's 
Tragedy, characters pass silently on the stage and it is Vindice alone who speaks. Here, 
however, the author silences the speaker to allow the paraded characters' laconic revealing 
utterances. Thus, moral positions are continually modified and focus is constantly shifted as 
action and statement run counter and in parallel to each other so that the one comments on 
the other. The mixture of formal commentary and naturalistic interaction along with the 
characters' grouping and regrouping provides further unsettling perspectives. 

In this regard, The Duchess ofMalfi's stagecraft favours simultaneous grouping, as 
well as a re -knotting of broken groups into different ones. We see a series of relationships 
being established between: first, Delio and Antonio, then Bosola and the Cardinal, then 
Bosola, Antonio, and Delio, then Ferdinand and the courtiers, then Ferdinand and his 
siblings, then Ferdinand and the Cardinal, then Ferdinand and Bosola, then the three 
siblings again, until finally the setting seems to shift from a crowded and public arena to the 
intimate privacy of the Duchess's chamber. The stage is never cleared and it is divided into 
two parts: the centre occupied by the observed, and the margin occupied by the observers 
who, in the words of Christina Luckyj, 'tend to talk, not to but at each other'. 430 This choric 
and panoramic view of character and the visual 'sketching' of characters by each other 
highlight the extent to which the characters correspond to or differ from the commentator's 
account. 

Although statement and exchanges between characters in the opening fail to a large 
extent to expand the action, they define the relationships between dramatis personae and 
develop a form of compatibility or incompatibility that intensifies dramatic tension and 
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adjusts alliances. Sometimes, there is a correspondence between what is said about a 
character and what his or her behaviour shows, but at other times there is a problematic 
divergence. For example, as the real court of Amalfi fails to measure up to Antonio's 
Utopian view of rulership, the unfolding sequence of action and the earthly images linked to 
the real Duchess of Amalfi undercut Antonio's lofty portrait of a heavenly Duchess. Joyce 
E. Peterson translates and quotes Lagarde: 'the flattering picture that Antonio paints does 
not coincide exactly with reality: the thoughts of the Duchess are less chaste than he asserts 
and a little closer to what Ferdinand imagines.' 431 

Further, Antonio's speech is important, since it cases 'the picture up', by 
encompassing three different figures within a single body. This image of 'three fair medals, 
/ Cast in one figure' may concretise the multiplicity within unity in the baroque art 
(I.ii.l 10-1 1). Heinrich Wolfflin studies the artistic relation of the part to the whole, by 
distinguishing between the 'multiple unity' of the sixteenth century and the 'unified unity' 
of seventeenth century baroque painting. He explains that the first category stresses the 
independence of the individual details despite the fact that they fit harmoniously into the 
entire design. In contrast, the second division forms a unified composition where images 
are submerged in the dominating rhythm of the design, and, consequently, cannot be 
examined in isolation: 'the finite, the isolable disappear'. 432 

As in a baroque work of art, the apparent formal fragmentation and the lack of 
coordination between the component parts in The Duchess of Malfi do not violate unity but 
re-establish it. The unity of Webster's play depends on his imagery: his imagistic content, 
so thick, so dynamic, and superincumbent, becomes in itself an organic whole. Like a 
baroque picture, it is asymmetrical and 'irregularly shaped'; yet there is an overwhelming 
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sense of a single harmony. Charles R. Forker remarks: 'Webster imposes a kind of 
artistic coherence upon the fragmentary and inconclusive universe of the play through a 
pattern of verbal and visual parallels that, individually considered, might seem almost 
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fortuitous.' Ralph Berry validates the idea: 'the point of the great bulk of Webster's 
images is that they operate multilaterally, calling on several groups of images 
simultaneously. They can look backwards or forwards in time, often with an ironic 
implication. The effect is one of diversity, complexity, and yet unity.' 435 

Interestingly, the way Webster builds the unity of his narrative composition upon 
the force of his imagery is similar to the way Rubens, working in the same period, builds 
his optical composition round 'a dynamic spiral line', which 'attracts all forms to it'. The 
effect in both is one of 'unprecedented vitality', where separate forms tend to 'blend and 
merge into one another'. 436 In order to create coherence amidst disjunction, the playwright, 
or the artist, must be skilful, therefore, in discovering 'the trick how to make a many lines 
meet in one centre' (II. ii. 23-4). 
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Indeed, the entire play is a varied repetition of the wooing scene. Its imagery of 
imprisonment, death, hell, deafness-blindness, ambition, madness, material reward, and 
devious plotting, along with the gestures of kneeling, kissing, and exchanging rings, 
solidify the play's structure and link the major and the minor characters together. John 
Russell Brown describes the relentless cross-patterning as 'a series of reflective theatre 
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images' in 'Webster's reflective, or analogical, dramatic structure'. This specific scene 
and its imagery are foreshadowed even before the betrothal ceremony. The play's 
concentricity contains an implicit and explicit set of comparisons between earlier and 
subsequent events and sympathetic and unsympathetic personae. A symmetrical interplay 
of opposites and similarities is built up between the Duchess and Ferdinand, Bosola and 
Antonio, the Duchess and Cariola, the Old Lady and Julia, Antonio and Julia's ridiculed 
husband, Castruchio, Ferdinand and the Doctor, Ferdinand and Antonio, Ferdinand and the 
deceased Duke of Amalfi, the Cardinal and Bosola, and the Cardinal and the Duchess. 
Moreover, the Duchess's courtship of the champion of horsemanship echoes Ferdinand's 
courtship of the Provisor of the Horse, anticipating the following action. 
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In this regard, the two commoners, whom Frank Whigham calls 'mobile 
servants', 439 are related to each other at the outset through the opposite imagery they use. 
While, for example, the newly returned courtier compares a healthy political body to the 
pure running water of a fountain, the embittered ex-convict analogises the current, stagnant 
political situation to 'standing pools' (Li. 12, 50). The relationship between Antonio, the 
idealist, and Bosola, the malcontent, is analogous and antithetical at the same time. The two 
are associated in Ferdinand's mind as candidates for a post of spy in the household of his 
sister (Li. 149). Also, the similarity of action and diction in their first interviews with their 
superiors links them together as two subordinate ambitious and insecure employees, acutely 
aware of the conflict between rank and worth, and inherited position and personal 
qualifications in a world of class paranoia. Each one of them searches for self-identity and 
security of position through a 'service' by which he hopes to attain the 'favour' of his 
employer. 

There are, as a matter of fact, certain recurrent words with negative implications 
that reverberate in the two scenes, setting a dominant tone for the entire play: 'gift', 
'procure', 'reward', 'wages', 'sir', 'great men', 'devil', 'hell', and 'heaven'. Despite the 
beauty and tenderness of the Duchess's wooing of her steward, the scene resembles a 
business transaction. The initial cautious and reluctant response of the two subjects is 
eventually overwhelmed by the prospect of winning a worthier prize (I.ii.183, 346-7). Both 
recipients stress the devilish nature of the prize, whether it is golden coins or a golden 
wedding ring (I.ii. 1 84, 328). 'In both cases the ruler sets out to bind the subject in a secret 
relationship [. . .]. Finally, the outcome of both encounters is that the rulers have 
"purchased" instruments for satisfying private desires.' 440 

Further, the two pairs are simultaneously joined and disjoined from each other by 
virtue of language and practice. As the Duchess and Ferdinand share the same 
emotionalism, passionate sexuality, stubborn egocentricity and indifference to public duty, 
the four characters endeavour to 'seem the thing it is not' (I.ii.364, III. i. 64-5). P. F. Vernon 
remarks that 'the actions of the Duchess and Antonio in the first three acts of the play are as 
culpable as those of their persecutors. They are up to their ears in secrecy and disguise.' 441 

439 'Sexual and Social Mobility in The Duchess ofMalfi', PMLA, 100 (1985), 167-86 (p. 167). 
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However, Antonio's and the Duchess's early and uneasy awareness of their obligatory need 
for 'secrecy and disguise' as a means for survival pinpoints the fact that they take moral 
issues far more seriously than the brothers and Bosola. Antonio shows this when he 
ruefully remarks: 'The great are like the base; nay, they are the same, / When they seek 
shameful ways to avoid shame' (II.iii.51-2). 

Accordingly, disguise starts as metaphor, and, then, develops to become literal. 
First, Ferdinand asks Bosola to 'keep [his] old garb of melancholy' as a natural disguise, 
then, he warns his sister against 'these chargeable revels; / A visor and a mask' (I.ii.199, 
252-3). Again, as in The White Devil, the appearance-reality dichotomy is the playwright's 
central preoccupation. Unlike the former tragedy, however, practitioners of disguise in this 
play fall into two groups, one of which is justified, because it hides truth in order to defend 
itself; whereas the other puts on a mask in order to offend people. In this regard, 
theatricality in the play can be either bourgeois or aristocratic. 441 The first category is more 
liberal, domestic and self-protective, and it is its practitioners' final resort. In contrast, the 
second category is more subversive and destructive, and it is not 'imposed'' on but 'chosen' 
by the opposing faction. 443 

Another difference between the two dissembling parties is that the victimisers make 
canny and perverted use of the verbal and physical symbols employed naturally by the 
victimised. Actually, they develop and relate their different distorted and oppressive 
meanings to these emblematic terminologies, props and gestures. For example, the dagger 
is the first and the most recurrent of what Sanford Sternlicht terms Webster's 'sex -troubled' 
imagery. 444 Fittingly, we see the dagger twice with the 'sex-troubled' twin brother of the 
Duchess before he hands it to his sister leaving her and Antonio speculating over its 
uncertain significance (III. ii. 149-53). That it is their father's means that the penile symbol 
is a sign of the threatening phallic aggressiveness and the patriarchal authority the son 
claims from the father to protect the honour of his family and to supervise his sister's 
sexuality. In that chilling instant, when the motionless figure of the brother silently 
substitutes himself for the husband, the unsheathed weapon grimly recalls the Duchess's 
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playful and ominous banter about the old tale in which a naked sword is placed on the 
marriage bed between the lovers to enforce chastity (I.ii.413-4). 

In this regard, just as Ferdinand is associated with the masculinity of the poniard so 
the Duchess is associated with the femininity and the vanity of the looking glass. The 
inference is that even the usage of this symbol of fragility is given a grotesque theatrical 
twist by the people of this play. Ferdinand, as an instance, wants to 'purge' his sister's 
'infected blood' with 'fire' and 'cupping-glass' (II.v.24-6). Bosola, too, jests obscenely 
about the glasshouse and the swelling up of the glass, which prefigures the rounded 'belly' 
of the pregnant Duchess (II.ii.7-9). Moreover, in the mad masque, the glass/women 
imagery is stretched further by a typical patriarchal mentality to reach even for the 
supernatural. In this case, hell becomes a matter of perspective (IV. ii. 74-80). It is obviously 
linked to Bosola's meditation over the body of the dead Duchess where he equates his 
'guilty conscience' to 'a perspective / That shows us hell' (IV. ii. 353-4). It seems therefore 
that hell for the inhabitants of Webster's plays is not theological so much as it is personal 
and mental. The Cardinal's 'tedious [. . .] guilty conscience' projects to him a 'material' 
hell and a visible devil in the fishpond of his garden (V.v.4-7). Thus, with the Cardinal, as 
well as with Bosola, 'conscience has, as it were, become an optical instrument for 
producing a "perspective" picture'. 445 

In this regard, the playwright's obscure and elusive vision relates significantly to the 
Renaissance art of optical perspective, defined by the OED as 'the art of delineating solid 
objects upon a plane surface so that the drawing produces the same impression of apparent 
relative positions and magnitudes, or of distance, as do the actual objects when viewed 
from a particular point'. The inference is that the picture that is seen as one image from a 
particular angle becomes quite another from a different position. Consequently, viewpoints 
are relative, shifty, oblique and vanishing. Clarity is, as Wolfflin puts it, 'indeterminate', 
and 'there is a clearness of the unclear'. Baroque art, moreover, 'avoids this acme of clarity. 
It will not say everything where it can leave something to be guessed'. 446 

Similarly, indefiniteness, haziness of motivation, and an acute amalgam of 
discontinuities and contradiction colour the diverse ramifications of The Duchess ofMalfi. 

445 Inga-Stina Ewbank, 'Webster's Realism, or "A Cunning Piece Wrought Perspective'", in John Webster, 
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For example, Ferdinand stops Bosola's enquiry about the reasons for disfavouring his 
sister's remarriage: 'Do not you ask the reason: but be satisfied, / I say I would not' (I.ii.77- 
8); Antonio tells Bosola: 'I do understand your inside'' while Bosola's reply is incredulous: 
'Do you so?' (II. i.. 5-6); again Ferdinand harps on the impossibility for any human being to 
probe his inner being: 'Do not ask then: / He that can compass me, and know my drifts, / 
May say he hath put a girdle 'bout the world, /And sounded all her quick sands.' His self- 
aggrandisement, however, is deflated by Bosola's blunt response: "you [. . .] grossly / 
Flatter yourself (III. i. 83-9). There is a deliberate 'blurring of outline', 447 which is 
characterised by incompleteness, unsatisfactory replies and puzzlement: 'Why', for 
example, does Ferdinand, after all, 'do this?' (IV. i. 113). Also, why does the Duchess 
distrust her husband by suspecting it was 'by his confederacy' that Ferdinand took access to 
her lodging (III. ii. 87-8)? Likewise, what is the reason for Julia's rejection of Delio's 
attempt at seduction while we, like everyone else in the play, already know that she is an 
adulteress (V.i.25)? Moreover, is Bosola's remorse genuine or is it only stimulated by a 
repeated negligence? In addition, is 'I am Duchess of Malfi still' an assertion of a brave 
spirit or a desperate clinging to a title of a rank, the responsibility of which the Regent has 
voluntarily abandoned years earlier (IV.ii. 139)? Further, is the fifth act a glorification of the 
Duchess's haunting spirit, or is it a dramatisation of a vain haunting? On top of that, is 
Ferdinand, truly, the twin brother of the Duchess, given that Bosola announces the visit of 
her 'elder brother the Lord Ferdinand' to his prisoner (IV.i.21, IV. 262)? What about 
Pescara's 'his' in 'As salary for his lust'; does it refer to the Cardinal or to Antonio 
(V.ii.52)? Also, why does not Antonio reply to Ferdinand's second and last direct address 
to him: 'How is't, worthy Antonio?' (III. i. 45)? Was Antonio, after all, ambitious? Even his 
loyal friend has his suspicion: 'I do fear / Antonio is betray'd: how fearfully / Shows his 
ambition now' (II. iv. 79-81). 448 Why does the servant appear on stage in rVi.91? His 
appearance has no other function, but to trigger the Duchess's verbal abuse, exactly as the 
first appearance of the Old Lady provokes Bosola's 'abusing [of] women' (II.i.23). Is 
Bosola's praise of Antonio a ploy to drag the Duchess into uncovering the name of the 
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father of her children? Is it a genuine defence of his social equal? Or is it both? Why 
does the Duchess's son from Antonio and not from her deceased husband become the 
successor? And is Delio's 'integrity of life' a triumphant reference to the Duchess's 
immortality or is it the crowning of ironies? 450 

In effect, Webster presents characters and incidents from a variety of angles so that 
no absolute standpoint is favourable. He, as a matter of fact, only gives clues opening up 
infinite loopholes. His deliberate ambivalence and rich ambiguity contribute richly to the 
play's meaning and function. In this regard, as the baroque impressionist relies on 
collaboration from the spectator to unfold the intricacies of his picture, the author assigns a 
vital role to each member of the audience. Because 'some parts remain hidden and one 
object overlaps another, the beholder is stimulated to imagine what he cannot see'. 451 
Appreciation therefore stems from a different sort of 'beauty' that 'no longer resides in 
fully apprehensible clarity at all, but passes to those forms which cannot quite be 
apprehended and always seem to elude the spectator'. 452 

Consequently, one is likely to end up with 'aesthetic satisfaction' from Webster of 
the sort associated with the plastic in painting. 453 However, like every other trait in the play, 
the effect is not wholly aesthetic but mixed. The drama is designed to keep the audience on 
the alert, activating their intellectual and sensory energy to the extreme. Its blending of 
ceremonial ritualism and bourgeois familiarity on the one hand, and horror and farce on the 
other, will probably produce an effect of an ill-defined nature. 

The banishment of a father, mother and their three children, for example, despite the 
fact that it is framed within a doubled narrative and an alienating mode of presentation, has 
an intimate touch of naturalism, which, in contrast to the dumb shows of The White Devil, 
invites sympathy. Rowland Wymer gives a visual description of a vulnerable family against 
a powerful Church-State authority, presented with masculine and martial signifiers: 'The 
scene on the road near Ancona - the little family group clutching a few possessions and 
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confronted by armed men - awakens memories of a hundred newsreels and no doubt had a 
similar emotional impact on seventeenth-century audiences who were not ignorant of the 
effects of war and tyranny on domestic happiness.' 454 The scene, actually, achieves an 
additional irony from the fact that it is set in a Christian shrine where a helpless family 
retreats for sanctuary. If the Statue of Virgin Mary appears on stage, it would be linked to 
the 'figure cut in alabaster / Kneels at my husband's tomb', and to the statue-like kneeling 
Duchess before her executioners (I. ii. 370-1). And if the Duchess and her family kneel as a 
gesture of 'presenting] themselves at the shrine', the irony would be clearer. The scene is 
also pivotal in terms of theme and stage property. It presents the first ceremonial and public 
clash between private domesticity and the self-imposed 'duty' of the Patriarch (Li. 21, 
II. i. 125, V.i.69). The breaking of the family union is symbolised by the violent ripping of 
the wedding ring from the Duchess's finger by her Cardinal brother- 'turn[ed] soldier' 
(III.iii.1). 

The jewellery/ring imagery is another reflective symbol with significance 
reverberating through the play. Antonio's winning of the tilting prize of the jewel 
prefigures his winning of the Duchess. Also, an earlier connection has already been made 
between the Duchess's wedding ring that she places on Antonio's finger, and which he 
accepts with deliberation, and Ferdinand's bribe of golden coins, which Bosola accepts 
with similar consideration. The imagery is echoed in Delio's offer of gold to Julia and in 
the wedding noose with which the executioners strangle Cariola and the Duchess. 

Unsurprisingly, the usage of the ring is also distorted as that of the other props- 
symbols in the play. For the lovers, the ring is the 'circumference' of home and harmony; 
for the Cardinal and Ferdinand, however, it means lust and contamination of royal blood 
(I.ii.384). Both brothers therefore change the metaphoric protection of the circular shape of 
the ring into real chains and prisons. The Cardinal, divesting himself of his own clerical 
ring, uses the couple's token of love to enforce an annulment of marriage, and Ferdinand 
even distorts it into a morbid token of death and incestuous marriage. 

In this regard, Ferdinand plays on his imprisoned sister the first of 'his mad tricks' 
when he extends to her the 'excellent property' of the be-ringed dead man's hand (V.iv.15, 
IV. i. 65-6). The gesture is a grotesque parody of the betrothal episode and a perverse 
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prologue to the mock wedding-masque of the madmen. Dale J. Randall describes the 
severed hand as a 'tool that serves Webster both literally and figuratively as an extension of 
Ferdinand's psychopathic fixation. The clasping of Ferdinand's hand with the Duchess's 
materialises the hand-in-hand emblem of the fede ring but attaches to it erotic sadism and 
hints of devilish witchcraft'. 455 

Accordingly, the play shows an obsessive interest with dismembering the body and 
treating its parts as dislocated and separate objects. The severed hand scene literalises the 
obsession. Yet, we also hear of detached body parts all through the play: Ferdinand 
demands to have Antonio's head 'in business', or to have his heart rather 'than his money' 
(III.v.27, 35), Bosola speaks to the Duchess of 'that curious engine, your white hand' 
(III. ii. 293), Ferdinand promises his sister that he'll give her Antonio's heart soon (rV.i.49), 
and it is reported that Ferdinand was seen at midnight 'with the leg of a man' / Upon his 
shoulder' (V.ii.14-5). 

As parts of the body are grotesquely dismembered, the realm of the senses is 
bizarrely confused. People, for example, refuse to hear each other: the Duchess implores 
her brothers to give her a chance to speak (I.ii.223), and she later asks Ferdinand to hear her 
(III. iii. 73-5). The sense of sight is similarly distorted: though Ferdinand takes pains to 
avoid seeing Antonio in his sister's chamber, he engages in a direct address to an absent 
addressee (89-100). His manner of address, echoing his hysterical threats to a sister who is 
not present, reveals a disintegrated psyche (II.v.47-9). His sensations are so awry that he 
confuses seeing and hearing: 'Methinks I see her laughing' (38). His rhetorical frenzy 
shows also that when Ferdinand is angry from someone, he decides not to see that person 
any more, chiefly because he or she prompts his guilt and reminds him of his repressed 
'sin'. As he therefore forbids himself from coming face to face with the anonymous 
husband of his sister, he decides not to lay eye on an erring Duchess (III. ii. 135, IV.i.27-8). 
Also, when he is finally struck with the atrocity of the 'horrid murther' he has directed, he 
orders Bosola to 'never look upon me more' so 'that I may never see thee' (IV.ii.304, 311, 
321). 

455 'The Rank and Earthy Background of Certain Physical Symbols in The Duchess ofMalfi\ Renaissance 
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period as betrothal or espousal token (Anne of Denmark was presented with one on her marriage to King 
James of Scotland, later to become James I), its origin extends back to the Roman period. 



Thus, the incoherence of the 'wild consort', which Ferdinand produces in honour of 
his sister, is not distinct from the brutal twist in the usage of stage imagery and the function 
of the senses, because it, too, epitomises a breakdown of communication. As the hand of 
the dead man is an extension of Ferdinand's troubled psyche and a foreshadowing of the 
leg he will be seen carrying in his lunacy, the madmen masque, with its explicit obscene 
innuendoes, is a reflection of Ferdinand's sensual side and an ironic sign of his approaching 
madness. It is also an actualisation of the 'madness' of the wooing scene, and of Antonio's 
earlier connection between ambition and madness, when he described 'the wild noise of 
prattling visitants, / Which makes it, lunatic, beyond all cure' (I. ii. 337-41). The masque 
provides commentary, too, on the main personages of the play. Berry links Bosola with the 
mad astrologer, the Cardinal with the mad priest, and Ferdinand with the mad doctor and 
the mad lawyer. 456 'That hideous noise'- the dance, the song, and the music - is a staging 
of the art of madness, or, to use Webster's own words, it is a representation of madness 
'plagu'd in art' (IV. i. 110), which could be interpreted in two main ways. It might be seen 
as a proxy consummation between Ferdinand and the Duchess, preceded by the 'love- 
token' he presented to her on the finger of a dead person's hand (IV.i.47). In this way, it 
appears like a celebration of 'a kind of "wedding in madness'" between brother and 
sister. 457 In addition, it is an 'antimasque', or a charivari, viewed by Inga-Stina Ekeblad as 
'a contrivance of cruel irony on the part of Ferdinand', so that the Duchess is mocked with 
a 'belated wedding entertainment' leading up to the main masque when she is 'taken out' 
by Bosola. 458 In either case, the Duchess is the bride/corpse, and imagery of death and that 
of love are superimposed upon each other. 

Effectively, just as her secret marriage ceremony was linked with death, the 
Duchess's clandestine, ritualised ceremony of death is an ironic performance of marriage: 
'Such weddings may more properly be said / To be executed, than celebrated (I.ii.241-2). 
Accordingly, the preparations for the laying out of her body are linked with those of 
dressing a bride (IV.ii. 187-190, 232). 'The death scene becomes a grotesque reenactment of 
the wooing scene.' 459 Her final monumentalised kneeling composure, which is not shared 
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by any of the dying characters, closes the circle she draws around herself by placing a 
wedding ring around Antonio's finger. It also provides a visual echo to her kneeling or 
'stooping' to marry an inferior, and of the kneeling alabaster figure at her husband's tomb 
(I. ii. 370-1). 'This would allow the delicate colours of the alabaster figure to merge with the 
life tones of the breathing woman in the minds of the audience.' 460 Such an overlap of the 
natural with the artificial, and the 'flesh and blood' with the 'lifeless trunk', is an 
explorative experiment on the part of the characters and their creator to commemorate 
death. Thus the prophetic wax effigies, the 'princes' images on their tomb', the monuments 
and the statues, the abbey amidst ruins and the echo are examples of this insistent concern 
(IV.i.68,rV.ii.l53). 

In this regard, it is not true that the life-like wax figures of Antonio and his child 
have no bigger 'function than Madame Tussaud's'. 461 Their tableau, to say the least, 
constitutes a physical focus that adds an additional complexity to many of the play's 
images and motifs. They are also a visualisation of Ferdinand's obsession with 'such dumb 
things' and their repeated variants in the play (III.ii.106). These 'presentations [. . .] fram'd 
in wax' (IV.i.lll) are a natural sequel of an unnatural content for the torment episode, 
starting with cutting a hand from a body to take a part in this 'sad spectacle', and ending 
with the showing off of the whole 'piece from which 'twas tane' (56-7). 

'The shock,' therefore, 'of recognition, which comes from the reappearance of the 
image from an echo in the hearer's memory, lends authenticity and presence to the new 
image.' 462 The progression is not fragmentary but coherent and complete. Here, the 
shocked Duchess wishes to be a 'picture, fashion'd out of wax'; in the mad scene, she 
becomes like a 'picture in the gallery, / A deal of life in show, but none in practice / Or 
rather like some reverend monument / Whose ruins are even pitied'; and, after death, she is 
resurrected as a haunting echo that 'grew from the ruins of an ancient abbey' (IV.i.63, 
IV. ii. 3 1-4, V.iii.2). 'Such scattered and miscellaneous references', notes Forker, 'gather a 
kind of force by accumulation and finally come into rich association with each other in the 
late scene where physical ruins become the setting for a theme that Webster has been 
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building all along.' The setting, in other words, as part of a consistently built design, 
gathers further poignancy when it rebuts Bosola's final pessimism about 'dead walls, or 
vaulted graves / That ruin'd, yield no echo' (V.v.96-7). The irony is that, like the Cardinal's 
cry for help, when the voice does come, it fails to help because it is ignored. The 
disembodied voice starts as an audible duplication of language, yet it gradually takes the 
shape of a vivid 'face folded in sorrow' (V.iii.43). The echo therefore is 'Webster's delicate 
technique of repetition and parallelism become subject and theme.' 464 

Following the same argument, Ferdinand's wolfishness is, too, a static set in 
motion: 'when Ferdinand goes mad the image becomes actuality [. . .] Ferdinand is an 
animal.' 465 Ferdinand's lycanthropy, as a matter of fact, sets the image in motion by 
activating the bestial nature within. 'In the development of the "wolf theme', comments 
Schuman, 'Webster creates a grotesque emblem of the degradation possible to human 
nature.' 466 Nonetheless, the metamorphosis into a hairy 'wolfs skin [. . .] on the inside' is 
definitely not sudden, since the madness that Ferdinand wanted to inflict on his sister turns 
now on him, and his disturbed predatory nature also hits him back when he attempts to 
throttle his shadow (V.ii.16-7). 

Incidents like Ferdinand's funny madness encourage views that 'there is something 
faintly ridiculous about Webster'. 7 However, this absurdity is not uniquely Websterian, 
since many employed it as a means 'to thwart conventional moral expectation'. Laughing 
therefore at violence and getting pleasure out of someone else's pain reflects the moral 
chaos, the ethical disorder and the disorientation of values depicted in the topsy-turvy 
court- world of the Elizabethan and Jacobean plays. 

Nonetheless, the comicality of The Duchess of Malfi, in particular, is linked with 
three other disturbing features. First, its laughter looks to be not dependent on a free will, 
but 'bent to all sways of the oppressor's will' (III.v.142): 'laugh when I laugh' (I.ii.45), and 
'the Lord Ferdinand laughs' (III.iii.53). Second, it is not necessarily genuine: Ferdinand's 
laughter, for example, is 'merely outside' (I.ii.92); it is 'like a deadly cannon, that lightens 
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ere it smokes' (III.iii.54). Bosola sums up for Castruchio the inverted meaning of a smile: 
'if you smile upon a prisoner, hang him, but if you frown upon him, and threaten him, let 
him be sure to escape the gallows' (II. i. 10-12). Third, laughter here is more aggressive and 
hostile than in The White Devil; it is what Berry says is 'of an altogether sadder variety'. 469 
It is 'sadder', because it is delicately entwined with a view of a family, friendship and 
loyalty, which we did not encounter either in The Revenger's Tragedy or in The White 
Devil. 

The Theatrical Text 

The account given of the play's text and its complexity suggests that a modern production 
would have to resolve at least five major problems. First, the play's mixture of symbolism 
and realism might hinder a balanced emphasis on the two by pushing the director to adhere 
to one and give up the other: 'Thus, far from being able to reconcile convention and 
realism, the director is likely to find himself forced to choose between them.' 470 Obviously, 
when he or she prioritises one over the other, the outcome is likely to unbalance the 
thematic structure of the play by emphasising, for example, domesticity over politics or 
politics over domesticity. The second problem is the 'inverse analogue' 471 character- to- 
character relationship in the play where dramatis personae act like each other's doubles and 
foils at the same time. The result might be a production that blurs ethical distinctions 
between good and evil, resulting from its stressing the similarities between protagonists and 
antagonists rather than the differences, or the differences rather than the similarities. This 
would threaten to destroy the complexity of Webster's characters portraying them as 
equally good or bad as each other. The third issue to be resolved is related to the mixed 
tonality of the play where comedy and farce appear side by side with tragedy and horror. 
The play's fifth act and the death of the heroine when there is still an Act to go forms the 
fourth difficulty; and the density of the play's language and imagery is, of course, the final 
and the most central of them all. Because the RSC's production of the play in the Swan 
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theatre in 1989 took a big risk in staging the play practically uncut, it is interesting to see 
how it handled this wide range of stylistic, structural, tonal and thematic challenges. 

479 

Due to what Peter Thomson commends as the 'easy transportability' of setting 
and stage property in Webster's drama, this rendition, directed by Bill Alexander, was able 
to adapt from the Swan to the Pit with the minimum of difficulty. The opening date for the 
performances in the Swan was 6 December 1989, and for those in the Pit 1 May 1990. 473 
To my knowledge, there was one major difference between the two revivals in addition, of 
course, to the venue: Nigel Terry was the Swan's Bosola and Stephen Boxer the Pit's. The 
rest of the cast remained unaltered: Harriet Walter played the Duchess, Mick Ford Antonio, 
Russell Dixon the Cardinal, Bruce Alexander Ferdinand, and Patricia Kerrigan was Julia. 
My discussion will focus on the Swan production. 

The setting was plain and expressive, and the apron platform was kept almost bare: 
'the production is memorable for many reasons, not least the luxury of being allowed to 
spend an evening unassailed by distracting devices in design, set, and costume.' 474 At the 
opening, there was a jewel the size of a tennis ball placed on a cushion on a padded stool in 
the middle of the stage (to be given later to Antonio). Two kinds of chairs were used, armed 
(for Duchess, Bosola, and Ferdinand) and armless (for Julia). There were also two lecterns, 
one for Antonio, on which there were an inkwell and a pen, and one for the Cardinal - 
coming up through the trapdoor - on which there was an open and poisoned Bible. A 
curtain was hung on either side of the square, middle-upstage archway flanked by two 
doors. Above the curtain, hung over the gallery in the Cardinal's palace, was a gigantic, 
bejewelled crucifix with the Christ figure as a symbol of the catholic heritage of the family 
of Aragon. 

The production's programme gives a clear definition of how it understands the 
foundation of the play: 'The grandeur of the family of Aragon ensures that this is a drama 
of lineage - and specifically catholic lineage.' In effect, the performance's concern with 
class barriers and aristocracy was realised onstage mainly through the ruling family's lavish 
and sumptuous costumes. Until the bedchamber scene, the Duchess appeared in 
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embroidered, colourful, long dresses and long necklaces, and Ferdinand had black 
breeches, white shirt, and a full-buttoned leather jewelled waistcoat. The aristocracy, 
however, that we have here is of a more precisely defined nature than that found, for 
example, either in The Revenger's Tragedy or in The White Devil, because it is the 
aristocracy of imperialism. Again, the programme has its say: 'the Spanishness of the 
House of Aragon stands in sharp contrast to the Italianness of everyone else in the play. 
The power of Aragon is the power of colonialism and conquest.' 475 

The programme's insistence therefore on the literary text's Jacobean notion of 
'"family" as "dynasty"' 476 points to the way the production hit two birds with one stone, so 
meeting both of the first two challenges already mentioned - in relation to the style/theme 
issue and to characterisation. Clearly, 'family' is linked to a more realistic portrait of 
intimate domesticity, whereas 'dynasty', especially in a royal family, has an unhidden 
linkage to politics and spectacle. From this perspective, the 1989 RSC's rendition of The 
Duchess ofMalfi could be seen as an imperfect fulfilment of McLuskie's and Uglow's wish 
'to see a production which could give effective theatrical life to both the personal and the 
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political dimension of the play'. 

In this regard, the ceremonious presentation of the dumb show of the churchman's 
investiture in stately clothes - cut by many other productions, because of its theatrical 
complexity and lack of effect on the narrative of the plot - confirmed the political context 
of the brothers' source of authority by staging a practical linkage between Catholicism and 
politics. The Cardinal's change of clothes was upstage, and there were two stands next to 
him: 'one for the armour to be set on, and the other for the Cardinal to put discarded robes 
etc. on. The full list of items is: sword, helmet, shield, breastplate, spurs, ring, cross (on 
chain), hat, and robes'. The Shrine of Our Lady at Loretto was situated in the gallery, 
symbolised by a statue of Madonna carrying a child on a plinth, surrounded by candles. The 
Duchess, Antonio, the three children (two boys and a girl), Cariola, and Lady (a nanny, not 

475 In the programme, Lisa Jardine explains that, from 1494 till the end of the sixteenth century, Naples was 
ruled alternately by the Spanish and the French (p. 1). The play is set in 1504, the year specified in the 
horoscope of Antonio's first child. The occupation theme is hinted at by Ferdinand's announcing to Silvio of 
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Antonio's which he gives to Julia (V.i.5-36). 
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the text's Old Lady, referred to in cast list as midwife), were in their travel clothes; the 
ladies and the girl were in long black silk wraps and Antonio and his child were in white 
shirts, black breeches, and long black coats. They were carrying two bundles (the bundles 
would be their seats during their flight), and they were watched by two anonymous and 
hooded pilgrims, carrying two bags and leaning on two staffs. The music that Webster 
disclaimed (III. iv. 7-22) was played, and it was played beautifully. The all-in-all 
composition of the scene, with the sight of the statue of the Virgin Mary and child Jesus, 
constituted a shocking abuse of what Allman calls a Christian 'apotheosis of womanhood 
as loving mother and merciful intercessor. Whatever the Duchess's motive for pilgrimage, 
she stands on that sacred ground as a mother whom tyranny has deprived of shelter, her 
family a replica of the holy family at Christianity's heart'. 479 Thus, preserving the dumb 
show served, too, to secure sympathy and pity for the fate of the Duchess and her family. 
Gunnar Boklund comments on the original script: 'The silent part played by the children in 
The Duchess ofMalfi turns what was merely a tragic love story into a family tragedy, with 
all the additional pathos and increased scope that this implies.' 480 

As a result, the production's domesticity was stressed by giving the fruitful love 
between Antonio and the Duchess a primary focus. 'Director Bill Alexander', says Jack 
Tinker, '[. . .] chooses to underline the quieter, domestic tones of this dark piece, and in the 
process seeks to secure our abiding sympathies in the doomed Duchess and her 
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husband.' Accordingly, the couple was presented in positive terms: Antonio was not 
ambitious and the Duchess was warm, modest, friendly and humorous. Unlike Helen 
Mirren's Duchess of the 1980 Manchester production, Walter's Duchess was not dressed in 
a sexy manner, and she was neither lascivious nor a liar. 482 The emphasis was therefore on 
the nobility of her nature and status rather than on her erotic desires. 

In this regard, the acting of the Duchess presented 'an aristocratic icon both by 
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breeding and temperament'. Her authority, as a matter of fact, was established as soon as 
she came down from the gallery where she stood as a silent statue for Antonio's appraisal. 
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Those present all bowed to her and applauded her entrance, whereas Silvio knelt to her. Her 
friendliness and sense of fun appeared when she left the stage laughing, arm in arm with 
Silvio to whom she volunteered to give a lift to Milan. Actually, humour gave the Duchess 
plenty of credibility, and it was used by her as a defensive weapon. The text's Duchess is a 
liar, but Walter's was not. The original Duchess lies to her brothers that she will 'never 
marry' only to proceed, without the slightest pause in the scenic structure, into wooing her 
steward. The Duchess here, however, spoke this sentence jokingly as an announcement to 
the brothers and the audience to the effect that 'I'm lying here, do not take it seriously'. 
Also, her reaction to her brothers' choric lecturing to her, as soon as the Cardinal made his 
exit after she knelt and kissed his ring, was to laugh and clap her hands in applause for their 
artificial performance: 'I think this speech between you both was studied, / It came so 
roundly off (I.ii.247-8). Even Ferdinand's offensive sexual innuendo about the tongue- 
penis was greeted by his sister not with protest or discomfort but with a laugh: 'Fie Sir!' 
(255). 

Actually, Walter tried to use similar defensive laughter in the wooing scene, but it 
was undercut by her shyness and embarrassment. The Duchess drew the curtain as a hiding 
place for Cariola, and she did not, as the text indicates, draw 'the traverse to reveal 
Antonio'. The latter came from the side of the audience and sat behind his desk upstage. 
The Duchess started very formally but her emotional confusion was obvious. Antonio 
remained seated until he sensed the Duchess's embarrassment at the word 'beauteous' 
(I.ii.287). He offered to bring her 'the particulars of your revenue and expense', and was 
about to leave the stage when her clarification of his misunderstanding held him back (290- 
1). The Duchess took off her ring and placed it on his open palm: 'Fie, fie, what's all this?' 
(321). She, then, went on persuading him to remove that dancing 'ambitious devil' by 
putting the ring on his finger. Antonio knelt but her command for him to rise up was 
refused or, at least, delayed. Even though the proposing widow extended to him her hand: 
'Or if you please, my hand to help you so', Antonio, contrary to the stage directions of the 
script, did not stand up (235). The message was that Mick Ford's Antonio was not 
ambitious, since he talked about chains and ambition while he was still kneeling (336-41). 
The Duchess's deep sighs and nervous walking on the stage indicated her impatience and 
frustration at his obstinate caution and hesitancy. His 'O my unworthiness' drove her to 



despair (347). Till now, the Duchess had no intimate contact with Antonio; she observed 
his trembling only from the way he looked and not because she touched him. Gradually, 
she started to gather courage; she touched his heart when she asked him to take fear out of 
it, and encouraged him by taking his hands in hers: 'Sir, be confident, / What is't distracts 
you?' (366-70). Finally, when she got his approval to be 'the constant sanctuary / Of your 
good name', she thanked him by embracing him, followed, a few seconds later, by the 
Quietus est kiss (376-80). He kissed her in return, and she put her hands around his back as 
a concrete image of an abstract 'circumference'. When Cariola came out through the 
curtain, the kneeling Antonio, frightened, broke away towards the door. The waiting 
woman officiated the ritual by taking their hands and entwining them together, then, putting 
her hands over them. The Duchess stood up with Antonio's help, put her hand on her eyes, 
'I now am blind', and both left laughing through the curtain. 

Consequently, Walter's innocent sexuality in the wooing scene encouraged some 
reviewers to criticise the lack of 'voluptuous defiance' in her performance, comparing it to 
the more sexual eating of Bosola's apricots as she 'greedily' consumes them: 'Early on 
Harriet Walter's blanched, erotically muted Duchess shows more passion for apricots than 
for secretly wooing her steward.' 484 The truth of such arguments, however, does not belittle 
the actress's sexual performance that was, obviously, instructed to present a different kind 
of sexuality in each phase: shy or unconfident sexuality in the wooing scene, gastronomic 
in the pregnancy scene, and openly vital sexuality in the bedchamber episode. 

Accordingly, James T. Henke remarks that 'Webster [. . .] associates sex with 
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appetite for food' by linking 'gastronomic appetite and sexual appetite.' Indeed, Bosola's 
mention of the apricots changed the Duchess's temperament from grumpiness to 
cheerfulness. She was breathing heavily, 'I am exceeding short-winded', when she and her 
ladies joined Antonio, Delio and Bosola (Hi. 112). Antonio's arm led her to a chair in the 
middle of the stage, and he kept standing next to her giving her documents to sign during 
the dialogue. The Old Lady came to her, while she was still seated, and untangled her 
necklace from the collar; the Duchess got more displeased, so Cariola, too, gave a hand. 
But when Bosola handed her the bowl of apricots, she got very passionate and excited: 
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'Good, her colour rises' (II. i. 135). When Bosola, moreover, told her that the fruit was 
ripened in horse-dung, she and the audience laughed together (143). Then, when the 
laughter ceased, the Duchess paused a little asking herself about the true reason of her 
laughter. It appeared as if her first laugh were a compliment to the laughing audience. 
When she rethought about this horse-dung that she did not instantly understand, she burst 
into a childish laughter at which the audience laughed again. Nonetheless, the merry 
atmosphere did not last long; soon, the Duchess, who was about to hold out the bowl back 
to Bosola, felt unwell, dropped the bowl before Bosola could get it, and rushed with her 
entourage in chaos off the stage. 

The third kind of sensuality the Duchess exhibited was more playful and confident, 
and it came out when she looked most vulnerable in her white nightdress and slippers, 
assured of her protection inside the shell of her bedroom. The scene stressed the privacy of 
a Regent and stood for loving domesticity. This was in keeping with Norman Rabkin's 
comment on the literary text: 'the image that lingers longest is that of the poignant 
hairbrushing scene, with all its implications of the explosion of the world of innocence.' 
Joyous laughter was heard as a boy and a girl were playing together before Cariola led them 
out with their toys. The wooden horse on wheels was the production's symbol of a 
threatened happy family life, and the allusion is in 'I have seen my little boy oft scourge his 
top' (III. v. 76). The Duchess was seated behind her dressing table, which looked 'like a 
large butler's tray on a x legged stand, on the tray to be: hand mirror, brush, perfume, 
powder, etc.'. Cariola was brushing her hair, but she left for a few seconds to bring the 
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casket of hairpins. Antonio came sneaking by, put his hand on her throat and startled her 
from behind, a foreshadowing of his subsequent sneaking. (Antonio in III. ii. 54-6 mentions 
to Cariola that 'stealing] forth' is a habit of his which he has 'divers times / Serv'd her the 
like, when she hath chaf d extremely.') 'Mick Ford', observes Georgina Blow, 'imbues 
Antonio with lusty and endearing earnestness.' 489 He took his jacket off, threw it on the rug 
downstage and laid on it (there was no bed in this scene but a rug). Cariola, Antonio and 
the Duchess were all merry and laughing. The Duchess moved out of her table and laid on 
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top of her husband on the rug: 'I'll stop your mouth' (III.ii.20). 'Their love scenes together 
are tender and touching, their affection for each other quite tangible.' 490 'The strength of 
her love for Antonio, played with an amiable wimpishness by Mick Ford, is never in 
doubt.' 491 The Duchess remained lying on the rug next to her husband until her enquiry 
about the 'ill-painter' and 'picture-maker', when she went back behind her dressing table 
(III.ii.52). She started playing with her hair, and sad music was playing while Antonio and 
Cariola sneaked out through the arras (where Cariola was hidden in the wooing scene). 

Ferdinand, whom we saw prior to the Duchess, entered from the same arras. She 
saw him only when she lifted her face from the mirror expecting to hear a reply from her 
husband: 'Have you lost your tongue?' (68). Shocked, she dropped her brush on the floor 
before Ferdinand put his poniard on her neck: 'Die then, quickly' (71). The angry brother's 
shattering of his sister's illusion of an impregnable family 'circumference' was symbolised 
by his ruthless kicking of a small toy forgotten on the floor. His sister tried to soothe him 
by taking his hand and walking with him around the stage: 'Will you see my husband?' 
(86). He looked quiet for a while before he threw her on the rug, shouting: 'Yes, if I could 
change / Eyes with a basilisk' (87-8). He became frantic, looking in all directions and 
addressing an absent Antonio. He told him to 'Enjoy thy lust still', while signalling at the 
Duchess as the object of Antonio's lust (99). 

In this regard, as Ferdinand's dynastic obsession invaded the Duchess's imaginary 
sheltered borders, state matters, represented by four officers, visualised the pressure of 
role's responsibility over personal desires. In contrast to the opening of the play where a 
public setting dwindled into a private three-person gathering, the intimate cosiness of a 
bedroom setting expanded into a crowded stage where the Regent conducted a state affair 
in her night dress and her hair loosened down. From one angle, this was a stark illustration 
of the public bursting into the private; from another, however, there was no true privacy in 
the first place, because Cariola was always with the two lovers. 

Commenting on the dramatic text, J. R. Mulryne notes what strikes him as the role 
played by 'the almost uninterrupted presence of Cariola, sympathetic but flippant and 
marginally prurient, a figure alien to the relationship, who helps the audience to feel a sense 
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of distance between the Duchess and her husband long before circumstances prise the two 
apart'. 492 In spite of that, the relationship between the Duchess and Cariola was not that of a 
waiting woman with her mistress but of a friend with another. Cariola was not Zanche, who 
betrayed her mistress, but a loyal comforter and a caring partner in suffering. Her 
faithfulness was most admirable when she covered her mistress with her body in face of the 
approaching executioners: 'I will die with her' (IV.ii.198). Cariola's essential role was 
apparent in every torment episode as the Duchess's consoler and source of strength and 
sanity. Many times, she wiped the Duchess's tears, caressed her hair and affectionately 
embraced her. 

Like Cariola, Bosola, too, helped the Duchess to maintain her spiritual balance in her 
mental ordeal. When the Duchess, for example, saw the bodies of her family, presented by 
the actors themselves, and not by wax effigies, hung over the upper stage railing behind the 
arras, she was emotionally shattered. Walter was able to convey the impression that what 
was hung in front of her was her world, her own creation; now that it was destroyed, her 
breakdown was complete. She ran and clung to them: 'If they would bind me to that lifeless 
trunk, / And let me freeze to death' (IV. i. 67-8). Bosola and Cariola dragged her away, and 
Cariola closed the curtain. Bosola's pity was provoked, he sat opposite to her on the floor 
offering her comfort: 'Come you must live', 'Come, be of comfort, I will save your life', 
and 'Now, by my life, I pity you' (69, 85, 88). It was here, however, that a major weakness 
in the production started to take shape; Bosola and Cariola were put on the same ethical 
scale, meaning that there was a larger stress on what they shared rather than on what they 
did not share; both pitied the Duchess and both were loyal servants. 

Bosola, as a matter of fact, assures Ferdinand that his master's satisfaction comes prior 
to the satisfaction of his own conscience: 'And though I loath'd the evil, yet I lov'd / You 
that did counsel it: and rather sought / To appear a true servant than an honest man 
(IV. ii. 325-7). The confession implies that the actor should embody some kind of struggle 
between his acute sense of right and wrong and his nagging need for faithfulness to a noble 
patron who will repay him with protection and support. What the rendition did, however, 
was to present a Bosola who had no such conflict, because he was 'honest man' all through. 
Actually, from the beginning there was a compassionate progression in Bosola's 
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characterisation. One example is that when he met Antonio in the dark after the delivery of 
the Duchess's first child, Ford was extremely rude to him: 'saucy slave', 'impudent snake', 
and 'scarce warm' (II.iii.36, 37, 38). Subsequently, sympathy was invited to Bosola who 
looked as a weak outsider arrogantly subdued by a former social-class companion whose 
promotion reflected negatively on him. The dramatic and the theatrical texts are in 
correspondence on this, but in performance Ford's haughty, angry and loud tone was 
contrasted to the calm, submissive and whispery replies of Terry. 

Thus, when the crucial and controversial scene with the Duchess came, the ambiguity 
of the original script was dissolved, and the audience was by now, very likely, prepared to 
accept Bosola's sympathy towards the Duchess and his vehement appraisal of her choice as 
genuine. Terry sat on the chair, took the Duchess's left hand, and was extremely 
understanding and happy. It looked as if his speech was sincerely 'friendly' and 
comforting, especially because it came, as in the playscript, after the Duchess has already 
disclosed to him the name of her husband (III. ii. 298). Later, when Bosola stabbed Antonio 
from behind in the dark, he, remorsefully, cradled his head in his lap and took his hand in a 
manner recalling his sympathetic holding of the Duchess's 'white hand', and which 
strengthened a positive view of him. 

Terry's Bosola, in other words, was an anti-hero, who was more a 'fantastical scholar' 
than a villainous ruffian (III.iii.40). Richard Edmonds observes that the actor - 'too smart 
and clean for an itinerant killer -speaks well'. 493 Michael Billington, too, describes the way 
Terry spoke as that not of a 'mercenary hit-man but as a soft-spoken scholar'. 494 Bosola's 
scholarship, as a matter of fact, was indicated by the two pairs of glasses he used, while his 
fingerless gloves and triple plaits alluded to the galley's seven years. Further, the scholarly 
accent of the cold and humourless cynic added further humour to the production. For 
example, Julia's seductive jest about love potions was met with bewildered seriousness by 
Terry. The audience laughed at the unmistakable contrast between the tones of the two 
actors; one was warm and funny and the other was icy and amazed: 'Treachery?', 'Love- 
powder?' (V.ii.151, 153). 
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Bosola, then, was built up here not as a fundamentally amoral person, but as an 
intelligent man of principle, who conspired with the Cardinal and Ferdinand against his 
better judgement, or as he himself puts it, "gainst mine own good nature' (V.v.85). In 
contrast to Bob Hoskins's Bosola in the 1980 Manchester production, Terry did not try to 
communicate the ambivalent villainy of the original character. His characterisation was in a 
one-way direction as the subtle intriguer and the indignant malcontent with a moral 
conscience. Irving Wardle observes that the actor showed 'the moral conscience inside the 
principal killer'. 495 The way he kicked the golden coins Ferdinand spilled over the floor - 
the prompt book says 'kicks money as though to exit' - alluded to his inherent goodness, if 
not to his proud religiousness and the circumstances that forced him to undertake this path: 
'Take your devils / Which hell calls angels: these curs'd gifts would make / You a 
corrupter, me an impudent traitor, / And should I take these they'U'd take me to hell' 
(I.ii. 184-6). Paul Taylor concludes that the actor 'completely misses what is sinister or 
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unnerving . 

In effect, the rendition adapted a liberal-humanist view of morality, which 
simplified and reduced the complexity of Bosola and the rest of the characters. Some 
observed that it was only the title character who was favoured: 'the director and Harriet 
Walter are intent on making this Duchess as sympathetic and as human as possible.' 497 
However, both the evil and the good personages were portrayed here in compassionate 
terms. Terry's Bosola, Dixon's the Cardinal and Alexander's Ferdinand were all humane 
villains who, in the words of Helene Barratt, 'lack[ed] that ultimate spine-chilling sense of 
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pure evil . 

In this regard, the programme's description of the play as a 'drama of lineage', 
aimed to secure further understanding for the evil brothers by giving some sort of 
justification for their fierce anger against their sister. As a result, it attributed it to 'her 
betrayal of what they see as absolute dynastic obligation; their revenge is for the Duchess's 
dishonouring of the family by introducing Antonio's base blood into it'. 499 This explains 
why the performance of Ferdinand did not show any sign of incestuous or sexual aberration 
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towards his sister despite the fact that he planted a kiss on her cheeks quite often. 
Consequently, incest as a possible motive for revenge was substituted by the theme of 
aristocratic and patriarchal 'sexual jealousy'. 500 Whigham's description of the dramatic 
text's Ferdinand matches the production's portrayal of the two brothers: 'I view Ferdinand 
as a threatened aristocrat, frightened by the contamination of his ascriptive social rank, and 
obsessively preoccupied with its defense.' 501 

Showing thus the Duke of Calabria as class-obsessed rather than sex-obsessed 
softened Ferdinand's bestial nature, by presenting him as an ordinary, hot-tempered and 
high-class human being. Even the effect of his dominant stilling of the courtiers' laughter 
was mitigated, since the laughter of the group sounded not hearty and genuine in the first 
place. Besides, there was no silence whatsoever to be 'broken sometimes by a sinister 
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chuckle from Ferdinand himself as the cue for the resumption of merriment'. This is how 
the scene was performed in the 1980 Manchester Royal Exchange Theatre production: 
'there was a long tense silence before Ferdinand himself renewed the laughter rising to a 
hysterical crescendo'. Here Castruchio's immediate and unhesitant approval of his 
Duke's command resumed the flowing of the scene as if nothing had happened. It also 
lessened the poignancy of Ferdinand's remark - not an outburst - and blocked the 
possibility of the audience's deliberation on the episode as either morbid or shocking 
(I.ii.43-6). Therefore, Nicholas de Jongh comments that 'Bruce Alexander's listless 
Ferdinand fails to convey the man's murderous or malice dimension.' 504 His extreme 
sadness, for example, and regret for the death of his sister, managed to make him even 
more appealing. He wept heavily, threw himself on the floor and cried: 'O horror!' 
(IV.ii.308). Ferdinand cried twice in this production: first, upon the death of the Duchess: 
'Do you not weep?' (IV.ii.255), which, unperformed, alludes, too, to the questioner's 
surprise at the dryness of Ferdinand's eyes; and, second, when he got Bosola's 
metaphorical 'parcel of intelligency': 'There is a kind of pity in mine eye, / I'll give it to 
my handkercher' (II.v.27-8). 
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Ferdinand was, then, presented as a spoilt and fastidious child or as a tearful, 
effeminised younger brother who was in constant need for his elder brother's caring 
presence. For his part, the Cardinal had never disappointed him, as he was attentive and 
thoughtful for him when they, for example, had the news of the identity of their sister's 
husband. Also, when they were murdered, the Cardinal crawled up to Ferdinand and both 
had their last breaths next to each other. Consequently, the production suggested that 
Antonio's claim that 'some good he hath done' might have, after all, a shred of truth 
(I.ii.89). 

Dixon's the Cardinal was therefore a loving brother, and, yet, a fanatic woman 
hater. Despite his verbal bullying of Julia, he and she were both seen as controlled 
characters, whether by male authority, or by an invisible superior power as the Emperor or 
the Pope in the case of the Cardinal. This link between the Cardinal and Julia was made 
through their trapped or framed frozen positioning onstage. In explaining the setting at the 
start of this section, it has been observed that the big archway in the middle of the stage was 
flanked by doors to the right and to the left. The director, Bill Alexander, and his designer, 
Fotini Dimou, made these doors picture-frames of living and still bodies. This was the 
rendition's first linkage to art and to what looked like Holbein's framed statues: 'In all the 
panels the plasticity of the figures is enhanced through their framing in a deep but narrow 
box.' 505 

Julia, to begin with, left the door-trap only when the Cardinal commanded her to do 
so. He came from the side of the audience, put a prie-dieu on the centre of the stage, 
ordering her to 'sit' (Il.iv.l). Patricia Kerrigan's thick and red-haired Julia played the role 
of sympathetic 'very proper courtesan'. 506 She walked to the stage while raising her skirts 
by degrees before she sat legs astride on the armless chair. The promptbook reveals that the 
Cardinal 'starts to undo back of dress, puts hand on Julia's right shoulder, Julia puts hand 
up to stop, Cardinal takes Julia's hand away' (Il.iv.l 6-20). She wept, threw the chair away, 
and was about to exit, when the Cardinal called her to kiss him, an order that she 
immediately obeyed (30). His demand for her gratitude in the 'still you are to thank me' 
refrain was extremely harsh and had no tenderness. The Cardinal was a proud woman-hater 
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and a sexual sadist who made it clear to the audience that the servant's entry was a blessed 
excuse for him to depart. He pushed Julia insensitively away from him: 'Let him enter, I'll 
withdraw' (II.iv.43). His attitude to her was from the outset one of impatience and being 
fed up: 'I am weary of her' (V.ii.226). 

Apparently, the Cardinal's brutal treatment of his mistress was likely to provoke the 
audience's sympathy for her. Also, the literary text's juxtaposition between Ferdinand's 
bribe of Bosola, and Delio's bribe of Julia was employed to highlight a contrast between 
the two characters, and to reduce hostility to the woman. The manner in which Ferdinand 
handed the leather moneybag to Bosola was different from the way in which Delio offered 
Julia the money. Ferdinand spilled the coins over the floor, and Bosola first kicked these 
'devils' only to bend down and pick them up a few seconds later (I.ii.184). Delio, on the 
other hand, kept the moneybag on his open palm extended to Julia but failed to make any 
contact with her hand. 

Like Julia, the Cardinal appeared also imprisoned inside these frame-doors, yet his 
powerfulness was exclusively highlighted, because his posture was frozen inside as well as 
outside. Obviously, the director was aware of the general view of the critical repertoire that 
presents the Cardinal with an intensified artistic flavour. Eileen Allman, for instance, 
describes him as 'an upstage figure who inhabits the isolated public plane of icon and 
emblem'. 5 7 Ellis-Fermor, too, argues that his function 'seems like that of some centre of 
immobility in a picture; his stillness throws up the movements, whether disjointed or co- 
ordinated, of the other figures of the drama'. 508 

Actually, the audience's first glimpse of the Cardinal came at the very first moment 
of the opening. In a brief musical parade, he, Bosola, Antonio and Delio walked out on the 
stage separately before the last two made an instantaneous re-entry. There was, however, an 
interesting and particular emphasis on the Cardinal's 'absent presence'. 509 Unlike Bosola, 
the Cardinal did not completely disappear from sight; he stood within the frame-door in the 
left, and the cue for abandoning his tableau position was Antonio's 'Here's the Cardinal' 
(I.i.28). When the presence chamber was filled with courtiers, Antonio described to Delio 
the nature of the Cardinal and his brother, while moving, as the audience's 'museum 
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guide', between a downstage frozen picture of the Cardinal drawing the cross sign over 
Silvio's forehead, who was kneeling before him and kissing his clerical ring, and Ferdinand 
talking to the courtiers in the back. 510 

This static opening, with its treatment of 'true substantial bodies' as if they were 
'presentations [. . .] fram'd in wax' (IV.i.l 1 1-3), commenced a series of deliberate 
reflections of art onstage. This was even one of the ways that the production met 
successfully the scenic imagery and the metaphoric density of the literary text. Alexander 
and his lighting designer, Wayne Dowdeswell, for example, dimmed light in order to stress 
the quality of 'vanitas', or 'emptiness', that dominates the works of Webster and 
Caravaggio (1573-1610). 

Interestingly enough, 'vam'tas' is 'a type of painting, the theme of which is the 
transitory quality of life and the inevitability of death.' 511 In this regard, Caravaggio 's 
concern with 'the passage of time, the persistent and pitiable certainty of decay and 
corruption', does not seem distant from Webster's 'genius' that 'lies in the theatrical 
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consideration of the idea that all life, anyway, is a preparation for death'. To convey an 
impression of mortality, the rendition was aided by the fact that the playwright, too, draws 

513 

'tenebrist' pictures, where darkness 'creates a mood of foreboding and tragedy'. Ellis 
Waterhouse defines 'tenebrist' as 'lover of darkness', and 'tenebrist pictures' as 'dark 
pictures'. 514 Adams, on the other hand, sees 'tenebrism' as 'a type of painting, developed 
by Caravaggio, in which large areas of dark are contrasted with bright areas of 
illumination.' 515 Effectively, Paul Taylor talks about the production's 'lurid chiaroscuro of 
this Machiavellian world'. 516 The OED defines chiaroscuro as 'the style of pictorial art in 
which only the light and shade, and not the various characters, are represented.' Adams 
interprets it as 'forms rendered by shaded contrasts of light and dark to create an impression 

517 

of three dimensional contour'. Because, however, of the poor quality of lighting of the 
videotape I watched, I find myself in no position to comment on the chiaroscuro analogy. I 
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could not see the varied levels of brightness, because intense darkness made them 
indistinct. 

However, this artistic allusion to darkness was likely, too, to lessen the audience's 
enjoyment with horror, and to block a recognisable appreciation. For example, it was 
observed that, whether deliberately or not, the production underplayed the horror of the 
wax effigies and the severed hand by its use of a literal black out. In this regard, Richard 
Edmonds correctly argues that the low level of illumination 'has its limitations when you 
need to explore the atmosphere of curious horror'. 'My one reservation', says Michael 
Billington, 'is that Mr. Alexander denies himself expressive use of light and sound to 
convey atmosphere and leaves us with few memorable images.' 519 Though the rendition 
succeeded in conveying a sinister atmosphere of constraint and witchcraft - 'the play is 

CO A 

very much a thing of screech-owls, flambeaux and night' - this was at the expense of 
good standards of visibility. 

Obviously, Alexander and Dowdeswell attempted to inspire a mood similar to that 
evoked by Webster's lines: 'Oh this gloomy world, / In what a shadow, or deep pit of 
darkness / Doth, womanish, and fearful, mankind live? '(V.v.99- 101). They succeeded, 
then, in creating an atmospheric setting that was coherent with the play's imagery of pain 
and shadows. The fact that many of the scenes take place at night, or in darkness, asserted 
their belief in the appropriateness of their vision. The point, however, that probably slipped 
their minds was that the characters' response to the horror presented to them is as important 
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as the image of horror itself. The pervasive darkness of the staging that might have been 
used deliberately to develop a sense of the horrific proved counter-productive, because it 
did not allow for the showing of the characters' responses. The audience needs to see, for 
instance, the expressions of the Duchess's face when she realises the true nature of the prop 
that is handed out to her by her brother: 'Surely the horror derived as much from the actors' 
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reaction to the hand as from the hand itself.' The actors and their interaction therefore 
'need to be seen while they are supposed to be standing in the dark'. 

It was unfortunate that in this production the audience could behold neither the face 
of the Duchess nor the 'affectionate' manner of her kissing, because the scene was 'enacted 
in utter blackness'. 524 Cariola and the servants took their torches and exited as soon as the 
Duchess asked them to do so: 'Take hence the light: he's come' (IV.i.28). Ferdinand and 
the Duchess were alone on the stage, and the audience could see neither one of them; they 
were 'blinded [. . .] at the very moment they needed most to see the severed hand'. The 
'Props' List' mentions a bag for Ferdinand 'to contain hand', and a cloth for Bosola 'to 
pick up hand'. Lois Potter warns producers against literal restriction to the text's stage 
directions: 'But complete realism in lighting', she says, 'can be a disadvantage.' 5 A 
comparison of how the scene was performed here and how it was performed in Gale 
Edwards's production in 2001 in the RST, shows us that 'the scene works best when played 
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in enough light to allow the audience to see what is going on'. The latter production 
presented darkness as self-enforced on the brother who swore not to lay eyes on his sister 
any more. By playing a blindfold Ferdinand, the actor's blindness was not extended to the 
audience, which was permitted to focus its attention on the characters onstage and on their 
stage property. 

Nonetheless, the way this rendition handled the lighting of this particular scene was 
also a practical refutation of John Russell Brown's claim that 'the darkness called for by 
Ferdinand in Act TV, scene i, would be most effective if it were an actual darkness'. In 
contrast, Graves observes the appropriateness of candles, torches, lanterns and tapers to the 
'increasingly "artificial" shows by which Ferdinand entertains the Duchess'. We already 
know that darkness in Elizabethan playhouses was primarily symbolic, and that light was 
only in outdoor theatres evenly distributed. Lee Mitchell, as a matter of fact, stresses the 
'high visibility' of an imaginary dark set, when, 'although characters on stage might not be 
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able to recognise one another, the audience could always recognise the characters'. This 
would create theatrical suspense and anxiety in the audience, enabling them to pinpoint lies, 
foresee fatal mistakes and be prepared for surprises. After all, 'many scenes of imaginary 

OA 

darkness actually depend upon daylight visibility for their full effect'. Likewise, Graves 
elucidates that 'the steady, over-all illumination of the public and private stages, far from 
imposing a restriction on the actors and playwrights, meant that even in scenes of pretended 
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darkness the audience could see and respond to the visual media of the actor's craft'. 
However, the severely low illumination here weakened the impact of horror and, 
unwittingly, distorted important features in the original performance. Thus, actual darkness 
in a modern performance has its disadvantages: 'the actors become dream figures, 
invisibility clouds expression. Grouping becomes meaningless; if we clearly see only the 
chief figures, their positional relation to the rest is blurred or lost; and also the relation of 
everyone to the stage itself, especially its centre. ' 532 

It is probable that the production based its theatrical analogy between the mood of 
tenebrism in, for example, The Boy with a Basket of Fruit and the dark mood of the Swan 
setting on a largely similar mentality between Webster and Caravaggio. Yet another 
connection was observed between the strangulation scene in the production and 
Caravaggio's The Flagellation of Christ (1607). The position of the Duchess in the middle 
of her two masked stranglers made a clear parallel to the body of Christ in the middle of his 
executioners: 'It is a fearsome scene in which brutal realism is redeemed by the classical 
balance of the design and the masterly modelling of forms', resulting in a 'profoundly 
serious picture, of deep religious feeling'. 

The suggestion, then, is that Walter's Duchess was deliberately presented as a 
martyred bride. The darkness of her murder scene, combined with prop and posture to give 
the impression that what the audience was watching was not a horrible murder as much as 
it was a wedding or a saintly canonisation. This was an instance where emblem and 
detachment won over realism and emotional engagement. The ritual commenced with three 
masked men in white robes, carrying a black coffin on their shoulders and putting it 
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downstage. The 'Design / Props' list draws a coffin and several items on top of it, from 
right to left: 'Cariola's noose', 'folded shroud', 'Duchess rope', 'bowl', 'rosary', and 'bell' 
(p. 16). The sight frightened Cariola but not the Duchess: 'Peace; it affrights not me' 
(IV.ii.168). Bosola, 'a tomb maker', was in a black hooded warp, his three plaits were now 
loosened, and he was wearing eyeglasses. He took the small bell from the top of the coffin, 
rang it, and embarked on his adornment of the martyr-bride. The Duchess, in a simple black 
dress, was seated on a chair downstage. Bosola put a white shawl, the 'folded shroud', on 
her shoulder (to be also used by him later in response to Ferdinand's wish to cover her dead 
face). Afterwards, he picked up the bowl of white powder from the top of the coffin, and 
strewed what was inside it on the Duchess's hair. He, then, hung a crucifix on her chest, 
while putting a rosary around her neck. The Duchess was now ready for her matrimonial 
execution, and Cariola was dragged (still alive) backwards offstage after she was allowed a 
farewell embrace with her mistress. An executioner on the right of the kneeling Duchess 
and an executioner on her left pulled the rope that was given to them by Bosola from each 
side, and seated the body of the strangled Duchess on the chair again. 

Walter's Duchess showed extreme courage and control over her assassins; she was 
forgiving, calm and untouched by fear. The actress 'is very fine at her death', says one 
reviewer. 534 A second argues that the 'highest praise I can bestow on Harriet Walter's 
Duchess is to confess that Peggy Ashcroft did not enter my mind the entire evening'. 535 A 
third one expresses his admiration of the 'big sensational performance', and the 'dazzling 
modern realism of Harriet Walter's Duchess, who simply steals our hearts' in the 

536 

strangulation scene. A fourth is impressed with the magnificent portrait of endurance' 
that the Duchess exhibits in her torture scene. And a fifth praises the 'translucent 

no 

beauty', which is 'unhinged by panic' that Walter gives to the role. 
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The dignity of the Duchess's death was strongly contrasted with Sally Edwards' 
Cariola, 'who is almost hilariously unprepared for her own grim demise'. 539 In fact, 
Bosola's sarcastic reaction to her awareness of her approaching doom elicited laughter from 
the audience: 'Yes, and I am glad / You are so well prepar'd for't' (IV. ii. 236-8). The same 
kind of uncomfortable laughter was heard when the killers showed her the noose as her 
wedding ring (244). The contrast between the death of the mistress and the death of the 
maid got clearer, when Cariola was strangled in presence of the Duchess's seated dead 
body that was still onstage. 

Because of the conventional notion that laughter is incompatible with such moments 
of solemnity, awe and horror, the production, like its predecessors, was criticised for giving 
'insufficient guidance about where laughter is legitimate'. 540 Don D. Moore blames the 
play itself rather than the direction: 'Impressive sums have been lost in professional efforts; 
and audiences have tittered through the years at the most tragic scenes.' 541 Indeed, a review 
of the 1919 Phoenix Society production argues that, at times, when the playwright 'wants 
to make your flesh creep he is more likely to provoke you with laughter. There was 
certainly some tittering yesterday afternoon at the close of The Duchess ofMalff. 542 

In this regard, the ending of The Duchess of MalfV , which has been called 
'anticlimax', or 'anti-tragedy', poses two considerable problems for producers: first, how to 
sustain the interest of the audience after the disappearance of the title character, and second, 
how to avoid undesirable laughter. 'The number of deaths', clarifies Martin White, 'and the 
speed with which they occur, invariably provoke laughter, and it is not uncommon for 
productions to seek to control this response in an audience, presumably for fear of upsetting 
the mood of tragic seriousness they believe should dominate.' 543 Nicholas Brooke makes 
the same argument: 'It is by no means universally admitted that the last act does involve 
serious laughter. Productions of The Duchess commonly try to avoid it, in whole or in part 
believing, I suppose, that good tragedy is straight tragedy.' 544 The exception was the 1989 
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RSC's production, which took the risk of staging Webster's 'full text' 545 and, generally 
speaking, had more success with hushing the audience's laughter than with inhibiting their 
boredom. 

'The problem with The Duchess of MalfV , says Helene Barratt, 'is the Duchess of 
Malfi — or rather the lack of her. It's not so much the duchess we miss as Harriet Walter's 
duchess.' 546 The death of the Duchess was a 'mortal blow' to the audience's enjoyment, 
because the play simply died with her. 547 'It is when she has flailed her last that you realise 
just how much the production has pivoted round her presence. Without her the other 
members of the cast haven't got what it takes to hold the final rambling scene together.' 
Further, the rapidly accumulating pile up of bodies, the stabs in the dark, the confused 
scuffles, the heard but not responded to cries for help, and the mixed-up accidents undercut 
violence with absurdity and tragedy with melodrama, which is, according to some, a 
tangible demonstration of the play's deficient stage- worthiness: 'After the death of the 
Duchess, Webster seems to lose his grip on the pornography of violence, and his play 
disintegrates into elaborate fustian. Nothing can prevent its final scene from appearing 
highly risible to a modern audience.' 549 Nonetheless, what was noticeable about this 
production was that, in contrast to the previous scenes, laughter in this scene was much 
more restrained: 'It is a mark of Alexander's success that the risible bloodbath of the last 
act, [...], is greeted without laughter from the audience, and comes over as the right and 
proper end of a genuine tragedy.' 550 

Nonetheless, the one incident of misplaced laughter occurring in the scene was 
when Bosola raised the hopes of dying Antonio only to extinguish them abruptly (V.iv.56- 
9). Interestingly, despite the fact that the exchange is crossed out in the promptbook, it was 
still performed. The unrealised cut, however, expresses the director's apprehension about 
the audience's likely reaction to the horrific absurdity presented onstage. Perhaps, he was 
even aware that his playgoers had not yet been exposed to Quentin Tarantino or his ilk. 551 
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Subsequently, the effect of horror was undermined by means of lighting and 
laughter. A third way in which it was de-emphasised was seen in the masque of madmen 
where the distant, superior and completely uninvolved position of the Duchess, seated on 
her chair upstage, reflected the reaction of the audience towards something that looked like 
an entertaining show and a musical concert. The ushering nurse was even their presenter 
and chorus-leader whose corrective cane, named 'switch stick' in the 'Props' List', was 
also her baton. The parade consisted of four men, who came from behind the arras one at a 
time humming and browsing their books. The mad lawyer was carrying a law book, the 
mad astrologer a telescope, the mad priest had a bible, and the mad doctor a magnifying 
glass. The scene was neither horrifying nor ludicrous; it was 'amus[ing]' more than 
'alarm[ing]'. 552 

It was argued that the Duchess's remote and calm countenance in face of madness 
was part of her characteristic submissiveness: 'for this Duchess, consumed with guilt 

553 

without knowing why, is a submissive creature almost from the beginning'. Tinker 
explains the reason as her 'successive secret pregnancies' that subdued her and made her 'a 
curiously submissive victim'. 554 Accordingly, the line that has often been praised as the 
peak of courageous defiance and brave resistance, 'I am Duchess of Malfi still', was here 
uttered in weary meekness, which made the speaker look more motherly and lovable. 'But 
interestingly', says Billington, 'she treats "I am Duchess of Malfi still" not as a ringing 
operatic cry but as a simple statement of fact.' 555 'It is no ringing cry of defiance', clarifies 
Nightingale, 'but a dry gulp hawked from the intestines.' 556 The line, adds Wardle, 'is 
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delivered in a quavering sotto voce as if trying to persuade herself of who she is'. And 
Tinker concludes that the delivery was much like a 'plaintive lament'. 
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In correspondence with this came Walter's consistent portrayal of a constrained and 
weary Duchess. She always manifested her desire to fly and break the symbolic cage in 
which she was trapped but was unable to do so. She kept flailing around with her hands as a 
bird that wants to get free but its weakness impedes its freedom: 'there is a wonderful 
caged quality to all her movements, you witness in the futile flappings and gesticulations of 
her arms, an imperious spirit cruelly cramped.' 559 Unlike the rest of the cast, with the 
exception of Kerrigan's Julia, Walter succeeds in 'becoming' the Duchess, 'since she is an 
actress who finds it impossible to become artificial or even hide feeling'. 560 Effectively, 
without the healing presence of this competent actresses, the male survivors' struggle to 
keep the play alive was met with failure: 'even Bill Alexander's thrilling production for the 
Royal Shakespeare Company cannot sustain its initial pace to the play's end.' 561 

It was observed that a major problem with all the cast, more particularly with 
Terry's Bosola, was the unconvincing manner of delivery. In effect, the actor was criticised 
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for lacking 'a certain edge and delivery'. Charles Osborne, too, wishes that he 'would 
lose a habit of pausing after prepositions and articles like a BBC announcer'. Also, 
Margaret Ingram says that both Alexander and Terry marred Webster's poetry by their poor 
delivery and at times over-loud momentous transmitting of the lines: 'Both Ferdinand and 
Bosola have a tendency to stand, arms limply at their side, delivering their lines without 
investing them with sufficient meaning or "becoming" the characters they represent. From 
the gallery they are difficult to hear. Their only way of giving effect is to shout.' 564 
Similarly, Richard Edmonds attacks Bruce Alexander's 'ranting' that weakens his 
performance: 'what horror can be conveyed in a whisper!' 565 

As far as the actors of the Cardinal and Antonio are concerned, they were met with 
an uncertain and ambivalent response, which came in harmony with their natures. The 
lubricious Cardinal managed to convey a sense of coldness and detachment but his 
performance, in general, was unfixed: 'He seems to come up and go from nowhere and had 
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not yet discovered the complexity of the role.' On the other hand, Ford's performance 
was met with more sympathy and understanding. Antonio's role, after all, is not an easy 
one, because it 'is likely to be in intermittent conflict with a text which builds for him the 
outward appearance of a hero, offers him so many opportunities for heroic gesture, and has 
him muff them all'. His role is therefore marginal as he is caught up unwillingly in the 
game of 'great men'. Charles R. Forker explains: 'Actors understandably find the role 
ungrateful, overshadowed as it is by the tragic prominence of the Duchess and by the 
greater weight, flamboyance, and volatility of the villains.' Ford's performance, though 
spunkless and lacking 'verve', 569 imbued the role with a sense of 'shy goodness'. 570 He was 
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a 'trifle stiff and callow', yet he lent the character of Bologna a trait of 'determinate and 

572 573 

sympathetic understanding' and 'admirable wimpishness'. 

In short, the 1989 RSC's production of The Duchess of Malfi in the Swan tackled 
the five problems already specified. The performance showed, however, that there is no 
clear-cut solution for any of them; the overwhelming difficulty was that key effects could 
not be achieved without jeopardising or nullifying others. Yet, apart from its three major 
weaknesses — extreme darkness, simplified characterisation and an unconvincing male cast 
— the production was praised for its lucid straightforwardness that gave a balanced 
emphasis to the domestic as well as the political. There were no cuts and Alexander was 
rightly claimed to have 'done well to let Webster's Jacobean tragedy speak for itself. 574 
His clarity of action and diction carried the audience straight towards the conclusion, 
stamping the literary text with 'magnificent justice'. The setting was simple and there 
were no trendy themes inserted within the interpretative context of the play. 'The 
production's strength', observes Martin Hoyle, 'lies in its clarity, the briskness with which 
it accounts the tragedy.' 
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Chapter Five 



'Compare his inside with his out': The Hypocrisy of 
Worship in Attenborough's The Changeling 

The Dramatic Text 

Like the previous three plays, The Changeling has a 'transvaluative relation' to its genre, 
because 'it too is subject to the same imaginative subversion of prior convention that 
conditions every new and authentic representation of experience'. Middleton, as Samuel 
Schoenbaum sees him, 'was an innovator endeavouring to create a type of drama 
essentially different from the romantic and heroic drama of his contemporaries', by 
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deliberately and artistically parodying it. Thus, he employs an inherited dramatic practice 
in an atypical manner to create a world that is more recognisably our own than that of a 
Jacobean playwright. His modification of an older model brings him 'closer in spirit to 
Ibsen and the moderns than to his immediate colleagues'. The Changeling borrows the 
outward formula of tragedy only to present characters and events from a 'characteristically 
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modern and un- Jacobean' angle. As Charles Hallett puts it, the co-dramatists violate 
'almost every major element of tragic form - the hero of stature, the reversal, the suffering, 
a recognition and purification - and [have] in fact written what we would recognize today 
as anti-tragedy'. 581 The distinctiveness of The Changeling can be summed up in four 
points: the poignant realism manifested in its language, style, and social and psychological 
characterisation, the dominant stress on domestic passion rather than on political dilemma, 
the unconventional role of the revenger and the malcontent, and, finally, the double -plot 
division of its structure. 
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Among the plays studied so far The Changeling is the first to focus dispassionately 
on the unheroic mediocrity of people whom one might rub shoulders with in the street. 
This natural credibility of the social framework, and the objectively convincing penetration 
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of the psyche, has led the play to be dubbed a 'drama of domestic life' that turns away 
from 'the masculine arenas of politics and history towards the study of intimate, emotional 
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relationships'. In this regard, its commonplace vision of prosaic events is combined with 
a verse style that has a 'familiar ring' to the modern ear. Its tone and language have also 
an ordinary bareness graced with a colloquial spontaneity, devoid of the grandeur of 
sententiae, proverbs, fables, complex coinages, or richly embellished imagery. Indeed, it 
could be argued that The Changeling is aimed at a less aristocratic audience than earlier 
revenge tragedies - one composed more of members of the 'middling sort', who might not 
approve so much of eloquent metaphor and rhetoric. The dialogue is therefore of 'the 
greatest ease and naturalness. There is no sustained heroic pitch as in Tourneur or Webster; 
the climaxes of feeling are simply expressed, not in obviously rich and poetic language'. 

However, despite the dissimilarity of the poetic expression between Middleton and 
Rowley, on the one hand, and Webster, on the other, the play, like The White Devil, is a 
'societal tragedy' that depicts, through a different approach, the relationship between the 
will of the individual and the social surrounding conditioning it. The heroines in both plays 
are betrayed by the same society that they themselves betray. Michael Scott, for example, 
observes that Beatrice- Joanna, like Vittoria Corombona, is 'the victim of her society as well 
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as herself. The daughter of an eminent public figure in Alicant learns from her society 
two major lessons: honour and chastity are synonymous with social reputation, and high 
birth gives her the freedom to manipulate the lives of those who are of a lower social rank 
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around her. Thus, although Beatrice- Joanna is not 'particularly intelligent', she, like a 
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child, is so sensitively an absorptive recipient of linguistic and behavioural instructions that 

con 

her mind becomes comparable to 'a mirror of social certitudes'. 

Like her community Beatrice- Joanna considers honour a public convention, or an 
appearance, and 'appearance, for her is truly the only reality'. 590 Interestingly, she 
considers fornication and adultery as far more serious offences than shedding a man's 
blood: 'She is appalled by the consequence of sin, not by the criminal act she has already 
committed.' 591 Consequently, she accepts admitting murder for the sake of love, but refuses 
to lay public what Schoenbaum calls the more 'socially unacceptable' sin of infidelity to 
the husband's bed. She truly believes that, if she succeeds in keeping her adultery a secret, 
she will gain the forgiveness of her husband and protection against social condemnation. 
Alonzo, De Flores (III. iv. 16-9), Alsemero (IV.i.43), and her father stress to her how 
essential is her physical stamp of chastity, and she does everything in her power to preserve 
the illusion of it at the cost of forfeiting the real substance. Interestingly, her obsession with 
the image of honour is equalled in her father's concern with his 'name' (V.iii. 180) after the 
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death of his 'best love' (Li. 168-70), and also in her husband's eagerness to ascertain the 
legitimacy of his wife's claim to the name of 'virgin'. Gamini Salgado argues that 
'Beatrice's attitude [to honour] finds its cruder equivalent in Alsemero's virginity test'. 594 

In this regard, 'the most elaborate stage property of the play', in the words of Lois 
E. Bueler, has received the sharpest criticism from commentators. 5 5 Dale B. Randall lists 
the names of those who, he says, are unfavourable to this 'strangest' theatrical 'trick to 
know a maid by' (IV.ii.142). Where Randall goes wrong is when he joins under the label of 
'disapprove of the virginity test' 596 critics who see it as a 'weakness', and describe it as 
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silly and distasteful, 'ridiculous', and 'preposterous', with those who call it 'absurd', 
'comical', 598 and 'funny'. 599 Clearly, the second group's argument that the episode is comic 
is quite the opposite of what Randall describes as disapprobative. On the contrary, it is 
appreciative of the intentional inclusion of the tests in the original plot as an integral part of 
the structural and thematic solidarity of the play. The play itself calls the device 'a merry 
sleight, but true experiment' (IV.i.44). The statement is therefore a call for the audience to 
use their imaginations, and not to approach the scene 'as though it should be "realistic"'. 600 
If they do so, there is the likelihood of getting troubled by what they might consider a 
violation of the naturalistic and realistic content of the play. Bradbrook affirms that 
Alsemero's medical kit is 'not out of place, for it belongs with the "omens" and other 
irrational elements rather than with the naturalism of the character and speech'. Bawcutt, 
too, conceives it 'as symbolic of the kind of problem Beatrice has constantly to face now 
that she has committed herself to evil'. 602 Likewise, the potions and the vials are, for 
Patricia Thomson, extensions of Beatrice's dilemma, 'just as Volpone's bastard family 
"make external his inner defects'". Also, Doob notes that the testing loses its 
incredibility if viewed 'emblematically', 604 and Arthur Kirsch sees it belonging to the 
'visible abstractions, designed to figure forth morally symbolic action'. 605 

With a play obsessed with what Nicholas Brooke calls the 'cult of virginity', 606 it 
becomes less farfetched to see its elaboration on stage. Keep in mind that Beatrice- Joanna 
discovers the 'right physician's closet' (IV.i.20) immediately after the bridal procession, 
where the stage direction, 'the bride, following in great state' means that she will be 
probably still dressed in her wedding gown at the time she first sees the bottles marked 'C 
and 'M' (31, 46). 'In other words, the performer's very costuming itself almost inevitably 
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emphasises the threat faced by this bride who is no virgin.' Thus, the stage picture 
becomes a recapitulation of Webster's white devils: 'the whiter the fouler' (Duchess of 
Malfi, III.iii.63). The theatrical device is, in other words, a 'moral symbolism' that, by 
commenting on the hypocrisy of the bride -performer and the gullibility and defective 
insight of her husband, establishes an intimate link between the main plot and the subplot. 

According to Thomson, the repeated testing of virginity symbolises 'the complete 
lack of trust between Alsemero and Beatrice so that the former requires test-tube proof of 
his wife's purity, the latter triumphs in deceiving him'. 609 Now we see how Beatrice- 
Joanna's initial transgression leads to further moral compromise (IILiv. 163). After 
rehearsing the symptoms orally on a surrogate, the bride, threatened by the groom's wise 
judgement that she used to praise (IV. i. 5-9), is able to counterfeit 'the treble-qualitied' 
signs of chastity, tricking the learned doctor into believing that she is as 'chaste as the 
breath of heaven' (IV.ii.140, 149). The irony is that the 'scholar' (Li. 63) and the 'cunning 
gamester' (IV.i.17) is easily deceived because his wife acts 'handsomely' (IV.ii. 138). 

Significantly, the word 'handsomely' was used by Antonio before to emphasise a 
comical analogue between the gestures and the movement of the heroine here and those of 
the counterfeit and the real madmen in the Bedlam (III.iii.190). Consequently, Alsemero 
and Beatrice- Joanna feign wit and virginal purity as Franciscus and Antonio feign 
witlessness and stupidity: 'The characters of the main plot pretend to wisdom and 
judgement almost as strenuously as those of the subplot pretend to madness and folly.' 610 
The parallel between the two is strongly felt, because the test episode is preceded and 
followed with people in the subplot commenting on it. For example, Isabella's wonder 
expressed to Lollio in the subsequent scene is, ironically, applicable to the chameleonic 
bride as well as to her credulous, mad-in-love husband (IV.iii.1-4). 

Furthermore, Alsemero 's 'laboratory can almost be read as a symbol of the society 
at large, where everyone, including Beatrice, is concerned with the superficiality of 
conventions [. . .]. Alsemero ferreting in his closet is perhaps a good image of the malaise 
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of the society as a whole.' A representative of the shallow Alicant society, Alsemero's 
characteristic obsession with appearances has been rooted in him from the start, but reaches 
its peak when his superficial and blind wisdom fails to discern that he is having sex with 
the wrong woman. Empson feels that it is a complete tragic brutality that Alsemero 
deflowers a woman, who had no sexual experience before, and is incapable of discovering 
that she is not his wife. 612 He enjoys the body of a virgin, 'who in that very act loses her 
maidenhead, acts the whore, and soils the marriage bed. The virgin is, in fact, a whore'. 

Actually, the bed trick by which Diaphanta replaces Beatrice- Joanna on the night of 
the wedding alludes to the literalisation technique employed by the authors here and 
elsewhere. We recall how Beatrice- Joanna made a cheap use of her virginity earlier when, 
as an excuse to delay her wedding to Alonzo, she personified it and talked about it as a dear 
kin (Li. 190-4). Now virginity is reshaped to become 'nightmarishly literal: Beatrice's 
virginity is a separate person, Diaphanta'. 614 Bear in mind that only at the end, when we 
connect the present with the past, will we be able to enjoy the irony. T. B. Tomlinson 
elucidates the play's powerful counterpoint in suggesting that its 'movement forward 
becomes also, as in Ibsen, a movement backwards', and thus 'apparently innocent remarks' 
are qualified 'by giving them later on an ironic significance'. 615 

Therefore, if Beatrice- Joanna is blind to the progressive build-up of Diaphanta' s 
unashamedly lustful nature and her obvious sexual attraction to Alsemero, the audience is 
not. She trusts Diaphanta to substitute her 'honourable self (IV.i.93) in the matrimonial 
bed after she sent her as a messenger to Alsemero to plead for him, in his words, 'That she 
might come obscurely to my bosom' (IV.ii. 121). Earlier on, she asked her maid to 'Perfect 
your service, and conduct this gentleman / The private way you brought him' (II. ii. 53-4). 
She gives a deaf ear to Diaphanta's hints of eagerness to perform the sweetest 'bargain' 
(V.i.81), and the loved 'burden' (IV. i. 121). Only towards the end do we come to appreciate 
fully Alsemero's comment on the relationship between the mistress and her waiting 
woman: 'These women are the ladies' cabinets; / Things of most precious trust are locked 
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into 'em' (II.ii.6-7). The price of what she considers now a mistaken trust in a selfish 
'strumpet', who has 'a greedy appetite' and does not mind her employer's 'honour' or 
'peace', is death (V.i.2-7). The irony is that the speaker herself did not rule her 'blood' to 
keep her 'promise' to Alonzo, when she felt the 'giddy turning' in her, deciding, as a result, 
to change her 'saint' for the second time (Li. 153-4). 'The drama of Diaphanta is thus a 
comment on the tragedy of Beatrice', 616 for the two women are, after all, killed by the same 
person, who sarcastically speaks out their plight: 'O poor virginity! / Thou hast paid dearly 
for't' (V.i. 103-4). As the story of Diaphanta and her frank and open lasciviousness is a 
comment on the story of the heroine and her repressed sexuality, the killer of both women 
becomes a medium for translating the husband's three gestures into 'effective action': 
consummation of marriage and vengeance over the disloyal bride, 17 not to forget 
'striking] off Piracquo' (II.ii.22). 

In effect, it was Alsemero, who first suggested to Beatrice- Joanna that 'one good 
service' would rescue her from ties to her father and fiance. Nonetheless, she brings about 
some modification to his honourable proposal, as her conscience tells her that she loves him 
and fears for his safety; but beyond that level Beatrice- Joanna is sceptical about Alsemero 's 
fitness for the chivalric task. 'At the very moment, however, that he bodies her unspoken 
thought, their marriage of true minds disintegrates. She instinctively knows that this 
Petrarchan service requires a different kind of man. ' That she withdraws in to herself and 
abstains from unfolding her thoughts to him is in itself ominous for the marriage in 
prospect. Her asides, during what is supposed to be a passionate tryst for a loving couple, 
serve to stress the lack of trust in the relationship, in addition to Beatrice- Joanna's 
selfishness and solitude. 

A function of the asides in The Changeling, then, is 'to show in varying degrees the 
extent to which the characters are isolated from each other, withdrawn into a private world 
of reverie and preoccupation'. 619 Clearly, the large proportion of asides in the non- 
communicative conversation between Beatrice- Joanna and De Flores, whom she favours 
with the privilege of consummating her bloody service instead of Alsemero, indicates that 
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the characters are not abandoning their isolation even though they are talking to each other, 
and that leads to tragicomic misunderstanding: 'Each egotism thinks only of its own 
wishes, and makes only as much contact with the other as will further its own plans.' 

The lovable and gentlemanly handsomeness of Alsemero and the hateful ugliness of 
De Flores constitute Beatrice- Joanna's conscious justification for her choice of De Flores 
as the murderer: 'Blood guiltiness becomes a fouler visage', and she sees him as 'the 
ugliest creature / Creation framed for some use' (II.ii.40-6). One wonders about her 
rationalisation for analysing the value of Diaphanta's usefulness to her, who is obviously 
not an ugly woman. It might not be other than her conviction that her social inferiors are 
merely her tools and are created only to satisfy the whims of their mistress: 'She thinks 
only in terms of markets, use and creatures. For her life is a matter of buying and 
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selling.' Her commercialised calculation, fostered by the mentality of her surrounding, is 
that she will buy from De Flores his manhood to commit the 'deed', she will pay him a 
massive financial reward, and he will flee the country, allowing her to live happily ever 
after with the man of her choice. She is aware of De Flores's sexual hunger for her, as she 
is aware of Diaphanta's sexual immodesty, yet she presumes that the social gap between 
them is her impenetrable protective envelope. 'Middleton's realism', remarks Salingar, 
'includes social as well as psychological insight'; hence Beatrice- Joanna's tragedy becomes 
'a study in what can fairly be called class-consciousness'. Secure within the borders of 
her upper social rank, she wrongly assumes that her male employees owe her the kind of 
'service' owed to an employer and not the one offered for a pretty young virgin, who 
coquettishly flatters the deformed face of her doting servant and touches it seductively with 
her hands. Her education therefore that sexual eagerness could destroy and rebuild in 
reverse social hierarchies requires first an education in the usage of language: 'Beatrice's 
misunderstanding of De Flores [. . .] is part of a simple egotism which does not understand 
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The two characters' self-deceptive misapprehensions of intent stems largely from 
their divergent understanding of the double meanings pregnant in each other's ambiguous 
words. 'Service', 'deed', 'act', 'blood', 'forward', 'bold', 'employ', 'honour', 'honesty', 
and 'modesty' are among words that mean one thing to Beatrice-Joanna and quite another 
to De Flores. 624 Accordingly, the language in the two bargaining scenes is charged with 
courtly posture underneath which lies a violent erotic motive. The devoted lover-servant 
kneels to his lady as a chivalrous gesture of his willingness to undertake any mission of 
rescue. Misreading the true purpose of his enthusiastic forwardness, Beatrice- Joanna loads 
her complete trust on the shoulders of this bold knight of love: 'Then I throw all my fears 
upon thy service' (140). Scott points that the sexual meaning of 'service' is originally 
veterinary: 'We talk [. . .] of a bull servicing a cow, or a stallion servicing a mare. In such 
usage "service" refers to sexual intercourse.' A chivalric service therefore becomes a 
sexual service and 'duty of a servant' means 'copulation'. Interestingly, Beatrice- Joanna 
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'cannot have the one kind of service without the other'. She wants De Flores to shed 
Alonzo's blood for which he 'thirst[s]', and for that, his 'blood', meaning his 'lustful 
passion', will cause the bleeding of her hymen. Clearly, this is all accumulated in the 
meaning of the phallic symbol of the bleeding and excised bejewelled finger of dead 
Alonzo, which acts as an outside spur, forcing Beatrice- Joanna for the first time into not 
seeing the world in the way she likes to see it. 

Normally, the operations of seeing and visualising are simultaneous, and, very 
often, the latter precedes the former, but with Beatrice- Joanna visualising is never optional. 
Her 'intellectual eye-sight' (ILL 19) gets so suddenly absorbed by her immediate wishes 
that she ignores the aftermath of her misdeeds. When she gets these moments of 
inspirational blur - choosing De Flores, for example, or when she repeats the same mistake 
with Diaphanta: 'Seeing that wench now / A trick comes to my mind' (IV. i. 52-3) - the 
impulsive sense of her opportunism presents her only with one picture at a time, and that 
picture overwhelms her entire judgement and blocks out the neighbouring details. 'The 
quality of her limitation is to realize nothing that is not pictured in her mind. The moment 
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De Flores shows her the dead man's finger she sees the murder as an actual thing. ' b/s She 
also realises that her abstract and fanciful plan for the murder has taken on a physical 
shape. Now she learns that 'one sort of blood entails the other', and that the wages of a 
lustful murder are not the monetary value of the ring but what it symbolises. 

That the sparkling ring could not be removed without chopping it callously off the 
dead man's finger refers to the mutilator's harmful sexuality as well as to the sacred bond 
between the betrothed couple which should be eternal and inviolable. Therefore, the sign of 
Beatrice-Joanna's sexual commitment, which should be ideally immovable, becomes 
Alonzo's last and De Flores's first gift to her. Always preoccupied with the externals, and 
unaware of the true meaning of the token, Beatrice- Joanna asks her henchman to be its 
'keeper' (III.iv.39). She thus, unwittingly, gives 'herself to De Flores by proxy', 630 for 
whoever succeeds in thrusting his finger into the ring is entitled to 'thrust' his hand into the 
'dish' of Beatrice- Joanna's virginity (31). It is De Flores now who consummates her 
miscarried marriage to Alonzo and her approaching marriage to Alsemero. It is he, too, 
who bestows on her a new identity, since the murderous pact between them has become 
their wedding contract. It is also he who pronounces her death sentence. 

After all, of all the male characters, De Flores alone has 'all the keys' to the castle, 
and is thus entitled to access to Beatrice- Joanna's body (III.i.1). Brooke envisions Alonzo's 
and De Flores's cautious walking inside the dim and tortuous corridors of the castle as a 
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'journey through the organs of a female body to an anal death, and a descent into hell'. 
The image of De Flores carrying a bunch of keys and conducting acquiescent Alonzo 
through the 'tedious' (II.ii.160) passages of the castle foreshadows clearly the identity of 
the final victor. At this stage we know that Alonzo is a poor judge of character who, 
'apprehending] so slowly', dismisses his brother's wise advice, and is foolishly confident 
that his betrothed does not know the 'meaning of inconstancy' (II. i. 143, 148). He is a 
'stranger' to the castle and De Flores is the only one, other than its master, who has the 
licence to acquaint strangers with the castle's 'best entertainment' (Li. 200). De Flores, 
unlike Vermandero's two guests, does not confuse the exterior of this 'most spacious and 
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impregnable fort' with its narrower and darker interior (III.i.4). He is aware that much 
secrecy is hidden beneath the 'conspicuous' (Li. 163) surface, and in order to dig it out one 
has to learn only how to seize 'a better fortune' (II.i.38) at the right 'time' and 
'circumstance' (III.iv.22). Because he and Vermandero are the only people capable of 
guiding their guests inside the fortress, De Flores is supposed, then, to watch over the 
safety of the castle and be concerned about its wellbeing as if it were his own. Based, 
however, on the recurrent motif of trust-betrayal, it is not surprising that De Flores becomes 
an invasive threat rather than a preserving protector of the honour of the castle and the 
family that owns it. He and Beatrice- Joanna are the cause behind the guests' 
disappointment in the benign hospitality of their host. He is the one who burns part of the 
castle and he is the one who kills the daughter of the owner of the castle. 

In this regard, the fire ignited by De Flores symbolises the fire of their deadly and 
unrestrained passion; and the stab that he gives Beatrice- Joanna is his second and last token 
to her after Alonzo's diamond ring. It also finalises the sex-violence conjunction 
characterising their relationship and the eros-death equation describing Beatrice-Joanna's 
relations with her three successive paramours. In addition, in choosing to save his 
mistress's fame, which is metaphorically 'on fire', by setting the house actually on fire is a 
further proof that De Flores and Beatrice- Joanna are of one mould, for the latter has also 
chosen to use the poisonous nature of De Flores in order to 'expel' his poisonous presence 
(II. ii. 47-8). Besides, Beatrice- Joanna's earlier naming of De Flores as 'the murderer of my 
honour' (III. iv. 122) proves to be prophetic, because burning the body of Diaphanta, which 
was exploited as Beatrice- Joanna's living virginity, is De Flores's literal re-enactment of 
his figurative burning of Beatrice- Joanna's real maidenhead. Further, the fire that 
'endangers[s] the whole house' (V.i.32) is a preparatory step for the couple's self- 
destructive ending, and a logical herald for a culmination of lives so consumed with the 
self-unleashed flames of animalistic appetite: 'How this fire purifies wit!' (V.i.56). As in 
The Revenger's Tragedy, the couple's deaths are the conclusion for an irredeemable 
journey of annihilation: 'Clearly the main function of their deaths is to dramatise the 
spiritual suicide they have already committed and to make explicit the inevitable 
punishment they have incurred. ' 
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In this way, and following the manner of preparation or anticipation that the authors 
often practise, the ghost's showing the amputated hand to his former bride-to-be and the 
surrogate groom is, according to Simmons, an 'obscene gesture' of castration and 'phallic 
obsession' that foreshadows the sexualised nature of the play's revenge. It, and the 
wounds in the bodies of Beatrice- Joanna and the perpetrator, points at the play's 
unconventional type of vengeance and the unnecessary intervention of an outside revenger, 
resulting thus in the sketchiness of Tomazo's role. 

Consequently, it appears that The Changeling exchanges the role of the malcontent 
with that of the revenger by making De Flores the revenger and Tomazo the malcontent 
(V.i.1-5). In contrast to Vindice, Flamineo, and Bosola, De Flores does not sound 
enormously discontented about his lot in life, and his misogyny is drastically reduced after 
he gets Beatrice-Joanna. Like Flamineo, he is admirable in the fact that he is the person 
least deceived about his true nature, but unlike Flamineo, he never puts on a charade. He is, 
however, not particularly ambitious or jealous and all he desires is the instant satisfaction of 
his carnal appetites. As with Vindice's in The Revenger's Tragedy, De Flores's actions 
might be compared to a divine intervention that rewards the murderers with their deserts. 
He himself is explicitly aware of an ongoing intimacy with fate. 

In a line that parallels Beatrice- Joanna's learning to love him 'anon' (III. iv. 169), De 
Flores's relationship with fate is altered. At the beginning, he sees himself as the victim of 
a 'hard fate' that has crushed down his social aspirations (II.i.48). Thus, as he is in 
complete awareness that it is as ludicrous for his lady to think of having a relationship with 
him 'as it is for Olivia to be in love with Malvolio in Shakespeare's Twelfth Nighf, 634 De 
Flores is a desperate defier of an uncontrollable power: 'Fates, do your worst' (Li. 103). The 
unexpected realisation of his life's dream, however, nourishes his confidence and gives him 
the courage to identify himself proudly with that mighty object of his challenge: 'Can you 
weep fate from its determined purpose? / So soon may [you] weep me' (III.iv.161-2). 
Therefore, despite the fact that the dying Beatrice- Joanna's self-justification, and transfer of 
guilt to the 'meteor' upon which hung her 'corruptible' fate, sounds pathetically self- 
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delusive, we recall that it was De Flores's practical and verbal suggestions that taught her 
the analogy (V.iii. 153-6). 

Nonetheless, what makes Beatrice- Joanna's exit more infuriatingly unfulfilling is 
her shrieking a false denial of her relationship with De Flores from inside the closet before 
she is fatally wounded (110). Thus, it is difficult to agree with Larry S. Champion that 'the 
characterisation of Beatrice- Joanna provides the full tragic exposure of growth through 
error and suffering to ultimate illumination and self-responsibility'. 635 The fact is that 
neither of the perpetrators gains redemptive insight in their deaths, for one dies lecherously 
unrepentant and the second blindly irresponsible. Ellis-Fermor remarks that De Flores and 
Beatrice- Joanna 'do not redeem themselves in death; their deaths are of a piece with their 
lives and become them no better'. 636 Farr, too, rephrases the conviction that, in Middleton's 
tragedies of 'little men', 'the spiritual purgations of tragedy have no place'. 637 If De Flores 
is like Mephistophilis in that he gains control over his summoner only because the latter's 
free will had intentionally energised him, Beatrice- Joanna is no Faustus, because she 'does 
not achieve through damnation the redeeming moral awareness which comes too late to 
Marlowe's Faustus'. 638 

Nonetheless, the one thing Beatrice-Joanna realises is that her 'loathing' was a 
cover of the opposite sentiment from the start (V.iii. 155-6). Thus, the growth in Beatrice- 
Joanna's attitude to De Flores from irrational and conscious hatred to love, dependence and 
appreciation is manifest now on her face which, for Alsemero, is as foul and deformed as 
De Flores's (77). 'This link between Beatrice and De Flores', comments Thomson, 'which 
is openly acknowledged by the end of the play, is, though submerged at the beginning, 
none the less real' Beatrice- Joanna initially recoiled from De Flores out of her 
instinctive fear that his outward unpleasant visage corresponded to something ugly within 
herself, and not simply because her 'aesthetic sensitivity' was attracted only by beautiful 
'visual surfaces' and 'repulsed by ugliness'. 640 The intensity of her unexplained antipathy 
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to him means correctly to Scott that 'the ugliness of De Flores has a greater emotional 
effect on her than her love for Alsemero': 641 'This ominous, ill-faced fellow more disturbs 
me / Than all my other passions' (II. i. 52-3). Only at the end, when she revises her hate-love 
history with him, does Beatrice- Joanna gain awareness that De Flores was not her 'moral 
opposite', 642 but her immoral and spiritual look-alike. He was the 'mirror in which she sees 
her true self. 643 She therefore was not 'poisoned by De Flores' touch, because she 
contained his poison already within her. She instinctively feared in him that which was 
latent in her'. 644 Her furious revulsion from him is akin to a repressed fascination, and De 
Flores himself 'realizes - realizes fully - that the loathing he arouses in Beatrice is as 
fundamental as his own lust'. 645 

Often, two instances are cited as confirmations that Beatrice- Joanna was 
consciously attracted by Alsemero, but subconsciously mesmerised by De Flores: the 
moment of physical and emotional surrender and the dropping of the glove. Daalder 
correctly suggests that the pregnant implicit stage direction of De Flores's "Las, how the 
turtle pants!' (III.iv.169) does not reflect a bully-rapist speaker so much as a 'positive 
sexual response' 646 from the heroine, springing from a fulfilment of fancy first 
demonstrated in her dropping the glove. Holdsworth seems to suggest that Beatrice- 
Joanna's dropping the glove is a courtly gesture, directed at Alsemero but plucked by the 
'unforeseen intervention' of De Flores. 647 The interpretation makes sense if we take it as a 
piece of dramatic irony that foreshadows how De Flores snatches other favours bestowed 
on Alsemero by Beatrice- Joanna. However, Daalder' s understanding of the incident is more 
convincing, for he sees it as a 'sexual invitation that she extends unconsciously' to De 
Flores and not to Alsemero. After all, at this particular moment, Beatrice- Joanna's mind 
is focused entirely on De Flores: 'Not this serpent gone yet?' (I.i.223). Her violent reaction 
to his unattractive image matches his violent thrusting of his fingers into the glove's 
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sockets. Now it is clear to us that these two people are extremely violent when it comes to 
sex. The gloves to De Flores are the vagina and his fingers a phallic symbol: 'His hand 
inside the gloves [. . .] achieves an intimacy by proxy.' 649 This precisely, however, is the 
unacknowledged aim behind Beatrice- Joanna's action, which is not, as De Flores wrongly 
thinks, a sign of sexual repulsion, but an expression of her desire to 'establish sexual 
contact with him' in any way. 650 

Thus, De Flores's thrusting his fingers inside the sockets of the lady's glove is an 
image that prefigures the actual sexual intercourse. The immediate following interchange 
between Alibius and Lollio stresses graphically the significance of this emblematic phallic 
thrusting, by implying that De Flores will by force 'borrow' Alonzo's ring and thus create a 
physical and spiritual union with Beatrice- Joanna: 'I would wear my ring on my own 
finger; / Whilst it is borrowed it is none of mine, / But his that useth it' (I.ii.27-9). Though 
ironically, and figuratively speaking, the insecure husband willingly lends his ring to his 
employee: 'Supply my place' (40), the latter, like De Flores, betrays his master's trust in 
him but fails to achieve De Flores's success. 

Consequently, this stress on a female's gloves being invaded by ringless and ringed 
fingers recurs in the main plot and the subplot as a symbol of man's possessive relationship 
with woman, circumscribing a variety of circular and claustrophobic shapes from embraces 
to the hellish barley-break game. 651 Actually, this wide extension of a single image, as with 
the image of the castle, strengthens the linkage between the two plots as 'it achieves 
dramatic unity by drawing together the many ironical images and emblematic actions it 
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contains'. In this way, the subplot's simplified commentary on the preceding action does 
three things to the main plot: it disambiguates certain motifs that occur in the tragic plot; its 
clear and frank obscene language 'makes possible the effects subtly gained in the main 
plot'; 653 and it 'draws attention to visual effects in the main action'. 654 It also juxtaposes the 
heroines of the two plots in order to stress the dissimilarities that exist between them 
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despite their similar circumstances, and the similarities between the male members of their 
worlds despite their dissimilar circumstances. 

The play therefore depicts two atmospheric settings that oppose each other in a self- 
reflective manner. There is the aristocratic world of the castle whose inhabitants seem to 
engage in sane and normal relationships, and there is the mercantile world of the Bedlam 
where one expects to find more corruption since it is ruled by real insanity. 'Yet the first 
group behaves with a real and terrible madness that leads to the death of four people, while 
in the world of apparent madness sanity always manages to assert itself, so that no real 
damage is done.' 655 In simplified terms, two kinds of madness seem to occupy the 
playwrights' interest: figurative and literal or internal and external; the first type dominates 
the main plot and the second the subplot (V.iii. 126-9). Yet, again and again the external 
takes on an internal reality and the internal is externalised. Antonio acknowledges his 
metamorphosis: 'I was changed too, from a little ass as I was to a great fool as I am' 
(V.iii. 204-5). Franciscus echoes the realisation: 'I was changed from a little wit to be stark 
mad' (208). 'They discover, in other words, that their real selves have taken on the 
foolishness of their appearance, whereas Beatrice learned that her appearance had taken on 
the ugliness of her real self.' 656 

All the people here are thus outwardly and inwardly 'mad', because of an excessive 
lustful emotion euphemised by the inverse Petrarchan context of the play to 'love'. 57 The 
play therefore maintains its unity through a series of parallels and inverted juxtaposition 
between the motives and actions of its love lunatics. Alibius, the chief patriarch of the 
Bedlam, is a counterpart both to Vermandero, the governor of the castle, and Alsemero, the 
amateur physician. Lollio, his assistant, is to be compared to both Alsemero and De Flores, 
and Isabella has a foil relationship to Beatrice- Joanna. 

To begin with the residents of the asylum, then, Alibius admits to his wife his 
cordial desire to lock her up in his 'arms and bosom' (III. iv. 251), but, behind her back, he 
expresses his intention to imprison her within the larger walls of his hospital under the 
guardianship of Lollio. The language that Isabella uses to describe her confinement is 
typical of the subplot in its sexual innuendo and double-entendre (III.iii.1-5). It shows that 
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Lollio is her 'keeper' as he is the 'keeper' of madmen. Likewise, Alsemero is Beatrice- 
Joanna's 'keeper' who asks her and her partner to 'rehearse' for him their 'scene of lust' as 
the madmen rehearse, under the supervision of Lollio, their matrimonial masque (V.iii.87, 
114-5). Also, this playful defiance of Isabella is an indication of her mischievous sexual 
nature, and it is related to her later unembarrassed replies to Lollio: 'The first place is thine, 
believe it, Lollio, / If I do fall' (IV.iii.37-8). 

Tomlinson's and Simmons 's view that, though she withstands Antonio's 
temptation, Isabella was apparently willing to succumb, is correct. 659 Isabella even does not 
mind Antonio's kiss, her only worry is that she might be observed (III.iii.178). Also, note 
the hidden encouragement for Antonio's amorous endeavours in her remark to Lollio: 'If he 
hold on as he begins, he is like / To come to something' (153-4). The chaotic intervention 
of the madmen in animal dress stresses her threatened vulnerability and warns her against 
yielding to acting out fantasies (165-92). Williams describes their entry upon Lollio 's cue 
'Cuckoo, cuckoo' (191) as a 'powerful and spectacular device the dramatists use to say 
forcefully that sexual irregularities are madness and to represent through the symbol of the 
insane the bestiality of the sane'. 660 Unlike Beatrice- Joanna and De Flores, Isabella knows 
that if she gives vent to her unrefined passions she would end up like the devilish sub- 
humans dancing above her. 'Isabella, surrounded by literal madness, is able to preserve her 
sanity and 'cure' the insanity of those about her, while on the serious level Beatrice, living 
in a sane and well-ordered universe, introduces metaphorical madness which destroys her 
and others.' 661 

Accordingly, while the heroine of the main plot disguises in order to deceive, the 
heroine of the subplot disguises in order to show the truth, and both Alsemero and Antonio 
are taken in by the mask. 'In the one case, the lover is unable to judge the woman's 
character because of her beauty, in the other he cannot even see that beauty for what it 
is.' The lesson that Isabella tries to teach to her admirer can also be directed to the 
learned scholar of the main plot: not to trust appearance, because it can be easily 
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circumvented and manipulated for beneficial reasons. In effect, self-possessed Isabella 
plays the madwoman for sanitive and remedial purposes while the artful Beatrice-Joanna 
plays the spotless bride for unwholesome and destructive purposes. 

Isabella is, in fact, the only qualified doctor among the many in the play and her 
medicine is the most efficient. She not only 'cures' her husband and her two wooers but 
she, impressively, transforms Lollio from a sexual blackmailer to a cooperative adviser. 
Through a device that Empson calls 'preparation', which is precedent to irony, the 
dramatists juxtapose in order to invert. Lollio and De Flores watch consecutively from 
above the women's rendezvous with their wooers and they, as a result, demand their 'share' 
in their ladies' favours (III. iv. 247). 'Considered in the light of these words, Lollio and 
Isabella's encounter should indicate a precedent to the audience, so that it will be aware of 
De Flores's intentions and will view Beatrice- Joanna's predicament with the insight of 
those who do not share her innocence or incredulity. ' 664 The similarity of situation between 
the two incidents, created by a similar masculine vision, serves to assert the difference in 
character between the two heroines. Isabella's self-defence is the opposite of Beatrice- 
Joanna's, for she makes Lollio's threat backfire by threatening him that she will let Antonio 
do to him what De Flores will do to Alonzo. 665 In this way, the prisoner manages to 'tame' 
her jailer by transforming him into a friendly confidant who unlocks to her his wardrobe 
and helps her to save herself from the players of the fool and the madman. 

The process itself of opening the wardrobe in front of Isabella's face is, relatively 
speaking, a symbol of restorative optimism as opposed to Beatrice- Joanna's secretly 
devious and coincidental opening of Alsemero's closet, and her imprisonment inside the 
same closet after the exposure of her role-playing. Consequently, Lollio's giving the 
wardrobe's key to Isabella, and her opening its door by permission of its owner, is another 
indication of Isabella's ability to fly the labyrinth of her inner self and of her masculine 
surrounding. In contrast, her counterpart's twisted way of opening the closet stands for her 
helplessness to find the way out of her own labyrinth simply because she knows not the 
'clue' (IV.iii. 108, III.iv.72). Thus, Isabella's 'lower labyrinth' is a symbol of 'order', 
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whereas Beatrice- Joanna's represents the 'disorder' of hell. Isabella was close to entering 

the hellish maze of her foil, and was deterred only by the offstage cries of the madmen, 

'Catch there, catch the last couple in hell', which comments ironically on the game played 

by other players in the main plot (III.iii.166). The cry in itself is a strong link between the 

two plots and it is an indication of the ironical meta-theatricality of the play. 

The barley-break game, with its change of playing partners, is another changeling 

symbol that mirrors the standard type of relationships in Alicant and extends to imply a 

ridicule of the world outside the play. Ann Pasternak Slater explains the rules of the game: 

Barley-break was a pastoral game generally played by three couples, one pair at 
either end of the pitch, the third 'in hell' between them. The two free have to try 
and change partners; the couple in hell must intercept them without losing hold 
of each other. If they succeed, they get out of hell and their place is taken by 
another combination of players. 667 

In The Changeling, various sexual allies have held hands and stood inseparable in the 
centre, chasing to exchange places with the couples outside the centre; apart from Beatrice- 
Joanna and De Flores, they all managed to escape. De Flores brags to Alsemero that, while 
the latter had Diaphanta in his arms, 'I coupled with your mate / At barley-break. Now we 
are left in hell' (V.iii. 162-3). Vermandero's reply has a pessimistic note of terrible irony not 
because it questions the ability of the inhabitants of Alicant to escape their infernal 
confinements but because it drags us into that world: 'We are all there; it circumscribes [us] 
here' (164). 

Holdsworth observes that Vermandero's word 'circumscribes' ironically alludes to 
the circular shape of the building of the playhouse itself. The effect, as he shows, is not 
sudden, but comes as a result of a carefully constructed progression. From the start, the text 
has been using the word 'house' to refer to the asylum, the castle, and the theatre's 
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projecting stage. Therefore, epithets like sinner-innocent and fool-madman stretch 
uncomfortably beyond the limits of the performance space. Lollio notes that 'We have but 
two sorts of people in the house, and both under the whip: that's fools and madmen' 
(I.ii.44-5). Isabella echoes his binary division: 'Why, here's none but fools and madmen', 
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and Lollio cynically extends the implication to the entire human race: 'and where will you 
find any other, if you should go abroad?' (III. iii. 14-6). 

There is an apparently grim and sarcastic humour in this inclusion of the audience 
in the ins and outs of The Changeling. Yet it should be remembered that, despite the fact 
that the two plots have, so far, been united, the sort of laughter in the one has to be 
differentiated from that in the other. Brooke remarks that the main plot's macabre laughter 
is distinct from the subplot's plainer laughter and bawdy buffoonery: 'Comedy and 
Tragedy then bear very closely on each other, but yet remain self-sufficient and complete, 
and in that sense free of each other. ' 669 The structure of the play allows the Isabella story to 
provide an ironical commentary on the Beatrice- Joanna story but never approaches its 
foreboding seriousness. The co-dramatists 'utilise' the comedy proper of the middle-class 
subplot to highlight the tragedy of the aristocratic world of the main plot and 'to reinforce 
the broad perspective of societal tragedy'. 670 They do this with an extraordinary insight that 
creates the pervasive psycho-social realism of their drama. Therefore, what makes the 
horrendous humour in The Changeling appear even more frightfully disturbing is the fact 
that 'it is being presented within the common place or in the setting of normal 
associations'. 

Thus, a modern production of The Changeling must pay attention to this Jacobean 
mixture of farce with horror and of symbolism with sudden reality, and to find 'the right 
style of staging' scenes like the murder and the severing of the finger as well as the bustle 
of the fire episode. 672 The dynamics of the relationship between De Flores and Beatrice- 
Joanna, fascinating and challenging at the same time, could be interpreted in a variety of 
ways that affect the audience's sympathy for the character. The rendition must also attempt 
to link the main plot with the subplot so that the latter appears a relevant commentary on 
the events of the main story. In addition, it should not forget that, as in any production of 
The Duchess ofMalfi, a modern audience might be offended by the sight of madness on the 
stage, and that an unimpressive performance of lunacy is likely to block their appreciation 
of its artistic functionality: 'Putting a lunatic asylum on stage is not easy in this day and 
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age.' Alsemero's medical kit and the play's sexual innuendoes and double meanings 
pose an additional challenge to the organisers. The RSC's production of the play in the 
Swan Theatre in 1992 arrived at distinct solutions for each of these key difficulties. 

The Theatrical Text 

The production opened at the Swan Theatre on 28 October 1992 and afterwards moved to 
the Pit in London's Barbican Theatre and to Newcastle Playhouse. It was directed by 
Michael Attenborough, Michael Siberry played Alsemero, Cheryl Campbell Beatrice- 
Joanna, Malcolm Storry De Flores, Geoffrey Freshwater Lollio, and David Westhead 
Antonio. Costumes, designed by Andreane Neofitou, reflected fittingly the period's 
cavalier and Spanish code of knightly honour: women wore long dresses and men were in 
black trousers, white shirts, and long black boots. The setting was plain, economical, and 
flexible 'with the minimum of fuss', 674 creating an 'ingenious and evocative backdrop' 675 
for a lustful and murderous plot. Julian McGowan, the set-designer, had two salamanders - 
symbols of fire (heat and passion) - crawling up the left and right pillars of the stage. 
Behind them was a set of eleven wide stairs bifurcated at the top into six stairs to the right 
and six to the left surrounded by red-lit 'elegant' Venetian blinds to solidify the colour of 
'blood' in the memory of its audience. The inmates of the asylum were kept under the 
metal grid of the trapdoor in the middle. Sandy Holt observes that 'no stone was left 
untouched in the desire to fill the theatre with lust, murder, and madness in its slightest 
degree'. Sometimes, religious icons, a crucifix and a Madonna statue, were exhibited 'as 

678 

a reminder of standards betrayed'. Furthermore, small props like rosary beads, bibles and 
missals, were used to locate the drama firmly in a Catholic Spanish setting and to underline 
to the audience the irony behind the hypocritical nature of Alicant. 

Accordingly, the production stressed a Catholic atmosphere in order to highlight the 
big gap between public spectacle and private secrecy. It, for example, opened with a 
Christian ritual of devotion that gave a false picture of the inner reality of the worshippers. 
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The first change where the production departed from the text was that action took place 
inside the church and not outside it. This served to strength the sense of confinement and 
claustrophobia on the one hand, and to allow more demonstration of Catholicism through 
props (crucifix and candles) and smell of incense on the other. A second departure was that 
the procession that advanced through the audience consisted of a black-veiled Beatrice- 
Joanna and Diaphanta and two nuns (instead of servants). They climbed the stairs to a giant 
crucifix, bowed, took out their beads, and knelt in a silent prayer. Alsemero, holding his hat 
in his hand as a sign of respect to the holy place, made his speeches to the audience, his 
friend and servants, while the group of women was kneeling behind him. As soon as 
Beatrice- Joanna came down the stairs, he knelt in front of her, lifted her veil, and kissed 
her. Beatrice- Joanna, 'so besotted' 679 by him, responded to his forwardness with an obvious 
seductive jesting: 'I'm bold with you' (Li. 126). Attenborough's production, notes Milne, 

/rem 

'concentrates on love as a corrupting force in a Christian society'. 

As later in the RSC's production of The White Devil in 1996, this rendition was an 

681 

'extraordinary erotic journey as sex and violence blend and intertwine'. Sex here, at least 
in the Beatrice-Joanna plot, was synonymous with evil since it was portrayed as an 

682 

uncontrollable and destructive 'raging frenzy'. 'This is not after all', comments Nina 
Robson, 'a play about princes or politics, but an exploration of the tangled mess to which 

683 

lust and jealousy can turn any relationship.' The later production of The White Devil, 
however, balanced its insistence on the fervent sexuality of its heroine with a sympathetic 
presentation of her dilemma whenever possible. What happened here, however, was that 
there was not the slightest feminist slant, and if one were inclined to see the Beatrice- 
Joanna of the literary text as a victim of her society as well as of herself, Attenborough's 
had no such conception, because its full emphasis on her 'ravenous' sexuality blocked 
out any claim of innocence the original character might have. 'The challenge confronting 
Cheryl Campbell', elucidates Pat Griffiths, 'lies in creating a heroine who not only radiates 
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sexual magnetism but also arouses sympathy.' Campbell's Beatrice, however, plays 'a 
sexually ravenous aristocrat', who, despite doing 'her best to appear innocent', remains 
'more convincing as a passionate temptress'. 686 

This unsympathetic drawing of Beatrice- Joanna was likely to exercise a great 
influence on the audience's understanding of the relationship between the heroine and her 
socially inferior servant. Apparently, the rendition's approach to acting the roles of this 
couple was not exclusive to it. It was noted that the Riverside Studio's revival directed by 
Peter Gill in 1978 adapted a similar presentation: 'Criticism of the play has tended to take 
Beatrice at her own valuation: an innocent ruined by a tempter [. . .]. Performance upsets 
this; you could make a good case for De Flores being the victim [. . .] whom she 

687 

corrupts.' Bear in mind that, before the start of their affair, De Flores, all the time, keeps 
his distance from the daughter of his master, and obviously that is both for the sake of the 
asides and a sign of his awareness of the social gap between them. Beatrice- Joanna is the 
one who encourages him amorously to step over the separating line of rank (II.ii.78). 
Campbell scrunched up her skirt and was all 'shivering sweat' (V.i.63) when she put her 
hand on the purple birthmark on the left side of De Flores's face that seemed to 'fascinate' 
her. 688 

There was an understandable ambiguity to the actress's attitude to De Flores, yet 
one was not sure if 'she truly loathed him as much as she kept protesting'. 689 The 
quotations in the production's programme assure that this is originally how the 
performance was meant to appear: 'If love is judged by its visible effects it looks more like 
hatred than friendship.' 690 Beatrice- Joanna's deceptive resistance came to a collapse when 
she herself called De Flores who, threatening that 'she that in life and love refuses me, / In 
death and shame my partner she shall be', actually, left the stage only to come back in 
response to her shout at him to 'Stay' (III. iv. 153-5). The verbal invitation discredited all of 
the speaker's former claims of physical and social incompatibility and signalled Beatrice- 
Joanna's complete consent to be De Flores's lover. From that instant forth, Beatrice- 
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Joanna's voice expressed genuine love whenever she mentioned the name of De Flores. 
'This fellow has undone me endlessly' (IV.i.l) was uttered with passionate joy and ecstatic 
satisfaction, and 'Here's a man worth loving' (V.i.76) was a decisive expression of physical 
and emotional fulfilment. 

Also, what contributed further to this imbalance of sympathy towards Beatrice- 
Joanna and De Flores was the fact that the latter's role was played as someone who did not 
place 'wealth after the heels of pleasure' (III.iv.1 15), which resulted in the drastic de- 
emphasis of his viciousness. In a manner that recalled Nigel Terry's Bosola in the RSC's 
The Duchess ofMalfi in 1989, Malcolm Storry's De Flores was not 'a vicious thug' 691 and 
'not villain but literal-minded'. This made him look 'rather too likeable for the villain of 
the piece', 693 or even 'a villain of almost heroic nature'. 694 He made 'the role singularly his 
own' 695 by making it appears 'entirely devoid of the febrile sexuality that's required'. 696 
This was mostly apparent in undermining the symbolism of his sexual danger implied in 
the dramatic text's invitation of the actor to 'pull on the glove in a brutal defloratory 
gesture' when Beatrice- Joanna throws it at him in disdain. What Storry did was an 
emblem of the considerable reduction of his sexuality; he crouched down, picked the glove 
up slowly, and smelled it in a very loving and tender manner, his lines were spoken calmly, 
and he did not place his fingers forcefully inside its sockets. 'But here his performance 
lacks the perception which would make him a truly dangerous figure.' 

The question that this performance raised, then, is that, if it was not for sex, what 
was the motive for De Flores's tireless barging into Beatrice- Joanna's presence and for all 
the bloody complications that resulted from that? It could be either revenge or love. The 
'spoilt brat' 699 of the castle might be seen as the servant's means for revenge upon her 
father, her fiance, her husband and her society. The clue is in the playscript that suggests 
that De Flores might have nourished a morbid and repressed kind of anger against a society 
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he identifies with 'hard fate' (II.i.48), that treats him as a 'dumb working animal' worthy 
only for his 'usefulness'. 700 Accordingly, a social gap was established on stage between the 
servant and his master's household. De Flores's white shirt and black trousers, for example, 
were simpler and less embellished than theirs. The men in the castle also smoked cigars 
except him. His positioning, too, showed his social inferiority, always at the far end 
corners, waiting for someone, such as Vermandero, to order him to bow down and pick up 
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the glove of his daughter 'as a puppy'. 

Another explanation is that De Flores's desire for Beatrice- Joanna sprang from love 
and not from lust. This view is more convincing, because the De Flores of the literary text 
has been shown not to be the kind of person who blames someone else for his misfortune. 
Besides, Storry's behaviour towards Beatrice- Joanna was always so gentle and caring that 
it is difficult to believe that the audience would forget his remarkable kindness to her when 
he put her head softly in his bosom and placed a kiss on her hair the moment she 
surrendered to him. Everything suggested that this De Flores, in comparison to his fellow 
servant Lollio, for example, 'tumbled into th' world a gentleman' (II. i. 48-9). He did not 
appear to have any vindictive sentiments, and his deep voice and dignified accent and 
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gesture gave him a 'genuine nobility of expression'. Further, his 'proud, hawk-pro filed 
figure' 703 presented him as a source of protection rather than a threat to the small figure of 
Campbell. The perception was intensified in the image of this 'huge and hulking' 704 person 
carrying the small body of Beatrice-Joanna three times on the stage: when he carried her to 
an offstage bed for the first time, when he carried her wounded body out of the trapdoor, 
and when he carried her during the pantomimed ritual of her wedding ceremony to 
Alsemero and laid her down on the marriage bed. 

Effectively, the rendition's dumb show did not follow the text very closely. Here, 
two things were emphasised: Beatrice-Joanna's 'mad' sexuality, and De Flores's complete 
mastery not only over her but over the entire society of Alicant. In the literary script, the 
appearance of Alonzo's ghost 'startles' the smiling De Flores and foreshadows his coming 
collapse. But here, Alonzo, though dead, was one of the dancers surrounding his murderer, 
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and De Flores was portrayed as the commander of the whole activity. The scene started 
with Beatrice- Joanna, wearing a white veil and a red dress, lying on a black-shrouded bed 
next to a white head broad of Madonna; the whore-bride was positioned near the virgin- 
mother. De Flores came and stood above Beatrice- Joanna behind the bed, and his hand- 
signal was an invitation for two groups of men, each consisting of three, to stand next to his 
right and left side. He, then, made another signal and the six men moved to the front of the 
stage clapping and striking the floor with their feet in a slow dance reminiscent of the death 
masque in the RSC's The Revenger's Tragedy in 1989. After that, the whole group turned 
back, De Flores in the middle, and climbed up the first six stairs very slowly until the 
seventh where they stood motionlessly watching the dance below. Five women came from 
the left side of the audience and danced kneeling and faces down at the floor. Their 
movements were paralleled by the erotic dance of the kneeling Beatrice-Joanna on her bed. 
In front of Vermandero, Tomazo, Jasperino, Alonzo and Alsemero, Beatrice-Joanna ran to 
De Flores and embraced him. He carried her back to her bed before she left it, amidst 
ominous offstage laughter, to allow De Flores, her true groom, to pull off the black satin 
sheet and reveal a white bedding (V.iii.83-4). The ritual, a marriage ceremony between De 
Flores and Beatrice- Joanna, served two purposes: it emphasised the blindness of all the 
people surrounding Beatrice- Joanna who dismissed several strong hints of a growing 
attraction between the mistress and the servant; and, as a whole, it was a strong link 
between the main plot and the subplot while the kneeling posture, in particular, was a 
recurrent motif in the two plots. 

The image of people kneeling to a crucifix or to each other was seen at least eleven 
times during the performance; sometimes, it was even added to the original stage 
directions. The play opened, as it has already been pointed out, with women kneeling in 
front of a crucifix; also, Alsemero knelt to Beatrice- Joanna when he first addressed her, 
Beatrice- Joanna knelt to her father when she implored him to delay her wedding to Alonzo, 
and Jasperino, followed by De Flores, came to Beatrice-Joanna while she was kneeling in 
prayer. De Flores knelt to Beatrice- Joanna to convince her of his fitness for her task, and 
Beatrice- Joanna knelt to De Flores twice: first, as an ironic foreshadowing of voluntary 
acquiescence when she told him: 'Then I throw all my fears upon thy service' (II.ii.140), 
and second, when she supplicated him to refrain from the realization of the 'thought' that 



'ravishes' (133). Also, the participants in the two dumb shows engaged in different forms 
of kneeling. Moreover, Tomazo knelt to Vermandero as a gesture of his eagerness to hear 
the name of the murderer of his brother, and the picture that brought the play to a close was 
that of Alsemero, Vermandero, and Tomazo kneeling to the same crucifix next to which 
Beatrice- Joanna had been shown worshipping many times in the play. In addition, 
Antonio's kneeling to Isabella befitted his perception of himself as her 'truest servant' 
(III.iii.121) and 'love's knight' (III.iv.241). These frequent kneeling positions were an 
ironic highlight of the image of devotion and chivalry that was distortedly dissolved into 
the animalistic creeping 'on all four' (I.ii.108). 

Apparently, this kneeling-crawling confusion aimed to stress the similar mad 
bestiality of the two plots: 'Who's mad? Who's sane? Who are the animals?' 705 As an 
instance, there is a note in the promptbook that, when Beatrice- Joanna submitted herself to 
De Flores, she, following her initial kneeling to him, 'drops on all 4's' (III. iv. 163). The 
promptbook also reveals that Antonio's kneeling to Isabella degenerated into dropping on 
four (III.iii.123), and that the mad Isabella, in her violent wooing of Antonio, knelt first to 
him, then crawled to him and on him as an agitated beast (IV.iii. 103-30). In the mad dance, 
kneeling, walking on knees, and crawling were grotesquely combined in the stark image of 
riding on top of each other. 

The dance of the madmen, recited under the supervision of Lollio and in the 
presence of the owner of the hospital and his wife, was a clear parody of the pantomimic 
wedding between De Flores and Beatrice- Joanna. 'A subplot set in an asylum draws an 
uncanny parallel between the so-called madmen who live in it and the antics of the crazed 
world which surrounds it.' The dancers were five mad men (including Antonio) and five 
mad women carrying one false apple (the reference is in III.iii.176), a bugle, a baby doll, 
swaddling bands, and wrist and hand bells; they were wearing rugs and green, pink, and 
blue cloth crowns. Their props and the hellish circle they made around their bride and her 
groom was a lucid reference to the barley-break game and an emphasis of the dominance of 
their chaotic beast-like desires. Like De Flores carrying Beatrice- Joanna to Alsemero 's bed, 
the groom here carried his bride to the centre of the stage, put her down on the floor, and 
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sat on her while the movements of her body were an imitation of Beatrice-Joanna's erotic 
dance in the earlier dumb show. Their game took the form of riding or 'bouncing' and 
'falling' on top of each other; men over women, and women over men (III.iii.110, 
IV.iii.39). 'A lively sub-plot emphasises the main theme - that passion makes fools of us 
all.' 707 

In relation to these scenes of madness, a problem arises from the conflict between 
the Jacobean 'unembarrassed view of lunatics' and our more sympathetic attitude 
reflected by Isabella's thoughtfulness: 'Alack, alack, it is too full of pity / To be laughed at' 
(III.iii.44-5). On the one hand, the production simplified the Jacobean distinction between 
madman and fool by replacing the first word with the second whenever it occurred. On the 
other hand, it did not try to rationalise or refine the behaviour of the mad people but to 
make them 'behave exactly as one expects madmen to behave'. 709 This depiction of a life- 
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like lunacy was greeted by complaints that the asylum scenes were an 'irritating romp' 
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that grew 'tiresome' and were 'plain confusing'. The production's boldness was even 
more manifest in portraying these mad people as chained animals who lived in a 'kennel' or 
a 'hole' below the castle (III.iii.92, 96). They were associated with the props of manacles 
and with Lollio's 'cat-o-nine-tail-style' whip that was given an additional focus as the 
means for frightening and taming these wild and caged animals. The sound of the whip 
lashing the floor, accompanied with its possessor's cries of 'yes', was the musical 
background for what looked like a show in a circus. 

Therefore, the production showed a definite criticism of the inhumane manner in 
which Lollio treated his patients. It might be even said that madness and beastly conduct 
were exaggerated in order to highlight Lollio's oppressive response to it. Geoffrey 
Freshwater played a ruffian and intelligent Lollio in contrast to Paul Webster who played 
the role of a foolish Alibius. The moment Pedro left the asylum, Lollio's treatment of 
Antonio became more frankly threatening; he put the hand that held the whip around 
Antonio's neck and started testing his wit. Also, when the offstage cries of the hungry 
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madmen signalled the ticking of the 'chimes of Bedlam', Lollio whipped angrily the door 
of their lodging on the floor (I.ii.201). Similarly, Lollio's whip forced Antonio to jump in 
the air dancing 'Fa, la, la, la, la' (IV.iii.88). And, when Antonio told Lollio that the latter 
and himself were the fools inside the room, Lollio slapped Antonio (I.ii.179). The irony 
was that the one who was shown to 'cure' Lollio with his own medicine was Isabella who 
slapped him as he slapped the counterfeit fool. 

In relation to Isabella, there was a clear persistent demonstration that she did not 
belong to the mad world of the asylum whose inhabitants all came to the stage through the 
trapdoor except her. Only when she was playing the madwoman did Isabella come from the 
trapdoor where Lollio's closet was supposedly hidden. Emily Raymond played a sexually 
vehement Isabella who showed pleasure when she was kissed by Antonio. Also, when she 
put on the guise of the madwoman, her movements and gestures portrayed a performer who 
was clearly enjoying what she was doing. In a large nightshirt, socks, and cap, she rode on 
Antonio's back, and threw him on the floor; Antonio tried to stand up but Isabella pulled 
him by dragging him from his feet, and she then knelt beside him, put her head on his belly, 
and straddled him. Antonio pushed her away and rolled over 'onto all 4' (promptbook, 
IV.iii. 1 1 8). Isabella's erotic physical engagement here paralleled Beatrice- Joanna's and the 
mad dancers' carnality. 

In this regard, the production did not follow a consistent juxtaposition between the 
heroines of the two plots. This means that sometimes it established a parallelism, and at 
other times it did not. Nonetheless, the connection between the two was not as clear and 
direct as in Gill's 1978 production where the two, one entering the stage and the other 
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leaving, exchanged a 'chilled glance' at each other. Beatrice-Joanna and Isabella shared 
a sexual vibrancy, and both were espied on, while kissing Alsemero and Antonio 
respectively, by De Flores and Lollio from behind the closed blinds on the top of the stairs. 
Yet the prop of the closet, that in the literary text is supposed to unite them further, did not 
act like this here. 

It is often assumed that the same closet on the stage would serve as Alsemero 's 
medical kit, Lollio's wardrobe, and, again, the room where Alsemero confines his wife and 
her lover when he discovers her disloyalty. Nonetheless, the closet on the Swan stage in 
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1992 was used only to contain Alsemero's medical equipment and not for any other 
purpose. The unlocked closet was placed on the right side of Alsemero's and Beatrice- 
Joanna's marriage bed. It was kept open during the bargain between the bride and her maid 
so that the eyes of the audience would move between the two women sitting on the bed and 
the eight big bottles lined up on its two shelves. It seems that the production's 
understandable scepticism about the likelihood of this experiment and the audience's 
reaction to it encouraged Attenborough to shorten the scene considerably by cutting the 
bride's discovery of glass 'C (lines 27-39 in IV. i. were cut). Also, the small, bedroom- 
toilet-like shape of the closet was designed to discourage whispers of disbelief or 
depreciation. As the RSC's The White Devil in 1996 reduced the fancifulness of the 
conjuror's episode, this production did the same in relation to the farfetchedness of the 
virginity test and its props. 

It applied also a similar method in dealing with the element of horror in general. It 
was observed that 'Attenborough' s staging did not get anywhere close to the work's dark 
heart,' 714 and, in a review entitled 'Horror Story without the Chill', Richard Edmonds notes 
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that, 'the play lacks the slide into godless horror'. What Attenborough did instead was to 
focus at times on the tangible result of horror rather than on the violence of horror itself. 
For example, he wrapped the excised finger in a 'plain white' handkerchief to show the 
audience the 'blood on it' rather than its mutilated source when the assassin gave it to his 
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partner. Similarly, Beatrice- Joanna's final appearance, anticipating Gurnett's in the 
RSC's 1996 production of The White Devil, was in a 'blood stained' skirt from De Flores's 
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stab wound. Though the audience did not see De Flores attacking Beatrice-Joanna, it saw 
him cutting Alonzo's finger by stamping on his victim's hand with his heel (III. ii. 23-4). 

The nasty goriness of such incidents was undercut chiefly through the means of 
humour. One reviewer notes that 'Michael Attenborough' s thorough production balances 
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the horror with the farce'; another that 'Michael Attenborough's sympathetic production 
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has excellent pace, with plenty of laughter to balance the horrors.' There were two kinds 
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of humour within the main plot: the 'dead pan' or the 'gallows humour' and the 
normal type similar to that manifest in the subplot. De Flores was the chief agent of 
laughter in this plot because of his ability to point up 'the irony embedded in Middleton's 
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text to great comic effect'. In alliance with the dominant blackish farce of De Flores, 
there were a few innocent instances as when Alonzo, for example, dismissed his brother's 
correct premonitions: 'What dullness?' (II. i. 124), or when Tomazo praised his brother's 
killer enthusiastically: 'That De Flores has a wondrous honest heart', and when the man 
himself commended his own good heart: "Las, sir, I am so charitable, I think none / Worse 
than myself (IV.ii.57, 48-9). Humour in the subplot, elicited mainly by Lollio and Antonio, 
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was of a more unified nature that eased 'the tension of the main story'. One of the ways, 
then, by which the director linked between the two plots was through humour: 'The humour 
enables Attenborough to draw this main plot closer to the subplot so that the play becomes 
more of a whole.' 724 

Broadly speaking, the production's close knitting of the two plots was one of its 
major strong points. 'Under the solid direction of Michael Attenborough, the action moves 
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briskly along' with 'marvellous clarity'. This was done through five strategies: first, 
coordination of humour; second, the images of kneeling and 'on four'; third, the marriage 
dumb show and the mad masque that reflected each other; fourth, leaving uncut the large 
number of cross-references in the dramatic text; and fifth, a general elasticising of location 
through the use of the backstage staircase and the trapdoor for multiple purposes. 

For example, the wide stairway was used in the fire scene to diffuse the bustle of the 
actors' fast movements and rapid re-entries. The scene started with Beatrice- Joanna pacing 
around the stage waiting for her maid to depart the matrimonial bed. De Flores joined her, 
and both sat, planning, on the stairs amidst the singing of the birds and the chiming of the 
clock (which only had two strokes instead of three). When the fire started, servants, in their 
white nightdresses, ran across the stage with buckets, ropes, and fire bells, and fire hooks 
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(V.i.53). Amidst their uproar, Diaphanta and Alsemero appeared separately from the blind 
door on the right side of the stairs where the offstage bedroom of the newly wedded couple 
was supposed to be. Diaphanta, in her white nightgown, rushed to her room at the opposite 
side of the 'landing', and an offstage gunshot was, then, heard. An irony was sensed when 
De Flores told Vermandero and Alsemero that he was using the 'gun' (the promptbook's 
word for the text's 'piece') to 'scour the chimney' (V.i.87). In effect, the stairs here were 
used to decentralise the chaos and the absurdity of possible clashes between the hurrying 
characters by sharing the load of physicality with the platform. 

The trapdoor, however, the second set-piece of a flexible location, was used in a 
more direct way to relate the plots. That the home of real madness was used as a confining 
space for the figuratively mad people of the main plot as well as a hidden room for 
mutilated copses tied clearly cause with effect and crime with punishment. De Flores came 
down the backstage stairs carrying Alonzo's body that he put inside the trapdoor, and, then, 
climbed up the stairs of the trapdoor carrying the dying body of Beatrice- Joanna. In the 
final scene the trapdoor was kept open for a variety of purposes, the first of which was to 
allow the imprisoned Beatrice- Joanna to hear the conversation between her husband and 
lover from below the stage, so that the audience could, then, hear her cry of untrue defence. 
At the same time, the open door suggested that there was no trouble, of any sort, taken by 
Alsemero, and no clash, either physical or verbal, between him and De Flores in order to 
coerce the latter to make his way through what looked as a sign of welcome to him. In 
addition, the door was kept open so that Vermandero, Alibius, Isabella, Tomazo, Alsemero, 
and Antonio and Franciscus, in manacles, guarded by Pedro, could all hear Beatrice- 
Joanna's ambiguous cry and see De Flores climbing up the stairs holding her body in his 
hands. 

As a result, the stage picture of the dying couple drew attention to the dependence 
of the one on the other and to the inseparable 'blood' tie between them. The back of the 
dying Beatrice- Joanna kept leaning all the time on De Flores who was embracing her from 
behind. De Flores stabbed himself, before Tomazo 's drawn sword could get him, while still 
holding Beatrice-Joanna. Following that, the head of his dead body kept leaning on 
Beatrice- Joanna's shoulders till the latter, dead, fell down and took his body down with her. 
The closing picture was that of Vermandero, Alsemero and Tomazo kneeling to the crucifix 



on the backstage stairs, their backs to the audience and to the bodies of De Flores and 
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Beatrice-Joanna over each other. Thus, the production's 'powerfully symmetric set' 
opened and closed in a church but, by the time it finished, the audience had a good insight 
into the hypocritical nature of its devoted worshippers. 

Generally speaking, this rendition was greeted with a positive response: 'This 
production by Michael Attenborough is not in the least boring: it grabs our attention 
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throughout, moves with pace and vigour, and is, above all, funny.' It was a 'vigorous 
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revival' that was 'intelligently staged', and its 'strong cast' helped it to succeed 'on 
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all levels'. 'But the main plaudits go to Malcolm Storry who grips the audience as De 
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Flores.' Likewise, 'accomplished actor Malcolm Storry gives a strong performance,' 
and 'Malcolm Storry' s De Flores is one of the great creations in this season.' 7 5 He was 
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'excellently cast', and his performance was 'fine" , 'superb', ,JO 'brilliantly played', ' 
and 'terrific'. 740 'Storry and Campbell are the highpoints' 741 of this production because she, 
too, played her role with 'zest', 742 and presented a 'capable all-around performance'. 743 In 
addition, the 'meaty-voiced' 744 Michael Siberry played 'an upstanding and earnest 
Alsemero, delivering every line with commendable clarity and vigour'. 745 From the people 
of the Bedlam, the performance of David Westhead's Antonio and Geoffrey Freshwater's 
Lollio were most distinguished; the first actor's panache gave an 'excellent 
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interpretation' of the role, while the second actor's energetic wit presented a 'likeably 
intelligent Lollio'. 747 

However, it was agreed that the production had a major weakness that appeared in 
relation to the positioning of the actors on the forestage, which prevented the audience from 
having a comprehensive visual appreciation: 'Picturesque, no doubt, to have onlookers 
standing motionless at the corners but from seat B 23 the black mass of Jeffery Dench's 
breeches [Vermandero] totally blocks the sight of the death-throes of Campbell in Storry's 
arms.' A second reviewer complains about the 'usual headache of blocked sight lines. I 
missed several key points due to an actor's back neatly cutting off my view'. 749 And Milne 
observes that, 'actors freeze clumsily at crucial moments, blocking the audience view'. 750 

To summarise, like Bill Alexander's The Duchess ofMalfi in 1996, Attenborough's 

75 1 

was a 'sympathetic production' especially in its obvious humanisation of the stage 
villain's role. This manner of presentation released a social atmosphere, genuinely integral 
to the literary text that stressed the tension between aristocracy and members of 'the 
middling sort'. Storry's De Flores was an outsider and an underdog and Campbell's 
Beatrice- Joanna, though in the period's costumes, looked like a modern spoilt royal. In 
spite of the various common features shared between herself and the heroine in The White 
Devil, unlike Edwards's in 1992, Attenborough did not divide equally the sense of guilt 
between Beatrice-Joanna and her society. His presentation of the heroine, also derived from 
the text, was unsympathetic and did not allow the audience to feel much saddened by her 
plight. Nonetheless, his focus on the Catholic faith of Alicant was a satire of the beneficial 
exploitation of religion by the self-interested Christian practitioners who, other than 
rendezvousing in the church, transmitted their notes of love inside its bibles. 
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Chapter Six 



'Forbidden Fruit is Sweet': Dramatising Sexual 
Corruption in Leveaux's 'Tis Pity She's a Whore 

The Dramatic Text 

In reading about 'Tis Pity She's a Whore one is struck by the divergent critical responses to 
the play. It seems that what is chiefly at issue among the critics is what kinds of attitude the 
play invites about Giovanni and Annabella. There are also differences about the integrity of 
the Friar, Florio's quality as a father and the relevance of the subplots. Conflicting views 
arise particularly from the daring subject matter of the play that serves to complicate the 
distinction between morality and stagecraft. Drama tends to complicate clear-cut moral 
positions because of its ability to show the complexity of human motivation and action. Yet 
with 'Tis Pity, in particular, this conflicting relationship between drama and morality 
becomes rather problematic, because the play's topic makes it almost impossible to avoid 
taking a moral position. This might even be encouraged by the playscript's ambiguities and 
the sudden turns of character that could be interpreted in quite diverse ways. It also 
demonstrates the extent to which the dramatic text does not resolve issues but leaves that to 
productions, so making the experience of witnessing live performances all the more 
enriching. This confirms that the theatrical text is not a static entity, but dynamic - inviting 
responses and expectations from the audience that it will sometimes gratify and sometimes 
qualify or even reverse. 

Interestingly, my own understanding of the play corresponds with how the 
production I am studying saw it. The playwright is unsympathetic both to his lovers and to 
most of the figures in their society, and that behind what may appear to be a romanticising 
of incest there are strong clues of condemnation. Effectively, this essay underlines the 
frailties of the lovers and their city, based on the view that healthy relationships inside the 
smaller social unit reflect the health of the macrocosmic society. The community therefore 
is not responsible for the abnormal liaisons inside Florio's family, but rather that incest is a 
symbolic corruption inside a depraved city. Ford locates his incestuous couple within a 



morally inadequate surrounding in order not to justify their acts, but to comment that the 
perversion inside the household of Florio is a vivid symbol of ethical wreckage outside. 
The RSC's production in 1991 cites Jean Bodin's Six Books of the Commonwealth to stress 
how this family-society reciprocity was viewed in the seventeenth century: 'Children who 
stand in little awe of their parents and have even less fear of the wrath of God, readily set at 
defiance the authority of magistrates ... It is impossible that a commonwealth should 
prosper while the families which are its foundation are ill-regulated.' 

In this regard, R. J. Kaufmann's view that Ford makes Parma a 'foil' 754 for the 
sibling-lovers and their relationship is partial and unduly sympathetic. It is sometimes 
argued that Parma's moral bankruptcy in some way justifies the love between brother and 
sister, on the assumption that their superiority necessitates the affiliation of their similarly 
perfect natures, and that the failings of their society provoke their fatal attraction through its 
inability to confront them with other respectable choices. Critical perspectives on this 
matter are inevitably influenced to a greater or lesser extent by cultural and historical 
factors. Verna Foster, for example, blames Parma because it 'offer[s] them no acceptable 
alternative to one another'. Irving Ribner, too, claims that the tragedy of Giovanni and 
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Annabella springs from their failure to 'find a satisfactory alternative to sin'. Also, Ian 
Robson argues that 'Giovanni and Annabella are virtually compelled by the unworthiness 
of their social environment to turn their eyes inwards in their search for a partner in sexual 
love. Their love is the product of their natural affinity and the worthless nature of the 
alternatives available to them in Parma.' 757 These opinions are reminiscent of Giovanni's 
twisted defence of his incestuous passion, and the decadence of the social surrounding can 
in no way excuse indulgence in such a liaison. 

Broadly speaking, such liberal and sympathetic views, in addition to Farr's, 
Oliver's, and Putt's, to name but a few, have echoes from Lamb, Swinburne and Havelock 
Ellis. They also come out of the permissive, sexual-libertarian culture of the 1960s and 
1970s west. Opposed to them are those who, following Hazlitt, are more moralistic such as 
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Bastiaenen, Sherman, Lowell, Eliot, Neilson, Kirsch and Stavig. J. A. Bastianen, for 
example, observes that the theme of the play is 'morally indefensible', deserving only 'our 
scorn and contempt'. 758 Likewise, S. P. Sherman deplores the play's moral anarchy and 
unbridled individualism, which are, he claims, the natural results of the playwright's 
'sickeningly exclusive absorption' with incest. He also adds that Ford's defect is that 'He 
crowns their adulterous and incestuous love with roses, and attempts to irradiate their crime 
with celestial light'. 759 

In contrast, as Stavig believes, right from the start, Ford inserts verbal and visual 
signals that contradict the notion that he invites romantic expectations about the couple's 
relationship in the earlier part of the play only to crush them all the more devastatingly 
later. It is predictable that the lovers will inevitably fall and take with them the ethically 
blemished people around them. In addition to that, a careful reader and an attentive 
spectator might figure from the first words or action of a character his or her moral 
fallibility. 

For example, Ford places the representatives of his society within a number of 
relationships that appear dubious. Bergetto's alliance with Philotis, though the most 
innocent, is not entirely sensible, since the lady elasticises her heart to love the foolish ward 
only because her uncle asked her to do so (III. vi. 28-9). When they fall in love, however, 
their relationship is the most delightfully humorous and the most abruptly, and 
underservedly, cut off. Philotis is not lustful, and Bergetto, unlike most of the citizens in 
Parma, hides no offensive or malicious intent, and has 'meant no man harm' (III.ix.8). In 
this regard, Kaufmann's idea of the society as a 'foil' is more functional with Philotis and 
Bergetto than with any other couple. The meaningless murder of Bergetto is, undoubtedly, 
an indictment of a vengeful society that senselessly clenches the price of the misdeeds of 
the evil from the suffering of the innocent. Moreover, that this crime goes unpunished 
shows Bergetto as an undignified victim of his society during life and after death. 

The subplots therefore are not irrelevant neither are they incoherent with the overall 
structure. It is, however, more difficult to discern meaningful links between the different 
parts of the play from the pages of the text alone. Performance here is vital in illuminating 
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the script and bringing to the surface some of its unappreciated qualities. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that Grimaldi's subplot sheds light on Soranzo's tactics of revenge and moral 
fallibility, and also exposes the flagrant inadequacy of the Catholic Church. Likewise, 
Hippolita's intervention undermines possible impressions of Soranzo's integrity and 
Annabella's innocence, while the Richardetto story presents another version of revenge. 

The disguised doctor, for example, desires to pursue revenge without staining his 
own hands. His 'strange revenge' takes the form of an uninvolved observation of things 
falling apart and waiting for a volunteer to perform his designs: 'Wherein I am but as a 
looker-on, / While others act my shame, and I am silent' (II.iii.3-4). He knows that Soranzo 
is not short of enemies and he masterminds a plan for Grimaldi to kill him. Bergetto is 
murdered instead, yet the irony is that Richardetto accompanies the city's dignitaries to the 
Cardinal's palace to demand justice. When he says to them 'I must confess', the 
expectation is invited that he wants to reveal his role in the murder, but what happens is 
that he goes on deploring the fact that he kept them in ignorance about the love between his 
niece and Donado's nephew (III. ix. 4-8). We already know, however, that Donado knows 
about their attraction to each other and his objection to it is the clearest reason for the 
lovers' intended elopement (III. i. 1-5, III. vi. 30-3). Among the revengers in Parma, it is only 
Richardetto who, repentant and reformed, acknowledges the existence of divine justice and 
forsakes his plan to get rid of Soranzo. 

Likewise, Soranzo also wants to find people to do his dirty work for him. According 
to Larry Champion, Florio's favoured suitor is presented from the beginning as a perfect 
catch, noble in quality and in status, until Putana makes a fleeting reference to his affair 
with Richardetto 's wife. Nonetheless, there is implicit criticism of Soranzo from the time 
he makes his first speech, because it is not admirable of the master to ask his servant to 
threaten his rival-suitor on his behalf (I.ii.41-2). Soranzo's fighting-through-a-delegate 
strategy is important, because it foreshadows his repeated use of someone else to perform 
his revenge on his brother-in-law, as with the banditti before his death, and Vasques as his 
posthumous agent of vengeance. After that comes Putana's distorted estimation of his affair 
with Richardetto 's wife that she takes as a proof of his virility and his mistress's 
degeneracy. As Michael Scott puts it, 'If the woman transgresses she is discarded. Yet if 
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the man does he is seen as expressing his natural inclinations although his female partner in 
the act is disgraced.' 761 Soranzo's rage therefore is provoked not because unfaithfulness is 
morally wrong, but because a man's betrayal by his wife humiliates and dishonours him. 
His wife's adultery makes him taste the cup, which he and Hippolita had offered to 
Richardetto some time before, and implies that the grim irony in Giovanni's cuckolding 
him is a kind of poetic justice for his cuckolding of Richardetto. 

Because of his age, Richardetto belongs to the side of the parental figures in the 
play, while Soranzo's place is with Giovanni in the opposite faction of youth. Furthermore, 
as Soranzo shares Hippolita with Richardetto, he also assumes competition with his 
'brother-rival' (V.ii. 19). Nonetheless, Giovanni and Soranzo have more in common than 
meets the eye. Their relationship, moreover, is very similar to that between Alsemero and 
De Flores in The Changeling where the second person usurps the husband's and the 
revenger's rights from the first. It is significant that, after her ritual of marriage with 
Giovanni, Annabella goes to bed with him for the first time, and after rejecting Soranzo, 
she finds out that she is bearing her brother's unborn baby. Her pregnancy serves to 
complicate further the relationship between Giovanni and Soranzo as her partners in bed, 
because it manifests the first as a surrogate husband and Soranzo as a prospective surrogate 
father. 

In this regard, Soranzo's wooing of Annabella recapitulates her brother's proposing 
to her. Both lovers are tearful Platonists who idealise her beauty and who perceive hearts as 
the residue of passion that need to be opened and seen to testify their love for her. In 
addition, in the two scenes there is mention of a looking glass to reflect the person's image. 
This is not seen onstage because Giovanni shows Annabella a dagger instead, whereas she 
feels that she needs a mirror only to mock Soranzo's efforts of wooing her. The two young 
men, in other words, follow a similar approach in revealing their longing to Annabella, yet 
the difference lies in her reaction to each of them: 'When the girl feels the same passion 
that the man does, she accepts the Platonic trappings as sincere; but when she views the 
arguments in a rational way, they become ridiculous and the speaker is exposed as a 
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fool.' Annabella, furthermore, sees herself as Giovanni's wife, while she is perceived by 
her society as Soranzo's. 

Yet it appears that the relationship between brother and sister is more husband-and- 
wife-like than it is between the legally married couple. This is established in the contrast 
between the slowness and the spiritual weightiness of their unofficial marriage ceremony 
and the rushed and ominous celebration of her wedding to Soranzo, where there is no 
kneeling or exchange of vows. Furthermore, just as Beatrice- Joanna presents De Flores 
with the symbol of her union with Alonzo, Giovanni puts around his finger the ring that 
their deceased mother had asked Annabella to give only to her husband (II.vi.37-9). Yet the 
falsity of the two marriage ceremonies is stressed in the fact that Giovanni lies to his sister 
that an affair between them is not forbidden, while in the absence of a stagy church ritual, it 
is the revengeful Hippolita who assumes a clerical status by joining the hands of the groom 
and the bride together in holy matrimony. 

Ian Robson observes that 'Virtuous behaviour in Fordian terms involves freedom 
from all forms of dishonesty, whether personal or social'. While we find this kind of 
flawlessness in The Broken Heart, it is hard to find anyone in Parma, with the possible 
exception of Philotis and the Friar, who is free from dissembling and duplicity. Giovanni 
not only hides his incest from most of his society, but he also practises lying to his sister as 
well to himself. In the betrothal scene, he tells her that the church has blessed their unholy 
love (I. ii. 237-8), when there is 'nothing that the Friar has said to him could legitimately be 
twisted to mean this'. 764 In addition, Giovanni lies about two more things, the nature of his 
love to Annabella and the purpose for his praying and fasting. 

In consequence, Giovanni always tries to persuade himself that his feelings for 
Annabella are not lust (e.g., I.ii.154). He constantly elevates them to the realm of 
spirituality by speaking of them within a theological discourse, and by comparing his sister 
to pagan and mythological goddesses. By the end of the play, the element of sensuality gets 
to the surface and there is no doubt about it, yet, as early as their betrothal scene, 
Giovanni's words to his sister have uncomfortable hints of bad intentions. Why does he, for 
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example, talk with her about blushing while she walks with him at a time when she does 
not even think of it? More disturbingly, why does he assure his unsuspicious sister that he 
means her no harm unless there is something not quite innocent in his heart (I. ii. 171-5)? 
Besides, Giovanni's description of the 'hidden flames / That almost have consumed me' 
(218-9), as Ronald Huebert observes, shows that despite his worship of his sister's virtues, 
'Giovanni remains fully aware of, indeed, almost obsessed with, her fleshly attractions'. 

The other thing that Giovanni is dishonest about is a sincere desire to forsake the 
aching passion of incest as confessed to the Friar during his first meeting with him. It is 
admirable that he discloses his agony to his mentor, realising fully the sinfulness of his 
desires and the unavoidable terrible end that awaits his transgression. Yet it clear that, 
instead of seriously revolting from incest, Giovanni sings its praises, and his libertine 
naturalism inverts the natural hierarchy by exalting his sister to the level of idolatry. He 
accepts his counsellor's recommendation to mortify his body and soul through prayer and 
fasting, yet it is difficult to discern a sincere enthusiasm for relinquishing the source of his 
unrest. 'He has told the Friar that he realizes the need for moral striving, but he appears to 
have given up hope; he is going to pray only to satisfy God that he has tried but is incapable 
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of conquering his desire.' He, in other words, takes the course of self-abasement in order 
to convince himself that it is not his responsibility that he has a prohibited passion for his 
sister, because this is what, he claims, fate has already inscribed on his forehead. 

This denial of the individual's free will is an attempt at self-justification by the 
guilty person who finds it less troublesome to refer his transgression to an exterior agency 
than to personal choice. It is simply a blind and self-deluded strategy of transferring guilt, 
and, therefore, should not be credited. Furthermore, it is typical of Giovanni to use such 
grand terms as 'fate', 'religion', 'heaven' and 'hell' in a self-serving manner so as to satisfy 
his conscience and pleasure. He therefore is not bothered with defying society or religion, 
but simply puts its demands on the shelf until it is time for him to utilise them for his 
benefit. In effect, he dismisses the voices of people as 'a peevish sound' and a 'customary 
form' that he will not allow to bar his union with his sister (I.i.24-5). Yet, when Annabella 
gets pregnant, the incestuous couple and their maid give weight to 'the common voice'. 
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They are aware of the impact of 'the speech of people' in forming reputations and in 
shaping up something out of 'nothing' (II.i.47). Scott draws attention to the self- 
contradictory challenge of Annabella and Giovanni who 'constantly want to be both rebels 
from and yet accepted members of the Parma society'. 767 The lovers are profoundly 
conscious of the wrongness of their liaison, yet they also must have been aware that Parma 
is a highly gossipy city, very much like Padua and Florence in The White Devil. 

Here reports and rumours play a large role in establishing identities, and everyone is 
cautiously aware of 'the villainy of words' (I.ii.56). For example, Grimaldi, 'whom fame 
reports a soldier', spreads disparaging rumours about Soranzo (30-5). Likewise, Putana is 
not sure about the nationality of Grimaldi and she assures her mistress that 'they say he is a 
Roman' (75). Also, in her assessment of the three suitors, Putana tells Annabella that it was 
in a 'report' that she first heard about Soranzo's affair with the married Hippolita (94). 
Bergetto, too, narrates the barber's stories about the puppet-play to his uncle, stressing the 
fact that this is what 'my barber says' (I.iii.34-40). The disguised doctor, Richardetto, 
compliments the daughter of his host that 'Loud fame in large report hath spoke your 
praise' (II.i.59). Similarly, Grimaldi hears about Richardetto's reputation as a skilful doctor 
from the city that freely talks about it (II. iv. 34-5). And, finally, there has been 'much talk' 
about the growing tension and the heated arguments between the newly wedded Soranzo 
and Annabella (IV.ii.9- 13). Therefore, it is mainly because of her knowledge of the 
speediness of spreading rumours in this city and, also, because she does not want to 
disappoint her father's hopes of dynastic survival dependent on her marriage (I.iii.4-8), that 
Annabella asks the courting Soranzo not to tell Florio about her intention to not get married 
(III.ii.55-60). 

In this regard, views on Annabella's innocence and the extent of her 
blameworthiness have always been conflicting. However, it should be emphasised that 
Giovanni has a degree of sophistication and maturity that his sister lacks. Apparently, she is 
younger, and, unlike him, she has been kept at home. Moreover, while her brother has the 
guardianship of a respectable Friar, Annabella's moral guide is her worldly tutoress. Also, 
an obvious difference in manners is apparent between the siblings. Giovanni's selfish and 
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untrusting love is to be contrasted with her selfless devotion. The brother is jealous and 
misogynistic, the sister is kind-hearted and friendly. Besides, Giovanni pays no attention to 
her emotions and feelings, while she exhibits, to the very end, sisterly care and worry. 

There is, actually, a noticeable difference in tone whenever brother and sister come 
together. In the betrothal scene, Annabella vows by 'our mother's dust', while her brother 
uses 'my' instead (I.iii.250, 253). His refusal to say 'our' is either because he is selfish, or 
simply because he does not want to be reminded of the fact that he and his beloved share 
the same mother. Moreover, she is the one who initiates the improvised ritual of kneeling 
and vowing, and, as do Antonio in The Duchess of Malfi and Orgilus in The Broken Heart, 
Giovanni simply follows her steps. The brother's trivialisation of his sister's loss of 
virginity - like Vermandero's in The Changeling and Orgilus 's in The Broken Heart - 
seems also inappropriate and discordant with Annabella's tone (II.i.10). In addition, he 
commands her not to wear Bergetto's jewel (II. vi. 128-30), and watches her rendezvous 
with Soranzo from above to ascertain that she is not naturally frail like all women 
(III.ii.ll). Furthermore, he does not want her to get married, because he fears that she will 
enjoy the sophisticated 'night-games' of her new sexual partner, and appreciate his tricks 
more than the 'simplicity' she has with him (V.v.2-3). He humiliates her constancy further 
by attributing it to a swift moodiness, borrowing Putana's brusque word 'fit' to describe it 
(II.i.44, V.v.3). 

Still, the picture that Ford draws of Annabella is for, a number of reasons, darkened. 
For example, though Annabella's first appearance is, visually speaking, above the suitors, 
she is not really 'higher' than them. Also, Putana's reductive commentaries undermine the 
siblings' love and Giovanni's argumentative logic. In addition, the pictorial arrangement of 
the masque scene burlesques Annabella's charade of chastity. Moreover, the ironies in the 
language, including the often-repeated labels of 'brother' and 'sister', are other reminders 
of the wrongness of the liaison. Besides, there is the scenic sequence that emphasises the 
fact that some people are victims to the deception of the incestuous pair. And, finally, there 
is Annabella's true repentance when she rejects what both had previously thought sublime, 
blaming her brother not only for killing her, but also for seducing her to incest (V.v.93). 

To begin with, after she has watched the parade of her rivalling suitors from above, 
and the moment Giovanni makes his love-sick appearance below the balcony, the sister 



bursts into an extravagant glorification of his superior merits which gives a sense that 'her 
silence has been a reflection, not of her detachment from the immoral world about her, but 
of her preoccupation with her love for her brother'. This scene might be performed in 
such a way as to suggest that it had been a long while since both brother and sister had last 
met, or that Annabella fails to recognise Giovanni because of his distraught state, yet the 
text makes clear that Annabella here is absentminded: 'To me, my thoughts are fixed on 
other ends' (I.ii.67). 

In addition, Putana's crude commentary on the affair between Giovanni and 
Annabella recalls Flamineo's and Zanche's rhetorical deflation of the passion existing 
between Brachiano and Vittoria in The White Devil. When Annabella demands Putana's 
exit in order to have privacy with her brother, that the worldly waiting lady discards the 
possibility of the fitness of the two to have a non-brotherly relationship intensifies the 
irony: 'If this were any other company for her, I should think my absence an office of some 
credit' (I. ii. 168-9). Her casual tolerance of incest and her literal-minded and bawdy jesting 
about the harmlessness of indiscriminate sex underscores the lovers' ecstatic satisfaction at 
their post-coital pleasure (II.i.40-5). It serves also to expose Annabella's guilt and worry 
about her reputation, preparing us for her subsequent 'choosing' of Soranzo for the sake of 
'honour'. Moreover, the vulgarity of Putana's natural explanation of sex 'reduces to the 
absurd Giovanni's favourite argument, that proximity of blood is the best reason for incest: 
sister, brother, mother, grandfather, what's the difference?'. 770 

Also, the verbal conduct of Giovanni and the physical image of Annabella in the 
wedding masque are, certainly, not in favour of either. In this episode Giovanni is rude to 
his brother-in-law as well as to Vasques towards whom he persists in being petulant 
(IV. i. 19-20, 27-9, V.iii.53). Annabella, on the other hand, dressed in white, recalls 
Beatrice- Joanna, the bride, discovering the bottles of the virginity test. Both women are 
pretending to be as chaste and innocent as their white clothing suggests but, actually, they 
are not. With Annabella, in particular, there is her juxtaposition with Hippolita, dressed in 
white as well, to indicate that the two women are connected by much more than the person 
of Soranzo. It is essential that they both meet for the first and last time here; Hippolita is 
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playing the role of a virgin, and Annabella is acting the spotless bride. Everybody knows 
that the first is dancing in an entertaining show while only two people, apart from 
Annabella, know that the bride in white is already pregnant. Hippolita betrayed her husband 
and is about to be murdered, and Annabella' s disloyalty to her husband started before the 
marriage. Even after she is a married woman, Annabella breaks her public and religious 
vows to Soranzo, while she chooses, for a few months, to remain faithful to her counterfeit 
matrimony with her brother (III.vii.5 1-2). 

This question about Annabella' s marriage to Soranzo is open to divergent 
speculations. Is Annabella forced to marry Soranzo, and to what extent does her father and 
confessor push her to be wedded? There is evidence that her knowledge of her father's 
preference for the aristocratic Soranzo and her terrified listening to the Friar's graphically 
conventional drawing of hell are not the sole reasons for Annabella's agreement to become 
a wife. To start as early as the beginning of their relationship, Giovanni teases Annabella 
that one day he will lose her, and he asks her if she dares to swear to live to him 'and to no 
other'. Without the slightest faltering, Annabella goes on to affirm to him that she not only 
'dares' but actually vows by their love with strong determination (II.i.24-32). Then, when 
Soranzo courts her, she tells him that, 'If I hereafter find that I must marry, / It shall be you 
or none' (III. ii. 61. 2). Up till now, Annabella does not know that she is pregnant, and, 
therefore, as far as she is concerned, there is no reason why she 'must' commit herself to 
someone other than her brother. Thus, her remark to Soranzo does not mean anything to her 
and is spoken only to get rid of him, because the speaker is still confident of the absence of 
any obstacle that could thwart the affair that she is already engaged in. However, when she 
'find[s]' that she is pregnant, Annabella becomes aware of the necessity for some 
compromise, since her new situation exposes her to a number of pressing demands summed 
up by the Friar's 'for your honour's safety' (III.vi.36). The Friar's lecture, then, reminds 
her of the divine punishment for sinners and of the urgency to preserve something that each 
hearer interprets in a different way. Some people, like Annabella, might take it to refer to 
reputation, while others might say that the Friar here only means alliance between the 
public image and the inner secrets. I will come back to this ambiguity in my discussion of 
the Friar. 



We also know that Florio gives his daughter the freedom to speak her mind in 
rejecting Bergetto and in meeting with Soranzo, because he seems to be assured of her 
agreement either because he has never heard 'no' from her, or simply because he is certain 
that his daughter does not dare to object to his plans. Florio deceives Parma that the 
courtship of his daughter is fair and that it is open for all suitors, yet he, twice, makes it 
clear that it is Soranzo whom he likes (I.ii.52-5, Il.vi. 123). However, it is not Florio alone 
who forces his daughter into marrying Soranzo even when he takes her apparent illness as 
an excuse for rushing her into it. Already rejected by Annabella, the incredulous Soranzo 
asks the assurance of his bride-to-be that this is not only Florio 's decision but hers as well, 
and all he hears is: 'I do and vow / To live with you and yours' (III.viii.52-3). And, finally, 
when her husband beats her, Annabella reconfirms to Soranzo that she 'chose' him 'but for 
honour' (IV.iii.23). 

The quarrel scene is also problematic, because it depends on the reader's or the 
spectator's sympathy towards the newly married wife. If separated from context, 
Annabella' s unreligious taunting of her husband, who 'justifiably demands some 
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explanations' about his wife's infidelity, invokes sympathy for him as the gulled and the 
wronged husband who knows nothing about his wife's pregnancy. Her convenient marriage 
to Soranzo initiates a parallel between the only daughter of Florio and the only daughter of 
Vermandero in The Changeling, because both make selfish use of people to achieve a 
lustful end. 

However, a word in defence of Annabella is that Soranzo does not gain our 
sympathy because of his masculine double standards. If it were not for his affair with 
Hippolita, Soranzo might have invited understanding. 'Ford makes sure, here, that Soranzo 
is not condemned for his past record with this woman, but rather for his treatment of her 
here and now.' 772 In addition, Soranzo's callous rejection of his former mistress and his 
physical cruelty to his wife stress further his hypocritical priggishness and brutal violence. 

Nonetheless, even after most of Soranzo's flaws are disclosed to us, the playwright 
inserts a few lines that concentrate on him as a victim. The first is when Annabella, touched 
by his dissembled kindness to her, admits something that provides a reminder of her 
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harmful sins and accentuates her guilt rather than her husband's failings: 'I must confess I 
know you loved me well' (IV.iii.120). The second instance is when Soranzo, glimpsing 
Giovanni on his way to his sister's chamber, remarks, with all innocence: 'My lady's 
brother's come; now he'll know all' (253). The bitter irony is that Putana, goaded by 
Vasques to reveal the name of her mistress's lover, gives, as a testimony of the truthfulness 
of her confession, her confident belief that Giovanni will soon show up: 'Sure; and you 
shall see he will not be long from her too' (216). 

The sequence of action, then, is most of the time not in favour of Giovanni and his 
sister. Another telling example is when the father, immediately after his children have gone 
to bed, and, most probably, while they are still coupling, assures Donado that his paternal 
responsibility to his only daughter is to 'match her to her liking' and not to force her into a 
marriage against her will (I.iii.1-13). It is ironic that Florio thanks the stars for blessing him 
with Annabella who, 'in a particularly ironic way, is already "matched to her liking". In 
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short, it is a speech which makes the incestuous lovers look bad'. A second instance is 
that while Annabella is describing the 'paradise of joy' that she has just experienced from 
having sex with her brother, her father is about to come in when she gets noticeably 
worried: 'O me, my father! - Here, sir! - Reach my work.' Florio naively believes her 
deceit and commends her for it: 'So hard at work? That's well; you lose no time' (II.i.49- 
52). Indeed, more than once, Florio, unknowingly, calls attention to his children's unnatural 
filial ingratitude and, with sad irony, he underlines the fact that he never thinks ill of their 
love as brother and sister: "Twas well done, Giovanni; thou herein / Hast showed a 
Christian care, a brother's love' (III. iv. 3 1-2). Despite his hypocrisy, Florio is not the 
stereotypical tyrant-father depicted in the other dramas of the period such as Women 
Beware Women, as one example, and, both he and Friar Bonaventura, in particular, have 
often been judged unfairly. 

It is often claimed that the Friar fails to rescue Giovanni because he is weak, 
unconvincing, pragmatic and inefficient. It is said, too, that he compromises his tutorial 
responsibility and moral integrity when he encourages his pupil to fornicate, and persuades 
Annabella to get married though he knows that she and her brother are in love. Farr, for 
example, blames the Friar for cowing Annabella into a union with Soranzo that can only 
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bring her degradation and destruction. She goes on to criticise his flight at the time 
Giovanni needed him most, concluding harshly that 'The Friar is conceived and 
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deliberately presented as a destroyer of human spirit. ' This is definitely untrue because 
of at least one basic fact; it is incest and not the Friar that destroys the human spirit. 

The play indicates that the image of Catholic depravity and corruption that the 
English Protestant audience was accustomed to see staged in its theatres is presented by the 
Cardinal and not by the Friar. The latter is a good religious counsellor and a compassionate 
father-figure, sincerely saddened by Giovanni's distress and genuinely concerned about the 
destiny of his lost soul. His whole dedication is therefore to save Giovanni and his sister 
from the severest mortal sin in comparison to which all other offences are of less 
importance. The Friar is respected by all of his acquaintances especially by Giovanni's 
father (II.vi.3-6) and the repentant Annabella (V.i.24). He is also associated from the outset 
with 'the virtues of Giovanni's former life'. 775 Oliver's accusation that the Friar is 
professionally inadequate, because he fails to provide Giovanni with a convincing logic to 
deter his sinking further into incest, is ungrounded, because the Friar has obviously 
exhausted all the solutions and suggestions that any religious person could come up with. 
'It is hard to know what arguments could have been successfully used to counter 
Giovanni's mood at the beginning of the play.' 777 In addition, the Friar admits that his 
advice to Giovanni to seek sexual pleasure elsewhere is ethically and religiously wrong, yet 
it is the 'much less sin' (Li. 63). 

Following this line of thought demonstrated by the Friar so far, the latter's anxiety 
about the safety of Annabella's honour refers to his concern about the nobility of her heart, 
as well as to his worry about the opinion of the people. Actually, the Friar's advice to 
Annabella to get married is parallel to his encouragement to Giovanni to seek sexual 
pleasure elsewhere. The only difference is that the sister, a woman, must have a legal 
marriage, while her brother can have the freedom to enjoy illegal sex. His advice to both is 
his desperate, though pragmatic, solution that remains the lesser evil. 
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Furthermore, the Friar counsels Annabella to get married in order to end and not to 
disguise the abominable sin: 'his main motive is to save the soul of the lovers, and he may 
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regard the marriage solely as a means to his end'. He is aware of the brother's and 
sister's illicit relationship, yet there is no indication that he is aware of Annabella's 
pregnancy nor of Soranzo's role in seducing Hippolita to get rid of her husband. 
'Throughout the play the Friar does everything in his power to stop the incestuous 
relationship, and his support of the marriage should be seen as another practical attempt to 
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stop the affair.' It is noticeable, too, that he does not encourage Annabella to get married 
without spiritually preparing her by opening her eyes to the torture of hell and, at the same 
time, strengthening her hope in the mercy of heaven. He persists in demanding her 
contrition, because he wholeheartedly believes that the remorseful bride will turn a new leaf 
in her life with Soranzo and forget her ugly past with her brother: 'Leave off this life, and 
henceforth live to him' (III.vi.38). Finally, after trying all remedial outlets, he, justifiably, 
loses all hope and so abandons Giovanni and his city to their doom. 

Stavig adds that, 'If, as the friar assumes, Annabella is truly repentant and is ready 
to end her affair with Giovanni, there is no reason why the marriage to Soranzo will not 
work.' 780 First, it is possible to infer that, if it had not been for the discovery of his wife's 
pregnancy, Soranzo, remorseful about his past, was determined to be a good husband to 
Annabella, and this is based on his loving treatment of her, which she herself confesses 
(IV.iii. 120). If that is so, there remain two more challenges, in addition to true penance, that 
Annabella has to overcome in order to preserve the sanctity of her wedlock. The first is 
confessing her incest and pregnancy to Soranzo prior to her marriage; and the second, 
which she has no control of, is Giovanni's negative response to her resolution. What 
happens is that none of the three prerequisites are achieved, for Annabella, unrepentantly, 
continues her incestuous adultery with Giovanni even after she promises Soranzo and the 
Friar her total loyalty; Soranzo, unfairly, is kept in the dark about his wife's past; and 
Giovanni does not agree to leave his sister. 

Annabella's turn of character from vowing marital obedience to verbal and physical 
flaunting of sin in the quarrel scene with her husband is puzzling. First we see her kneeling, 
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weeping, whispering and wringing her hands in gestures which, we assume, show her 
painful realisation of the nature of her misbehaviour and a determination to correct her way 
of life. Then we are surprised to see her intentionally provocative challenge to Soranzo, and 
to hear from Giovanni that, to his relief, the newly married status of his sister has not 
altered their relish in having sex together (V.iii.4-13). The insincerity of her first repentance 
might be seen as an instant reaction by her terrified state to the Friar's lurid sermon on hell, 
or as a feigning of contrition on her part to deceive the Friar into consenting to the 
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marriage. It is significant that her genuine change of heart is prompted by the loving and 
sweet words of the cunning Soranzo that ends in her kneeling as if she were in a second 
confession scene to be juxtaposed with the first (IV. iii. 141-2). Interestingly, the quarrel 
episode between the husband and wife with the intervention of Vasques has clear links with 
the Convertites scene in The White Devil, where Soranzo parallels Brachiano, Annabella 
Vittoria, and Vasques's theatricality recalls Flamineo's stage-managing the interaction 
(IV.iii. 109-16). 

Truly penitent this time, Annabella comprehends her relationship with Giovanni 
from a new angle using a completely different language to refer back to it; love to her is 
now 'lust' and 'black offence' of which memory makes her 'blush' (V.i.9, 28, 21, 51). 
Moreover, she reverses, and, perhaps, parodies or criticises her brother's neo-platonic 
idealism that outside beauty reflects an inner virtue (12-3). Stavig argues that it is also 
symbolically significant, in the pictorial composition of the scene, that, though imprisoned, 
Annabella is now above, and he connects the image to her first appearance: 'When she goes 
down to meet Giovanni, her literal descent may be taken as a visual image of the moral 
descent that is to follow.' We already know, however, that though Annabella was 
watching her suitors from above, her thoughts were low. Even if incest was not 
consummated at this time, it was certainly in her heart. Similarly, Giovanni's watching his 
sister's meeting with Soranzo from this same high spot paradoxically intensifies our 
rejection of his ethos. The only time, as a matter of fact, where our glimpse of an individual 
in the upper level corresponds with our acquaintance with that individual's honest integrity 
is when the remorseful Annabella is seen for the last time from below. She even now comes 
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to abandon her fatalistic outlook and to condemn her brother's favourite form of 
justification by emphasising the justice of divine providence (28-30). In addition, she starts 
to appreciate the Friar's former sermon to her, perceiving it as charitable behaviour and him 
as the moral norm in the play (V.i.24-7). It is as if her second and genuine repentance has 
created a double Annabella who is also a foil to the unrepentant one, highlighting the 
sinfulness of the first and inviting more sympathy for the second. The Friar is also made to 
appear at the crucial moment when Annabella asks heaven to put in her way 'some good 
man' whom she can trust to deliver her blood-written letter to Giovanni (V.i.32-3). In this 
case, he is clearly the agent of heaven and the messenger of hope whose sudden presence is 
to Annabella a sign of divine bountifulness and favour (44-5). 

Yet when he, ironically, enters upon her brother in his 'Elysium'-like delusion, the 
Friar is regarded in a different way by Giovanni (V.iii. 16, I.iii.260). The showing of 
Annabella's blood-soaked letter of warning ridicules Giovanni's conceited self-felicitation 
on his amorous victory and emphasises his stone-headed 'blindness' (V.iii. 21). Now the 
Friar is to him no longer a revered father but a 'peevish[ly] chattering old man' (40) 
involved with 'religion-masked sorceries' (29), which are an outmoded 'old prescription' 
(75). 

That Giovanni's faith in the supernatural is conveniently infirm and faltering 
undermines his superficial fantasies and underlines his unbalanced state. Scott observes that 
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Giovanni is 'ready to believe in anything, atheism or Christianity, if it allows his love'. 
When he is still, for example, hiding his love from his sister, he talks like this of purgative 
tests to avoid hell: 'I find all these but dreams and old man's tales / To fright unsteady 
youth' (I. ii. 151-2). Ecstatic in the smug satisfaction of the oneness of his and Annabella's 
hearts, he proudly reiterates to the friar that 'The hell you oft have prompted is naught else / 
But slavish and fond superstitious fear' (V.iii. 19-20). Again, in killing Annabella, he 
assures her that the existence of heaven and hell is 'A dream, a dream' (V.v.36). Then he 
shifts into believing in heaven and wondering, like Cornelia and the Duchess of Malfi, if 
dead people can recognise each other there, and he asks his sister to pray (63-6). 'Thus in 
v.v. he shows himself ready to embrace concepts of heaven and hell if they mean he will 
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not lose her totally.' His return to a partial kind of conventional ideas is also evident in 
his belief in Christian sainthood and martyrdom, confident that the white soul of his dead 
beloved, dressed in her bridal robes (V.ii.10), will occupy a throne of holiness and purity in 
the upper kingdom (V. v. 64-5). Obviously, this is not a completely radical turn of mind, 
since Giovanni and his unrepentant sister have always spoken of each other in lofty 
theological terms, making love their private religion and worshipping one another, but this 
time, no longer a pagan goddess, the dead Annabella is supposed to abide with angels in 
heaven (68-9). Nonetheless, his inconsistent belief reverts to agnosticism and Giovanni dies 
refusing to repent or to implore the mercy of heaven, wishing that wherever his soul ends it 
will enjoy not the grace of God but that of beholding the face of his beloved (103-8). To the 
very end, though erotically sanctified, Annabella is always to her brother a 'fleshly 
creature' 785 that he sacrifices through a horrid combination of the amatorial gesture of 
kissing and the rape of 'life and beauty' with the penile symbol of the dagger (20). 

786 

As in The Duchess of Malfi, the crucial role of the 'obsessive' motifs of the 
dagger and the kiss in the play's thematic and structural development confirms that Ford, 
like Webster, 'had the tragic catastrophe, the ritual murder of Annabella in mind from the 
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start'. As the Duchess's murder is a grotesque parody of her wedding ceremony, 
Giovanni's killing of his pregnant sister is a fulfilment of their vows of marital dedication: 
'Love me, or kill me' (I.iii.252, 56). The Friar, warning Annabella against having to suffer 
the tortures of hell if she clings to the curse of incest, prophesies: 'Then you will wish each 
kiss your brother gave / Had been a dagger's point' (III.vi.27-8). Ironically, Giovanni joins 
the tenderness of love with the violence of death when he stabs his sister during their 
kissing. He uses his phallic dagger's point to plough up his sister's 'fruitful womb' 
(V.vi.32-3). Giovanni thus, unilaterally, subjects Annabella to open-heart surgery and 
postmortem caesarian section (V. v. 94-5). This enforcement of a hideous abortion on his 
sister is the peak of Giovanni's egocentricity: 'In the final murder we can see very clearly 
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that Giovanni is no longer with his sister.' Brian Morris adds that, 'In the last act 
Giovanni acts not with but upon his sister; his love has become selfish. ' 

The fact is that Giovanni has been presented from the outset as jealously selfish and 
so his murder of Annabella is the climax of his progressive deterioration. Giovanni believes 
that his sister is faithless to him and has broken their marriage pact, so that she, true to their 
vows, must die. She dies but, because he still wants to see and to show others the story of 
their love and the proof of their passion, he rips her heart out since, by tradition, all secrets 
are inscribed on this organ. 'It is the nature of Giovanni's "love", his possessive passion to 
take the heart with him when the body can no longer be his.' 790 After all, Giovanni says 
that his heart is 'entombed' (V.vi.28) in Annabella' s heart, so he believes it is his right to 
get his heart back and to demonstrate to the disbelievers the physical union of their hearts, 
literalising his frequent extolment of the spiritual oneness of their two hearts (Li. 34, 
V.iii.12). 

The sad reality, however, is that this bleeding flesh on the tip of Giovanni's dagger 
is no more than an uncooked piece of meat that has nothing to suggest Annabella about it. 
The astounded onlookers cannot even realise that it is Annabella' s before they hear the 
messenger's confirmation after checking the disembowelled corpse itself. Annabella's 
heart, like Gloriana's skull in The Revenger's Tragedy, is fetishised and endowed with 
powerful carnality. The skull and the heart, reminders of flesh and human mortality, are 
divorced from signs of identity like Ferdinand's severed cold hand. However, the biological 
organ of the mutilated Annabella, despite its eroticism, has Christian significance, because 
it echoes the Sacred Heart (V.v. 79-80). Besides, the newly torn-out heart, on which 'The 
blood's yet seething hot' (V.iii.25), is more shockingly grisly because it signals, 
remarkably, its ripper's feral nature, recalling dimly Alonzo's excised finger in The 
Changeling. Apart from that, this supposed 'oracle of truth' (V.vi.53) is a blank and 
meaningless emblem that 'lays bare the hideous irony that there is no physical reality 
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supporting all this talk of affairs of the heart'. Its horrifying emptiness mimics this 
tradition of love avowal and ridicules Giovanni's and Soranzo's early protestations. 

The ferocious image of tearing bosoms and carving out hearts to verify love 
confessions or to excavate hidden facts occurs in a careful serial construction of verbal 
allusions until it culminates in a fearful realisation. The courting Giovanni offers his sister a 
dagger and requests her to open his breast and see the truth of his passion (I. ii. 205-8). 
Likewise, the proposing Soranzo, though not keen on tearing his heart apart, wishes that 
she could see it (III.ii.23). However, when he is outraged by her disloyalty, he threatens to 
gouge out her heart in order to discover the name of her lover (IV.iii.53). As De Flores 
performs Alsemero's revenge on the unfaithful Beatrice- Joanna, Giovanni saves Soranzo 
the effort when he, gruesomely, literalises his sister's consent to forgive him with all her 
heart (V.v.77). To the husband and to the lover, Annabella is dishonest and a breaker of 
vows, and she therefore must be punished. 

It is not from an ethical viewpoint as much as it is from a masculine perspective that 
Giovanni and Soranzo find Annabella' s sexual misdemeanour offensive, inflicting an injury 
on their patriarchal pride and manly competition. Both regard such an insulting assault 
upon their self-esteem as a matter of so momentous a gravity that their revenge on the 
person who did this to them becomes a glorious act of triumphant bravery. It is significant 
that both of them refer to their murders (or murderous plans) as 'brave revenge' (V.iv.9, 
V.vi.75). As Giovanni outdoes his brother-in-law in the performance of husbandly duties, 
he upstages his execution of revenge. Soranzo's cry of disappointment, 'Shall I be 
forestalled', is his first response to Giovanni's shocking intrusion into the party (V.vi.16). 

Both Giovanni and Soranzo, who are obviously not foils, assume the rival-double 
roles of the lover-husband-revenger, yet it is easier to comprehend why Soranzo calls his 
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action a 'revenge' than why Giovanni sees it like this. It is ironic that Vasques, who 
wants Giovanni to 'post to hell in the very act of his damnation', reminds his master of 
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'Hippolita's blood' as one of the many causes for his necessary retaliation (V.iv.32, 23). 
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The brother-lover, on the other hand, claims that he kills his sister-mistress to save her 
reputation and to rescue her from Soranzo's vindictive hands by pre-empting his homicide 
(V.v.84-6). Yet it is problematic to see how Giovanni's murdering his sister can defend her 
'fame', especially because he brags publicly to the banqueters about their nine -month 
incestuous relationship (V.vi. 40-51). 'The revenge can only be on Annabella herself for her 
defection from him and to a lesser extent on Soranzo for his treatment of Annabella.' 794 
Nevertheless, if Soranzo's life is a secondary target of Giovanni's frenetic vendetta, it is not 
because he manhandled Annabella but because he is her lawful husband whose loyalty and 
sexual companionship the repentant Annabella prefers. The brother stabs his sister's 
husband with the dagger on which her heart is still impaled - the heart in which, he claims, 
his own lies buried (V.vi. 28). 

Effectively, Giovanni's repeated stabbings of Soranzo parallel his murder of his 
sister, because each time Giovanni sees himself as a god who bears in his fists 'fate' or 'the 
twists of life' (V.v.11-3, V.vi. 72-6). Nonetheless, when he kills Annabella, Giovanni 
assumes that if only she had not betrayed him, he would have had ultimate power over 
time. When he, however, murderously exchanges her heart with Soranzo's, a literalisation 
of romantic metaphor, Giovanni still boasts that his fists clasp the keys to life and death 
despite his sister's unfaithfulness. His ravings contradict his previous belief that human 
beings can do nothing to overcome the domination of fate. 795 He causes the death of his 
sister and father and he still wants to outlive them and to slaughter more people showing 
that, indeed, he has 'grown insolent', or perhaps, as Kaufmann calls it, 'intoxicated', in 
his 'butcheries' (V.vi. 77). 

Therefore, a production of 'Tis Pity She's a Whore has to be able to handle this 
sensational entry of Giovanni 'trimmed in reeking blood' and holding the horrendous 
trophy of the heart-impaling dagger. In addition, it has to overcome several other 
formidable handicaps. The clearest one is the play's provocative topic and the ethical 
objections it arouses for orthodox moralists: 'We have not lost the deeply ingrained 
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revulsion from incest which Ford assumed in his audience.' However, there are issues in 
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the play, such as Giovanni's atheism or naturalism, that are likely to have a strong appeal to 
educated liberals and secularists. The evidence is the notable wave of professional and 
amateur theatrical productions and television and film adaptations of the play since the 
1960s. Another problem in performing the play is the dramatic text's ambiguity in such 
examples as the sudden revelation of unexpected traits in Annabella and her emotional 
fluctuations after pledging wifely loyalty to Soranzo. 'Any production runs the risk of 
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incoherence, and a poor one is liable to make the play end up looking silly. ' 

We have to bear in mind, however, that Ford's are 'tragedies of paradox', 799 which 
makes them open to divergent interpretations. In this regard, 'Tis Pity's elusive moral 
certainty allows the actor a scope for manoeuvring and the production a freedom of choice. 
In contrast to Edwards's and Trevis's productions, for example, Leveaux's was neither 
social nor feminist but domestic and realistic. It was an opulent staging of a virtually uncut 
play-script, which was neither permissive nor sympathetic to incest. At the same time, it 
illustrated a merciless satire of the urban community of Parma and its Church leaders. 

The Theatrical Text 

The RSC's production of 'Tis Pity She's a Whore opened at the Swan Theatre in 1991, and 
afterwards moved to Newcastle Playhouse and to the Pit in London's Barbican in 1992. It 
was directed by David Leveaux, designed by Kenny Miller, and lit by Wayne Dowdeswell, 
the lighting designer of the RSC's production of The Revenger's Tragedy in 1987, The 
Duchess of Malfi in 1989, and The Malcontent in 2002. Jonathan Cullen was Giovanni, 
Saskia Reeves Annabella, Jonathan Newth Friar Bonaventura, Bernard Gallagher Florio, 
Randal Herley Donado, Tim Mclnnerny Soranzo, Jonathan Hyde Vasques, Richard 
Bonneville Bergetto, Guy Henry Poggio, Terence Wilton Richardetto, Mairead Carty 
Philotis, Celia Gregory Hippolita, Michael Poole the Cardinal, Charles Daish Grimaldi, and 
Sheila Reid was Putana. 

The stage was kept relatively bare and the largest of the props used was a trucked- 
on mini-platform doubled as the lovers' bed and the main banquet table, reminiscent of the 
tilted table placed on the bare stage of the Swan by the RSC during their performance of 
The Revenger's Tragedy in 1987. The upstage curtain, however, opened and closed on 
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scenes of richly furnished bedrooms or luxurious banqueting to be contrasted with the 
barren dimly lit exterior scenes downstage. 'The plain set, designed by Kenny Miller, has 
its own drama: bare settings conceal sumptuous tableaux.' 800 The most striking quality 
about this production was its clear obsession with the exterior/interior opposition 
manifested, first, through the design of the stage and, second, by means of costume and 
atmosphere. 

Leveaux combined the Italian atmosphere of the Mafiosi with the English costume 
of the Edwardians as a clarification of the playwright's allusion to his homeland despite the 
foreign setting of his drama. As a result, the director transposed the action of the play into 
1920s- 1930s Italy although his cast was still dressed in an Edwardian manner. As it did 
with several productions preceding this one, a Victorian or an Edwardian set gave the 
action 'a certain plausibility by creating a society whose values are at once closer to and yet 
still distinct from our own, and in which violent passions have to be suppressed beneath 
outward, buttoned-up formality'. This served as an effective background that 
accommodated calm exteriors flaring out in violent upheavals, and 'thinly veneered 
outward respectability disguising a strongly diseased interior' . Men here were in scuffed 
shoes and they had panama or bowler hats, dark baggy suits and tailcoats or dinner jackets 
under their waistcoats where sheaths for the daggers were hung. Women, on the other hand, 
were buttoned up in long, neck-revealing dresses: 'Monochrome Edwardian costumes, all 
starch and buttons, keep the play's repressed sexual drives under wraps.' 

This modernisation of set and costume helped to make the play more immediate by 
offering a plausible context for its concerns: 'The RSC's revival only goes to show how 
modern a work it is, for all its bias in the conventions of Jacobean revenge melodrama.' 804 
Because of this inherent bias, however, some felt that such a familiar design collided with 
the nature of the dramatic text and resulted in the distortion of the Fordian intent: 'Gone is 
Ford's universe of gilded blowflies on the festering sore of unnatural sex and in come 
tennis club suppers. I half expected Freud to walk in providing absolution on the 
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psychiatric couch.' Richard Edmonds, too, repeats that 'David Leveaux has set the play 
in the 1920s which is absurd. [...]. The whole production seems flat and at odds with itself 
inside a general air of penny-pinching. These are characters from a Continental B-movie, 
not the gilded masters Ford paraded before his original audience.' Likewise, Billington 
notes that 'updating the notion to a Fiftyish Bertolucci-movie milieu of bowler hats and 
stiletto heels inevitably involves a certain loss of credibility.' It would be suggested, for 
example, that a modern Giovanni interrupting a party with his sister's dripping heart 
skewered like a kebab on the blade of his knife was extremely improbable, especially as 
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none of the guests rushed to 'phone for a shrink or at least la polizia\ 

Leveaux, as a matter of fact, offset this 'delirious energy' of sudden surprises and 

808 

shocking abruptness with an equal sense of 'startling realism'. He did this by 
intermingling costumes of ceremonial restraint and conservative demeanour with the mafia 
atmosphere of 'The God Father and Prizzi's Honour', 809 where sickeningly violent events 
are credible. Not only was Ford's play transplanted to early-twentieth-century Italy, but it 
also relocated its original location of Parma nearer to Naples than Bologna: 'Leveaux shifts 
the action south some 500 miles and forwards 500 years.' The Italian overtones stressed 
the Mediterranean fiery-temperedness, its manic absorption with honour and revenge and 
the hypocrisy of the Catholic Church. They were a commentary on the codified malice that 
underlies the social skin of cohesion and the externally disciplined activity of speech and 
conduct, named in the text as 'rules of civility' (II.ii.19). In this way, with the aid of 
Miller's harmonious combination of costume and stage property, Leveaux established 'a 
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nice contrast between outward formality and inward passion'. 

It was observed that the clothes of the cast were 'almost exclusively black and 
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white'. Men were, most of the time, in white shirts and black trousers. Soranzo was in a 
white suit when he made his first appearance, Putana was in a black dress with colourful 
roses, and Philotis was all the time in striped white. Hippolita was in her 'black mourning 
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weeds' (II.ii.53), when she barged in on her former lover in his pyjamas and robe reading 
Sannazar's love poetry from a brown leather book. In the wedding celebration, however, 
she and two other women were, like Annabella, in a white wedding gown. Except when she 
got married to Soranzo, and when she quarrelled with him in her white nightgown, 
Annabella was in black. Also, when Giovanni killed her, Annabella was not in the 'bridal 
robes' that her husband in the dramatic text asks her to 'deck herself in' but in a scarlet 
frock (V.ii.10). 

Not only was colour integral in the choice of the attire, but it was also an important 
feature of the stage design and props. The three red tablecloths of the wedding celebration 
were relieved by white in the second banquet, and the red velvet dais cover of the murder 
scene replaced the big creamy dais sheet for the post-coital bantering. Likewise, the 
backstage black curtain turned to white drapes in the birthday carnage. The food salvers on 
the two trestle tables in the back were covered with white muslin, the two candelabras were 
white, and the napkins were white linen. In addition, the Friar, Putana, Giovanni, Poggio, 
and the Cardinal had black rosaries with black beads. Bergetto gave Annabella a small 
bunch of white flowers, and the punctilious Vasques orchestrated the preparation for his 
master's birthday by carefully placing a single white rose in a vase on the silver-laden table, 
'as if murder is something that happens only in the best households'. 

Leveaux's and Miller's supplementary use of colour made it a chief contributor to 
the pictorial symphony of their design. The dying Annabella, for example, clutched armfuls 
of bedcloth that had the same crimson colour as her dress to tamp her wounds. Giovanni 
finished what she had already started when he carried her dead body offstage covered with 
that very winding sheet. Also, the red colour of the first banquet, a symbol of the 
celebrators' lustful passion, heralded the bloody prelude to the wedding. Likewise, the 
white setting in the second celebration, symbolising a mass shroud for the slaughtered 
victims, was a fitting backdrop for the staining of immaculate surfaces by splattered blood. 
More than any of the former productions studied in this thesis, this revival was 'full- 
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blooded' 01H in the sense that it had an only too ample supply of literal blood. In order to 
reduce the shock of the finale, instances of spilling blood were carefully developed until 
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they culminated in the closing bloodbath. At the outset, Grimaldi had a bleeding wound in 
his right arm after his fencing with Vasques. Bergetto, too, sat next to Annabella on the 
bench and told her about his new love who bandaged his injuries: 'Richard Bonneville will 
need two dressings for his wound; the first should be a bloody rough gauze dressing; the 
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second a tidier small version without blood.' Then, when killed, Bergetto spat blood, and 
his fiancee, who nursed his injuries earlier, desperately tried to staunch the flow with the 
chunk of cloth that she ripped from her underskirt. After that, the audience was able to see a 
letter written in blood - with Annabella, with the Friar, and with Giovanni twice: when he 
collected it from the friar and when he waved it to his sister as the proof of her of 
inconstancy (V.v.1-4). In this way the production made sure that the prop of the blood- 
letter is not 'needless' 1 but vital to the cohesion of the structure, for it was because of this 
letter that Giovanni killed his sister. Following the demonstration of this red-inscribed 'A4 
cream letter', 817 successive instances of bleeding took place and 'oodles of blood' 818 were 
splashed not only on the actors but even those sitting nearest to the stage. 

Leveaux warned his cast that in the final scene 'blood is likely to get on the waiters, 
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Vasques, and spill only in the white tablecloth area'. It probably did not, however, cross 
his mind that its effect would extend beyond the limits of his prediction. On the three stages 
on which it was performed, this was the impression: 'Such was the scale of carnage at the 
end of this production that innocent bystanders in the front row of the audience had to leap 
back to avoid being splashed by blood, and a gentleman just behind me was inspired to 
vomit.' A second reviewer expresses the same concern: 'I have to warn you that you may 
regret getting a front row seat. So much blood and vengeance floods the stage in the final 
act, and you might be further cautioned that a plastic mac might come in handy as a 
protective covering.' A third repeats: 'a warning to the squeamish. I counted five deaths, 
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an eye gouging, a dismembered girl's heart on a dagger and a great deal of blood.' Paul 
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Taylor echoes the same monition: 'the bloodbath at the end is not for the squeamish.' 
Other reviewers joke that 'it might be wise for the squeamish to have their tea before they 
arrive' and be showered by 'buckets of blood and gore'. A similar mocking tone 
speaks of the abundant blood and 'tomato ketchup' that were on show exceeding those that 
'one usually sees in a Sam Peckinpah movie'. 826 Jeremy Sackville, too, says: 'I wasn't 
sorry when the inevitable blood splattered finale turned the Swan into an abattoir. ' This 
is what Leveaux himself remarks about the closing massacre: 'Fresh blood will be used on 
Soranzo. Annabella will have no blood except on fixed knife. Giovanni will have fixed 
blood on his front and fresh blood for his back.' 828 The production's lurid exhibition of 
literal blood was also amplified through the character of Putana who, in contrast to the text, 
appeared on the stage after suffering horrible mutilation: 'Sheila Reid will need a bloody 
bandage for her eyes in the last scene. Her face should also be covered in blood as she had 
her nose slit. ' 

On this evidence, red colour was a mark of peril: 'When colour appears, it signals 
danger. ' OJU Yet, even when there was plenty of white, danger was still hovering. There were 
white posies of flowers, white tablecloths, bedcovers and cushions, and white apparel as 
much as there were red bouquets, red tablecloths, coverlets and cushions, and red dresses. If 
Leveaux and Miller used the red colour in a symbolic way, the white colour of costumes 
had rather ironical implications. Perhaps it was only symbolic in the case of Philotis whose 
unchanged white striped dress indicated her innocence, but with Annabella and Hippolita, 
as my analysis of the masque indicates, this was not the case. 

The wedding of Soranzo and Annabella in this production was not a masque but a 
familiar celebration. The three virgins, among them Hippolita, were dressed, like the bride, 
in wedding gowns, and they had no 'garlands of willows'. Their masks were the veils of 
their bridal attire and so Hippolita' s unmasking was the lifting up of her veil. As the main 
dancer, she danced alone on the trucked-on red-clothed table flanked by two benches on its 
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sides and at its head sat Soranzo and Annabella. There were four brides on the stage, yet, to 
a modern audience, the spectacle might be interpreted as a bride and three maids or matrons 
of honour. The white colour in this party was an ending to Hippolita and a beginning to 
Annabella. After quarrelling with her former lover when she had been in mourning, 
Hippolita' s festive bridal apparel shrouded her dead body. In contrast to her, Annabella was 
in white while she quarrelled with her husband, hence that colour, which was seen on her 
only in these two instances, was a continuation of a symmetrical imagistic structure. 
Annabella was wedded to Soranzo in white and her marriage to him was metaphorically 
consummated, though by force, when she taunted him in her white nightgown. 

Leveaux's approach to scenes of open violence was daring and quite literal, not fearing 
the shocking effect on the audience, with the effect that his theatrical rendition of the play 
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was dubbed a 'dark stylish production'. Mclnnerny's Soranzo, for example, came in 
barefoot and 'unbraced', one of the braces on his chest and the other one, an indication of 
his distraught state, hanging down off his shoulder. He was dragging Annabella by her hair 
with one hand while the other was holding a sword. Reeves's Annabella laughed at him 
defiantly and sang to him quite provocatively, which made her look 'noisomely 
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petulant'. Alastair Macaulay has the same observation: 'The strange thing about David 
Leveaux's staging of 'Tis Pity for the Royal Shakespeare Company is that the central 
brother and sister are played as the least polished people in the Italian society' to the effect 
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that they have the 'worst posture onstage'. A third reviewer repeats that 'the passionate 
siblings are clearly infected with some lethal virus'. 834 Soranzo's reaction to his wife's 
brazenness was that he pushed her on the multi-purpose table, her face up to him and stood 
over her body threatening her with his sword. The gesture was a metaphorical rape 
committed by the husband on his wife, anticipating the murder of Jane Gurnett's Vittoria in 
Edwards's The White Devil in 1996. It was a further connection between Annabella's 
husband and brother-lover not only in the business of ripping hearts but, also, in the raping 
of their woman. Soranzo offended Annabella by means of a virtually unilateral sexual 
activity with her while Giovanni's 'rape' of her 'life and beauty' took her also by surprise. 
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In a private letter to Martin White, Cullen clarifies that he sees Giovanni as a 'butcher, a 
"sexual terrorist" who denies Annabella any of the "freedom" Giovanni trumpets'. 
Nonetheless, there was more sexual significance associated with Soranzo's sword than with 
the prop of the dagger in the wooing scene, or in the murder scene until it became the major 
focus of vision in the finale. When Annabella knelt to Giovanni in their betrothal ceremony 
she threw to him on the floor the dagger that he first offered her in order to open his breast 
with it (I.ii.203-5). The brother picked the dagger up without erecting it between them, as in 
Jerry Turner's production for the Oregon Shakespeare Festival in 1981, thus disallowing its 
possible suggestion of 'a more violent form of eroticism' that would anticipate the eventual 
homicide. 836 Besides, when he stabbed her in the back while kissing her, the small size of 
the dagger was barely visible to the audience. It was not like the 1977 RSC's studio 
production at the Other Place when Simon Rouse's Giovanni killed Barbara Kellerman's 
Annabella 'through the perversion of their sexual act - thighs interlocked Giovanni thrust 
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his knife into her womb shabbily, peevishly and broodily killing her with a kiss'. In 
contrast, Cullen stabbed Reeves's back as he was embracing her while both were kneeling 
on the bed, which was the only connection between their marriage and their separation. 

Also, Giovanni murdered Annabella not because his sister declined to sleep with him, 
or because he was jealously suspicious that she made love to her husband, but because he 
was disappointed with her conversion and repentance. Her letter to him, written in blood, 
warning him against Soranzo's revenge, and, presumably, telling him that she is finished 
with him as a lover, was all that he needed as tangible proof of her betrayal. In the text the 
dialogue clearly suggests that Annabella is murdered mainly because she refuses to make 
love to her brother for the first time since her marriage (V.v.1-4). 'When Giovanni visits 
Annabella in her chamber (v.v) he apparently expects, as Vasques does, that they will once 
more make love. His bitter opening makes it plain that she has refused, and told him that 
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their affair is over.' In contrast to the playwright's stage directions, 'enter Giovanni and 
Annabella lying on bed', Cullen's Giovanni came to his sister's chamber while Annabella 
was sitting on a backless chair. He was angry and frustrated, pinpointing the letter as the 
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cause of his distress. He calmed down gradually and sat with his sister, her head on his lap, 
on the bed. While they were kissing, Annabella feared danger: 'Then I see your drift'. She 
crossed her face: 'Ye blessed angels, guard me', and Giovanni did likewise: 'So say F 
(V.v.67-9). 

It is understandable why a production of 'Tis Pity She's a Whore would concentrate on 
the signals of religion even more than did Attenborough with The Changeling, produced 
not long before. After all, in contrast to Middleton's and Rowley's drama, the population of 
this play includes not one but two representatives of the Church. Leveaux therefore showed 
an intense fascination with the gestures and the props that register faith in order to stress the 
gap between the exterior acts of devotion and the interior reality of selfishness. Bibles, like 
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flowers and other books, were 'kicked quite violently'. 'People here are forever hurling 
knives, holy books, and each other to the ground'. 840 Though I did not see this, it is 
reported that the Cardinal closed the play by dropping his 'rosary bead, with icy contempt, 
into a glass of wine'. 841 I could see him, however, holding the big crucifix on his chest in 
his both hands and pointing it in the direction of the dead bodies of Giovanni and Soranzo 
piled over each other on the dining table. I also could not see Poggio's spitting on an 
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'abandoned crucifix' when the Church refrained from doing justice to his master's death. 
A point worth remarking is that the subdued lighting here was strongly similar to that of 
Alexander's The Duchess ofMalfi in 1989, which is not strange since both revivals had the 
same lighting designer. 

On this subject of deceptive devotion, Peter Kemp comments that 'Crucifixes hang 
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around almost every neck,' and people finger rosary beads while talking of vengeance. 
The Parmesans drew cross signs on their faces every now and then, and Giovanni, a 
sceptic, was among them. This is why, perhaps, R. V. Holdsworth says that Cullen was 
here 'unfocused', 844 yet drawing the sign of the cross on his face was not necessarily 
inconsistent with his disbelief. The society here, with the lovers at its top, are mostly 
hypocrites, so this could be no more than a meaningless gesture by Giovanni to mark his 
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external obedience to the inherited conventions of his community despite his private 
doubts. People here crossed themselves while lying, killing and fantasising over sin, to the 
effect that it became as spontaneously frequent as the shaking of hands. When he, for 
example, assured himself that it is not his lust but his destiny that led him on, Giovanni 
crossed his face (I. ii. 153-4). Also, when he lied to his sister that the church consented to his 
love for her, Giovanni made the cross sign (238). Vasques, too, asked his first victim to 
pray while crossing his face (IV.ii.75). The last to exit, the Friar and his student, crossed 
their faces over the dead body of Hippolita (110). 

In addition, kneeling was a striking feature in Leveaux's rendition, which was not 
only a signal of faith but also a physical image of the union of two people solemnising the 
ritual of vows that is often not sustained. Among the several instances was one when 
Giovanni knelt to the beauty of his sister in front of the friar to convince him that the gods, 
too, should worship her glory (I.i.23). He also knelt to his sister and opened his shirt 
inviting her to kill him with his dagger (I.ii.205). When he stood up, Annabella knelt to him 
in the private ceremony of their alliance followed by him doing the same. Hippolita and 
Vasques performed a similar kind of ritual in pledging their revenge on Soranzo (II. ii. MS- 
SI). Grimaldi knelt to the Cardinal in the gallery in willingness to submit his life to his 
judgement (III.ix.49). Like him, Soranzo knelt to Annabella to ask her for forgiveness 
while his heart hid something else. Annabella reciprocated his deception by falling on her 
knees and promising a new beginning (IV.iii. 133, 141). Finally, the host knelt to his guest 
of honour and kissed his clerical ring (V.iv.48-50). The most memorable image of kneeling, 
however, was that of Annabella and the Friar kneeling in front of each other in the act of 
confession. 

This 'eerie scene', played by the light of one candle, opened with the loud cries 
of Annabella that kept reverberating all through. The Friar was sitting on the bench holding 
a prayer book and Annabella was kneeling opposite him. Some saw the Friar here as 
sexually ravenous and others blamed the voluptuousness of Annabella. The reviewer of The 
Sunday Express, for example, commends Jonathan Newth's playing of a 'sympathetic 
friar'. Kemp, on the other hand, lists some remarks which are strange to me not in the 
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sense that they do not fit the depicted decadent surrounding but because no one of the 
reviewers I have studied, in addition to myself, shares his observations: 'An uncle 
constantly caresses his niece with suspect fondness. A priest wrestles for a penitent's soul 
by getting into a clench with her. The kiss of peace he bestows on a young male sinner 
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seems unspiritually ardent and prolonged.' In contrast, Billington sees that it is 
Annabella's sensuality that gives her confession an air of unconventionality: 'Ms Reeves 
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claws the priest's vestments like a berserk pickpocket.' My personal view is that here it 
was particularly Annabella's performance that made their interaction unreligiously 
passionate, and that the Friar was played consistently in a sympathetic manner. 

Effectively, the church was represented by a kind and suave Friar and a worldly 
venal Cardinal who were also visually contrasted. Newth was a friendly father-figure to 
Giovanni, caring, compassionate and deeply worried about the well-being of his pupil and 
his sister, while the second was arrogant and cold. In addition, the Friar's passionate 
anguish about the safety of the people he loves was juxtaposed with the sense of 
indifference that the Cardinal and the shallow society of Parma showed in face of horror. 
Their expressed emotions were not puzzlement, as they are in the dramatic text, but 
disdainful disengagement; their faces were expressionless 'as if blood and violence were a 
normal part of every meal'. 849 In fact, the Cardinal's enquiry 'What means this?' was 
uttered with all haughtiness, as if the unusual sight of Giovanni waving his sister's heart on 
a dagger were a matter of nonsensical importance that was to be blamed only for disrupting 
his enjoyment of eating (V.vi.14). His looking down upon people was taken literally when 
his implorers kept looking up at him in the gallery while addressing him from below 
(III.ix.34). 

Of a lower clerical rank, the Friar had a more intimate interaction with the citizens 
of Parma, especially with Florio's children. He often embraced and kissed Giovanni and sat 
next to him on the bench. He was extremely patient towards his student's growing sense of 
arrogance and lack of respect to people including himself. When he, for example, was 
talking in II. v Giovanni was not listening but reading from a book. Because he was not an 
untypical Parmesan, Giovanni lost his temper and threw his book on the floor, but the Friar 
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picked the book up calmly and went on advising. Yet the most crucial physical expression 
of condescension by the holy man was when he knelt, as a confessor, to the kneeling 
Annabella. The image was in favour of the Friar - not only against the Cardinal but also 
against her. 

In consequence, the scene of Annabella' s confession was portrayed as another vow- 
taking ritual, in which the kneeling sinner pledged repentance to God as represented by the 
kneeling man of religion. Therefore, when Annabella continued her relationship with her 
brother, it was clear that she preferred her earthly vows to him to the heavenly commitment 
she made in front of God and his human deputy. Thus, as in the dramatic text, it remained 
rather incomprehensible that this woman, who tearfully crumbled at the feet of the Friar, 
went on to insolently defy her husband and caress her belly proud of this unborn 'sprightly 
boy' (IV.iii.3 1). Indeed, the performance of Reeves and Cullen 'provides the audience with 
a deeper psychological look' at the unattractiveness of incest 'and the effect that it has on 
their characters'. 850 

Annabella's boasting of the seeds of incest inside her womb recalled Giovanni's 
strange reaction to the news of his sister's pregnancy, stressing that both would-be-parents 
were psychopathically happy about the fruit of their relationship as if they were a husband 
and a wife, legally married, who cannot wait to welcome the new member of their family. 
In this regard, Paul Taylor comments on Giovanni's behaviour the moment he hears that he 
will soon be a father: 'When Sheila Reid's worldly nurse informs him that his sister is 
pregnant, he springs back and starts jerking about on the floor with his hands over his face. 
But then he springs forward to give the nurse a happy kiss which indicates the increasing 
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untrustworthiness of his judgement.' From the start, Cullen endeavoured to communicate 
'the weird pathology' of a Giovanni suffering from a 'psychopathic fixation' with his 
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sister and an 'impetuous emotional delirium' as if he were in a 'pre-mid life crisis'. 
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The view of him tearful and sprawling on the floor opened the production and captured its 
entire mood: 'there is a good deal of chest-thumping and floor-writhing going on here.' 
It also implied that Giovanni had informed his mentor of his love sometime prior to this 
moment, since his polemical debater entered angrily while he was already there. Wearing a 
shabby black suit, a tieless shirt, and a jacket whose sleeves were too long for him, Cullen 
played Giovanni in an 'over-burdened' 857 and 'seasick' 858 manner. He stumbled on the 
stage wide-eyed, sweaty, and intensely feverish: 'He is mostly bug-eyed with desperation 
and running a temperature of about 104. Everything about him seeps with sweat, from his 
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pale, woe begone face to his black, bedraggled hair.' The actor's neurotic energy was 

860 

criticised: 'Cullen sometimes overplays the hollow-eyed, sweaty intensity', or 'Jonathan 
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Cullen's Giovanni is too momentously distraught'. However, in comparison with 
Reeves's absent-minded adaptation of Annabella, Cullen's over-engagement with his role 
was seen as preferable: 'Cullen has a fiery, tousled intensity, but Reeves remains at a 
distance from her role, rather like a detached, almost ironical observer, trying to make sense 
of the rituals of an alien tribe.' 

It is worth remarking here that, surely, part of the reason why Reeves was cast for 
this role is her preceding 'splendid performance as an incestuous sister in Stephen 
Poliakoff s film, Close my Eye' . 863 In addition, in the year 1992 Reeves played Annabella 
in this production, as well as Anne in A Woman Killed with Kindness, where she was said 
to show a similar style of acting. Here, however, the cold quality of her voice was mainly 
responsible for this impression of detachment. Jack Tinker, for example, notes that 
Reeves's voice is more comic than tragic: 'But as a figure of desperate tragedy, [. . .]. I'm 
afraid her skills escape me. She has a voice tuned to comedy. Socially, it is slightly off, like 

Of. A 

a self-conscious doctor's receptionist.' Charles Spencer, too, regrets that the actress 
'doesn't always do full justice to the verse'. Her voice was flatly distant: 'Saskia Reeves 
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is encouraged to speak in flat vowels and her Annabella is consequently levelled like much 
else.' 866 Probably, as a result of his modernising the set and bringing it, verbally and 
visually, closer to the audience of the 90s, Leveaux could have encouraged his cast 'to 

Qf.~1 

indulge too freely' in the 'high-flown rhetoric' of the text. Also, it seems that by 
stripping language down to the essentials of dialogue and direct speech, the director wanted 
to underline the social drabness of the city of Parma. 

At least, some were able to come up with a justification for the flatness of 
Annabella's voice, seeing it as a verbal supplement to her acquiescent spirit: 'Reeves, in 
particular, with her flat, subdued voice depicts an innocent at the mercy of all those who 
surround her.' This suggests a feminist angle to Leveaux 's interpretation, which was not 
the dominant one. It is true that there is the image of Soranzo's sword and Giovanni's 
dagger, reminding us of an unreal raping of Annabella and a real enforced liberating of her 
soul and fetus. In this sense Annabella is a victim to her oppressing husband and lover, yet 
the way Reeves played her role underlined that this Annabella was as morally stained as her 
male colleagues. Thus, the word that best describes the manner of her acting is 'coyness' 
rather than 'submissiveness', for Reeves's Annabella appeared innocent only in the sense 
that Campbell's Beatrice- Joanna would seem to be in the 1992 Changeling. 
Even her 'mesmerisingly coy performance' 869 and external pudency could be seen as a 
cover-up for sexual cravings exhibited in her carnal languor and taste for rude jokes. 
Reeves was a 'voluptuous but coy' Annabella, bashful in front of people, as when she 
fended off the comic sallies of her oafish suitor Bonneville's Bergetto, and lustful with her 
brother. 'Reeves conveys ardent sensuality in every gesture.' When he first declared his 
love to her, Annabella was hesitant, ashamed, whispery and incredulous not because of her 
discovery that Giovanni loves her but because of her realisation that he reciprocates her 
feelings. Immediately afterwards her reluctance was changed to 'frank lust' that equalled 
Giovanni's hot passion. 'Jonathan Cullen and Saskia Reeves, after their first nervous kiss, 
can hardly stop mauling and pawing each other even when their father is hovering in the 
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shadows.' Their love scenes created a steamy atmosphere similar to that surrounding the 
blazing physical affiliations of Gurnett's Vittoria and Fearon's Brachiano in the 1996 
RSC's White Devil. 'Brother and sister go to it [incest] with unabashed ardour.' This 
normal pursuit of abnormal desires, according to some, served to add up to 'a kind of 
artlessness in them' 875 that rapidly challenged their claim on the audience's sympathy. 'I 
have seen versions that tried to present Ford's play as a lyric tragedy, implying the 
superiority of honest incest to the alternative Italianate excesses. Not in David Leveaux's 
production. ' 

That the ethics of the sensual siblings here were highly questionable gave even 
Mclnnerny's Soranzo a chance to hit a sympathetic chord in the audience's emotions, by 
playing a plotted-against husband of convenience who has done 'remarkably little to 
deserve' his end. 877 If it were not for his exit on Hippolita whom he threw on the floor after 
he had grabbed and kissed her, Mclnnerny would have presented a more positive picture of 
Soranzo. Still, relatively speaking, he succeeded in portraying someone who, despite his 
past, was ready to seize his opportunity and open a clean slate as a responsible married man 
if circumstances had not been against him. In contrast to many players of Soranzo, 
Mclnnerny was not a Machiavellian 'brutal hypocrite', but a 'genuinely bewildered and 
weepy' 878 husband who was shocked and disappointed with the falsity of the woman he 
truly loved. Clair Armistead spoke of 'Tim Mclnnerny's splendid Soranzo, a shy, gauche 
man-about-town' who 'is left no option but to become embroiled in the general butchery - 
the victim of a society'. 879 This aristocratic young man was courageous in pulling his 
servant away from Grimaldi and confronting his rival face to face. 'Tim Mclnnerny gives 
muscle and dignity to Soranzo.' He stood in front of him, stretching his hands as a sign 
of his defencelessness while Grimaldi 's unsheathed sword was at his chest: 'I fear thee not, 
Grimaldi' (I.ii.51). Also, when his wife knelt to him, Soranzo looked sincerely angry and 
pitifully disbelieving that this is what this woman had dragged herself into. He rushed on to 
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raise her up as a modest husband regretting his unkindness and offended by the sight of his 
wife's miserable state: 'Rise up, you shall not kneel' (IV.iii. 142). Especially after the 
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exposure of Annabella's pregnancy, Soranzo became all the time tearful, or 'girlish' as 
Coveney puts it, hugging Vasques and continually seeking his emotional support. Their 
quasi-father-son relationship anticipated the fraternal bond between Russell Dixon's the 
Cardinal and Bruce Alexander's Duke Ferdinand in Bill Alexander's Duchess of Malfi in 
1992, except that Soranzo and Vasques are not brothers but master and servant. 
Wymer elucidates that a key advantage of performing the play is that it illuminates 'some 
unexpected strengths, such as the effectiveness of the scenes involving Bergetto and the 
importance of "minor" characters like Vasques'. 882 In other words, if they are played 
convincingly, the subplots are thoroughly enjoyable not only because of their comic 
excitement, but also because of their visualising of Ford's concern with the themes of 
loyalty and duty: 'In performance, the servants in 'Tis Pity emerge at least as strongly as 
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the masters.' The biggest proof was provided by this production's Vasques, played by 
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Jonathan Hyde who was, unanimously, 'the play's most powerful figure', exerting 'more 
authority in repose than most actors do when they are going full-blast'. His controlled 
silence was menacingly sepulchral as a foil to his master's uncontrollable pent-up volcanic 
emotions. Only when he helped in the dressing of his master did the relationship between 
Soranzo and Vasques appear more professional: 'Vasques will dress Soranzo onstage. He 
will be putting on his collar, bow tie, jacket.' Hyde was the dutiful menial-suited 
Spaniard who corrected his Italian master on the artful etiquettes of revenge as he dressed 
him, instead of meticulously brushing his waistcoat as Geoffrey Hutching' s Vasques did to 
Nigel Terry's Soranzo at the 1977 RSC's production at the Other Place directed by Ron 
Daniels. 887 

If Mclnnerny's Soranzo was not the Machiavelli of this piece, his droopy- 
moustached manservant Vasques, a red bandana tied around his neck, was the mastermind 
of a thuggish gang of jack-booted Mafiosi in white shirts and black trousers: 'His neat 
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moustache and suave exterior conceals a Machiavellian monster. ' In addition to a mafia 
member, Hyde was a Spanish Jeeves who 'killed with the discreet efficiency of a butler 
uncorking a bottle'. The way he coaxed Putana into disclosing the secret of her mistress 
was one of the production's unforgettable moments. First, when he saw her crying because 
of the way in which Soranzo treated Annabella, he comforted her and shared her 
resentment at his master's misbehaviour. The two servants sat next to each other, while 
Vasques poured into Putana' s ears her kind of matronly common sense that it is natural for 
a woman of Annabella' s age not to be perfect. Guaranteeing her safety, the nurse felt very 
relaxed and was so confident of his friendliness and their growing companionship that she 
changed the formal posture of sitting next to him into an informal, carefree reclining. He, 
then, in a business-like tone of icy expediency, called on his three abductors to haul her off, 
gagged with a neckerchief, and gouge her eyes and slit her nose. Her offstage shriek rent 
the air as the chief commander was shaking his head piously over the incestuous sin. 'I 
shall long remember the scene where he cons Annabella's companion into revealing who 
has got her, literally, in the family way and then switches in a second from overt sympathy 
to cold cruelty as he calls in his striped-shirted henchmen. ' 890 (The gangsters here were the 
waiters in the parties, the officers with the flashlights who recognised the identity of 
Bergetto's assassin and the unvizarded banditti who fought Giovanni.) 

Jonathan Hyde was the star of the production whose outstanding performance was 
praised by everyone. Though, for example, Jeremy Sackville does not admire the 
production, he likes the actor of Vasques: 'Still, Jonathan Hyde triumphs as Vasques - 
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what a fine actor he is.' Spencer, too, argues that 'the performances aren't perfect', yet 
the 'best of all' was Hyde's Vasques. The reviewer of The Cotswold Journal is not 
impressed either with the general level of acting except with Hyde's: 'And just to see the 
excellent Jonathan Hyde as the double-dealing Vasques will be well worth the price of a 
ticket! ' Andrew St. George adds that 'the best part in the play, [. . .], falls to Jonathan 
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Hyde, who plays this restive protean beautifully. ' Edmonds puts it simply: 'Acting 
honours must go to Jonathan Hyde.' 

Kemp, however, combines Sheila Reid's cheerful Putana with Hyde's lugubrious 
Vasques as the production's two 'compulsively watchable' figures. Eyres does the same, 
though he views Putana differently: 'Sheila Reid's reptilian Putana and Jonathan Hyde's [ . 
. ] Vasques remain excellent.' Peter as well points that 'Reid and Hyde give two of the 
best performances in this uneven and underpowered production.' 898 The actress played a 
delightful sleazy maid who hip-swayed around Florio's guests in II. vi with a tray of sweets. 
She was a middle-aged 'bawdy aunt- type figure', 899 who embraced Annabella and 
congratulated her for being deflowered by her brother. When both heard the offstage calls 
of Florio, she hurriedly let the curtain down behind which hid the untidy bed, and helped 
Annabella to put her shawl on as she handed her a sketchpad and a pencil to make the three 
comers think that she is at work already (II.ii.49-53). Also, her reasonless bursting into 
laughter when Florio asked his daughter about his wife's ring relieved the audience's 
suspension and dispelled Annabella's frightened embarrassment (II.vi.42). 
One thing that this production showed about the relationship between masters and servants 
of the same sex was that they were more affectionately faithful than the heterosexual 
liaisons between lovers. Vasques was fatally loyal to Soranzo, Putana, though she betrayed 
her mistress's trust, loved her mostly, and Poggio, who has the least developed role among 
them, was his master's only friend and loyal retainer. It is possible to predict from the 
dramatic text that the servant Vasques would emerge a strong man in performance, and that 
his lower class colleague Putana would add a likeably bustling atmosphere to the play, yet 
it is more difficult to form a similar conclusion about Bergetto and Poggio. 900 Here Richard 
Bonneville and Guy Henry entertained the audience with pure comedy that, turning sour, 
maintained the play's narrative richness by throwing its hideousness into a sharper focus. 

Richard Bonneville played an appealingly dim-witted Bergetto, with dark suit, 
white shirt, black shiny shoes and a boyish hat on his head, blinking foolishly behind his 
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spectacles. He was an amiable 'blockhead' who had a certain schoolish edge to his look 
(Il.iv. 12). Edwards called him 'Bunter-like', 901 and Billington 'a tumescent Billy 
Bunter'. 902 He was like a non-too-bright small boy whose single outburst of anger at 
Poggio was, ironically, because he thought that the latter took him for a child. However, 
with the innocence of a child, he immediately forgot what he, a minute before, had taken as 
an implicit insult and gave his friend a warmly forgiving hug (45). Note that Bergetto is 
explicitly referred to in the dramatic text with the words of 'baby' (I.ii.105, 1.iii.46, III.i.1), 
'innocent' (I.ii.125, I.iii.83) and 'simplicity' (II.vi.98). There is irony also in that Giovanni 
talks about the 'simplicity' (V.vi.3) of his sexual relationship with his sister, and, in this 
production, when Bergetto left his place next to Annabella on the bench and everyone 
departed, Giovanni came and sat on the same spot (Il.vi. 126). Giovanni was wearing 
Annabella's ring, and Bergetto put on the finger of Mairead Carty's Philotis 'a ring with a 
huge jewel'. 903 Giovanni gave Annabella a bouquet of flowers and so did Bergetto. And, 
finally, the most moving and sympathetic death of all, Bergetto 's accidental dispatching 
was to be contrasted with the unsympathetic mass slaughter in the finale. 

The simple reason that the shockingly harsh termination of the Philotis-Bergetto- 
Poggio trio was remarkably touching is that, as in the RSC's 1977 production, the audience 
got to realise distressingly how fragile were the bonds that were normal and innocent in the 
treacherous and incestuous world of Parma. 904 Of course, the grief expressed by the loyal 
servant and the loving fiancee added a great deal to the pathos of the scene. Bergetto died in 
the arms of Philotis, and when they dragged out his body and there was no one on the stage, 
Poggio returned to get back his master's forgotten hat lying on the ground, held it tightly 
and exclaimed: 'O my master, my master, my master!' (III.vii.38). Frustratingly helpless 
against the uncharitable response of the Church, Poggio could do nothing but throw a stone 
at 'the wall behind the balcony' 905 where the Cardinal and Grimaldi were standing. Philotis, 
too, in a departure from the dramatic text, accompanied her uncle, the three officers, 
Donado and Florio to the Cardinal's residence. Though she did not utter a word there, her 
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cries said it all. 'However, ironically, the gore of the final tragic scene [. . .] borders on the 
comic, while the mistaken and tragic-comic death of poor Bergetto produces one of the 
evening's most moving and genuinely sad moments.' 906 

The production moved with great speed from the mingled emotions of this subplot 
to the gorily hysterical nightmare at the end. When Giovanni entered among the banqueters 
waving his sister's heart on the dagger under their noses, and madly prancing on their 
dining table, some members of the audience started giggling. Note that, unlike in the 1981 
Oregon Shakespearean festival production directed by Jerry Turner, the heart was not 
covered in a cloth and gradually unwrapped but simply 'brought in on the knife'. 907 When 
Soranzo moved towards the direction of Annabella's bedroom to ascertain that Vasques's 
news is truthful, Giovanni ran at him and stabbed him with the same dagger. To Edwards, 
the scene was neither horror-inciting nor cathartic, 908 yet Spencer felt 'alarmingly 
exhilarated' by its achieved 'overwhelming, almost sickening impact'. 909 To Holdsworth, 
too, the 'production's most riveting moment' was when Giovanni brandished a 'messily 
convincing' heart making it 'hard not to be mesmerised by the horror of the spectacle and 
ignore the rest'. 910 Coveney shares the opinion that the heart skewered on Giovanni's knife 
as a 'medium rear steak [. . .] is a superbly staged confection of black mirth and visceral 
horror'. 911 Phil Penfold adds that the sensationalism of the scene was not at all vulgar but 
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'just absolutely extraordinary'. Also, Gross is enthusiastic that 'the mayhem at the end is 
particularly well staged'. 

Moreover, it might be safe to suggest that the entire production did justice to Ford's 
text. Tinker, and others, believes that its bad casting was its major flaw yet the cast was 
well-chosen and, relatively speaking, successful. 914 Two or three were exceptional, but the 
whole ensemble performed effectively. It might be objected that the fact that Vasques was 
the most effectively realised character suggests that it was only successful in part. He is, 
after all, a minor figure, and, though the production obviously gave him opportunities that 
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he seized brilliantly, the corollary is that it did not give proper opportunities to the 
principals. This is not, however, the only production in which servants' presence appears 
powerful. The director, furthermore, was extremely courageous, as was Alexander in 1989, 
to stage an almost complete text. It is a well-known fact that 'Tis Pity is one of the most 
controversial plays because of its daring topic, so it is not surprising that revivals, such as 
this one, would invite sharp differences in opinion. In spite of that, applause should go to 
the entire producing team. 

It is a credit to Leveaux that he went on staging the parts that many of his 
colleagues, to forestall predictable objections, eliminate altogether. He achieved real 
success with Bergetto's and Grimaldi's stories but, in one respect, I am not sure about 
Richardetto's. I do not mean here that the actor, Terence Wilton, was not talented, for, true 
to the text, he gave his role a touch of mystery. Short-bearded and moustached, he wore a 
black frock over his white collar and he had on glasses, which signalled, with his doctor's 
bag, his career. He was not disguised, however, and one of the very few lines that this 
production cut was the disclosure of his identity to the Cardinal (V.vi. 152-6). Yet he was 
Hippolita's husband whom neither she nor Soranzo recognised though he was one of the 
main guests in the two feasts. Moreover, the talk about his 'borrowed shape' between him 
and his niece was still there (II.ii.5). Nightingale discerns this oddity and comments: 'But 
such incongruities seem a small price for so clear and bold a production'. 915 The boldness 
and clarity are shown by the irony with which Leveaux kept this reformed revenger alone 
on the stage drinking his wine over the piled bodies of Soranzo and Giovanni on the table. 
Richardetto's gesture of gloating was a revealing instance of how the production used a 
minor but telling example to discredit the whole ethic of revenge. Above all, it signalled 
him as a skilful Machiavelli congratulating himself, smugly, on the killing of his opponent 
without him having the trouble to pollute his hand with blood. Accompanied by the 
Cardinal's cold commands for confiscating the possessions of the families struck down by 
misfortune, this was the production's last pessimistic display of the play's slipperiness. 

Leveaux's production, then, was societal rather than social. It satirised the urban 
community of Parma but it did not distinguish much between its social ranks as did Trevis 
with The Revenger's Tragedy in 1987, for example. Peter comments: 'And in a play in 
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which class relations are important, it makes no sense that the rich young heroine should 
have a more down market accent than her companion [. . .] or that the servant Vasques 
(Jonathan Hyde) should mingle with the guests at the wedding party.' 916 Though the 
reviewer is correct about the issue of Annabella's accent, his view that Vasques 
intermingled with the guests lacks complete accuracy. This is because in the two feasts, 
Vasques and the servants were standing in the background while only the main guests were 
sitting. In the wedding celebration, Soranzo's servant came nearer the table only when he 
exposed the dancer's conspiracy. That he also continually helped in the dressing of his 
master underlined his inferior rank. Nonetheless, the fact is that, unlike De Flores and his 
male superiors or Zanche and Vittoria, for example, servants and masters here had friendly 
relationships. 

The production's strongest slant, however, was domesticity, which provided a 
slender resemblance to Alexander's The Duchess of Malfi. In the later rendition, the 
audience saw, for one time only, a bedroom and family enjoying itself inside. Here we were 
able not only to see bedrooms and beds which Alexander's production did not have, but 
also three dining tables, silver cutlery, a lady's red stiletto left on the floor, and flowers 
(bridal bouquets, bunches of lilies and daisies, posies and vases), in addition to different 
sorts of food. We saw the hospitality of the Parmesan households and their celebration of 
weddings and birthdays. We entered with the actors the houses of the bourgeois but we 
were declined access to the interior of the Cardinal's palace. Moreover, Donado and Florio, 
'the masters of this commonwealth' (III.ix.34), played by Randal Herley and Bernard 
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Gallagher, gloved and tuxedoed, appeared as 'joint-stock bankers'. This was a too 
familiar world to us despite its gory spectacles: 'Leveaux's production is the first to relate 
the chamber qualities of unspeakable domestic turmoil to the contemporary tragedies which 
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seem to multiply in every day's newspapers.' Its exquisite wry irony gradually laid bare 
the ugliness festering under those formal dresses and holy robes, turning banquets into 
treacherous entertainments and celebrations into occasions for murderous conspiracies. 
Leveaux's was a drama of antitheses that opposed the outside with the inside, the white 
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with the black, the civility with the barbarity and the calm with the explosive. It was clear, 
straightforward, energetic, absorbing and intelligent. 



Chapter Seven 



Boyd's The Broken Heart and the 'rules of civility' 
The Dramatic Text 

Like 'Tis Pity She's a Whore, The Broken Heart subverts clear reconciliation and 
direct solutions to the moral ironies and uncertainties that it poses. In addition to that, 
there are three other obvious reasons why this play is also seen as a tragedy of 
contradiction. The first is that it is full of linguistic and situational ambiguities that 
could be interpreted in paradoxical ways; the second is the fact that its characters 
practise deceptions by lying or confessing one thing and doing another; and the third 
is that it contains a large number of oxymora. However, while 'time' in 'Tis Pity 'runs 
apace' (III. v. 48), it stands still in The Broken Heart. There is no action or 
conventional plot here but stillness and immobility. The play's static quality arrests 
movement by concentrating on spatial impressions, emblematic tableaux, stylised 
pictures and ceremonial groupings. This comes in harmony with its artificial and 
fairy-like setting. While the people of 'Tis Pity are citizens of different social classes 
in a familiar urban surrounding, those of The Broken Heart are royals, soldiers, 
courtiers and seers who appear to be the occupants of a classical tragedy rather than of 
a realistic set. Also, in contrast to 'Tis Pity which deals with several conflicting 
revenge plots, The Broken Heart has only one revenger and we hear that, prior to the 
start of the play, there was another revenger whose vindictive action triggered its plot 
(I.i.42). Therefore, unlike 'Tis Pity, this tragedy gives few of its characters any time to 
be happy, plunging us instantly, as in The Revenger's Tragedy, into witnessing the 
characters' various reactions to the original wrongdoing that has already taken place 
in the past. 

As a consequence, the emphasis is not on revenge and intrigue as much as it is 
on suffering and on the division of the self, resulting from a rigid restraint of 
emotions. This makes the conflict not one between human beings and convention, or 
between vice and virtue, but between the Spartan's inner instincts and the dutiful role 
that he or she perceives himself or herself to be playing in the public arena. If there 
are incestuous or adulterous couples and an evil Cardinal in Parma, this play lacks a 



personification of tangible evil. Brian Morris observes that 'Evil is a minimal 
presence in the play,' 919 and Irving Ribner asserts that 'There is no active force of evil 
in The Broken Heart.' 920 Similarly, Clifford Leech concedes that 'There is hardly a 
character that does not demand our sympathy.' 921 This ends in eliminating a clear-cut 
conventional division between protagonists and antagonists. It also leads to a 
continual shifting of perspective, because of the absence of a central unifying 
character who could attract the audience's undivided focus. In contrast to 'Tis Pity, 
Ford here makes no big distinction between major and minor characters so that they 
all 'have an equal claim on our attention'. 

The playwright's dispensing with secondary stories is of a piece with his 
decision not to divide the narrative into a tragic main plot and a comic subplot, a step 
commended by most critics. Una Ellis-Fermor describes The Broken Heart as the 
epitome of maturity in Ford's talent, because in his excising the comedy he lost 
nothing and gained everything. Likewise, Frederick S. Boas expresses his relief 
that Ford discarded the farcical episodes, which are clearly not his strongest points. 924 
Also, Joan Sargeaunt observes that The Broken Heart represents Ford's supreme 
artistry, because it lacks 'the characteristic weakness of the other plays, such as the 

925 

introduction of unnecessary characters and incidents supposed to be comic'. M. C. 
Bradbrook argues, too, that 'The omission of the comic relief [. . . ] must be counted 
in Ford's favour.' 926 

However, there is still obvious light humour in the soldiers' flirting with the 
waiting women in the first act, and in Bassanes's interaction with Phulas and Grausis 
in the second act. In addition to softening the gravity of the first part, the servants and 
the inferiors serve to accomplish four other dramatic necessities. First, they either 
make direct predictions, or their uncivil behaviour anticipates the engagement of their 
consciously civilised masters in similar degrading conduct. Second, their vulgar 
manners besmirch the public face of their superiors. Third, their simple mentality 
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gives voice to truth in its crudest form; and, fourth, their pairing - Groneas and 
Lemophil, Philema and Christalla, and Phulas and Grausis - is important for the 
symphonic and emblematic design of the play. 

In this regard, the two soldiers' harassment of the court-ladies questions the 
valour of the military profession in general. Their 'rudeness' (I.ii.108) with Christalla 
and Philema appears immediately after they both have been praised by their leader. 
Ithocles, refusing to take full credit for the Spartan victory over the Messenians, 
stresses that a collective effort was behind the celebrated achievement. Therefore, 
Groneas and Lemophil are rewarded with the honour of kissing the king's hand, but, 
as soon as he departs, their solemnity is turned into frivolity. Their churlishness with 
Calantha's women also foreshadows Ithocles 's discourteous attitude to the prince of 
Argos. As Lemophil justifies his rash kissing of the lady by admitting that 'Soldiers 
are blunt' (107), Nearchus excuses Ithocles's uncouth behaviour to him by attributing 
it also to the 'blunt' reputation of army officers (IV.i.86). 

Servants also have a choric function, since they state accurately and clearly the 
malady of their masters. Grausis, for example, makes a straight diagnosis of 
Bassanes's obsession: 'You dote, / You are beside yourself. A politician in jealousy? / 
No, y' are too gross, too vulgar' (II. i. 149-51). Similarly, her presence in the scene 
when her master bursts upon his wife and his brother-in-law, accusing them of incest, 
is dramatically essential to attract sympathy to Bassanes by making a lucid comment 
on his humanity: 'Alas, kind animal!' (III. ii. 178). Phulas, however, who also works 
in the household of Bassanes, predicts two important happenings. First, he informs his 
master that it is reported that Ithocles's return to Sparta after conquering Messene has 
been greeted with bears 'dancing their hearts out' (II.i.52). And, second, he warns the 
insecure husband that anyone who suspects his wife, though she is faithful to him, 
will be divorced from her (58-9). This, of course, foreshadows Ithocles's retaining his 
sister in the court and refusing to allow her to return with Bassanes until he mends his 
ways, and the separation between husband and wife enforced by the latter' s suicide. 

In addition to this preparatory exposition provided by the low-class 
personages, there are still two further ways by which Ford is able to knit together his 
plot. The first one is secondary, and it occurs when a character repeats his own or 
someone else's remark after a short lapse of time. For example, upon their arrival to 
the court, Bassanes asks Groneas about Penthea's whereabouts, and the latter answers 
him that she is in the lobby 'fast asleep' (II. i. 131). The audience, however, knows that 



Penthea is in the grove, waiting to hear news about her intended meeting with 
Ithocles. Bassanes, on the other hand, comes to realise this only when he, surprised to 
see her there, directs his anger at Grausis despite the fact that she is not responsible 
for misinforming him: 'Sleep? Sleep at court?' (II.iii.133). A second example is when 
Nearchus acts as a go-between for Calantha and Ithocles, delivering to the latter the 
message that the princess is expecting him in her 'private gallery' (IV.ii. 188). In the 
following scene Amyclas, missing his daughter, is informed by Armostes that 'She is 
retired [...]/ Into her gallery' (IV.iii.2). A third example is when Orgilus comes 
finally to accept his sister's marriage to Prophilus, offering to entertain the celebrators 
with 'a poor invention', presumably a play or a masque, in which Lemophil, Groneas 
and Ithocles, in addition to himself, will be actors (III.iv.85). When the wedding 
comes, and before the stately dance, Calantha asks about Ithocles and Orgilus and she 
is told by the latter's father that they are rehearsing for the show (V.ii.2-5). 

Besides these several cross-references, the playwright consolidates the 
patterned harmony of his script by constructing its framework in a circular shape in 
which the beginning coalesces with the ending. A clear juxtaposition is established 
between the first scene at court and the last one in the temple, providing a remarkable 
symmetry and a variety of parallels. As in The Revenger's Tragedy, a sense of 
continuity is even maintained between the past and the present, indicating that history 
in Sparta repeats itself. There is analogy not only between things as we see them on 
the stage, but also between what is only narrated to us, because it happened in the 
past, and what is unfolding now in front of us. 

As an instance, we hear from Orgilus that Ithocles, after the death of his 
father, has used his sister as an instrument of revenge on the house of Crotolon. In 
annulling Penthea' s pre-contract with Orgilus by wedding her to Bassanes, Ithocles 
has not only obstructed the happy prospects of the loving couple, but he has also, 
disrespectfully, violated dead Thrasus's and king Amyclas 's plan for peace and 
reconciliation. His deliberate disobedience of the fathers' desire to heal the feud is the 
root of the blight that disrupts and disharmonises the fabric of order in Sparta. In this 
regard, the dominant private-public disjunction manifests itself not only in the fissure 
between the person's inner needs and the external demands for maintaining decorum, 
but also in the fact that the individual's actions have wider repercussions on the 
equilibrium of the society: '[...] these Spartans are not just private citizens: there are 



no private citizens in Sparta'. Therefore, Ithocles must be punished and must suffer 
in spite of his repeated genuine expressions of remorse for the 'capital fault' that he 
committed against his relatives and city (I.ii.50). The keen guilt that agonises him 
now is not a sufficient price to atone for the sin, which can only be paid back by his 
blood and soul. Fredson Bowers concludes that 'His act permanently stains him,' 
and Ribner confirms that 'there is no room in Ford's world for divine forgiveness or 
reconciliation'. 929 

This overwhelming air of a predestined doom takes on a pessimistic shadow 
by stressing an ironic futility. In contrast to the way in which people in 'Tis Pity or in 
The Changeling hang their frailties on the hook of fate, the omnipotence of the 
supernatural forces here plays a more serious role. If the obscure providential designs 
are the main threat in a play that has no individual antagonist, there is no struggle and 
not even a desire to oppose or to protest against them by prioritising one's own 
aspirations. On the contrary, it seems that one of the Spartan ideals is compliance and 
readiness to endure the decrees of the divine will. The reasons why an intensity of 
fatalism is prevalent here are, first, locating the initial source of tragedy in the past 
which is beyond the scope of man's control or alteration; and, second, embodying this 
relationship between the superior factions and man's vain attempts to decode their 
purposes in the oracular casket by means of which the head of state travails to reveal 
the future. 

Effectively, the gods are kind enough to unveil to their mouthpiece their plans 
inscribed on a scroll inside a sealed box. Yet, in contrast to the oracle in 
Shakespeare's The Winter's Tale, for example, their message has a remarkable 
obliquity that makes it remain to its hearers a group of enigmatic 'dark sentences' 
(IV. i. 140). It is clear, however, that Ithocles and Orgilus dismiss the prophecies not 
only because of their extraordinary opacity, but also because of their timing, since 
Tecnicus intrudes on them when they are too self-obsessed. Orgilus is busy with 
flattering Ithocles, and, at the same time, is completely absorbed with the idea that 
'Griefs will have their vent' (IV.i. 1 16). As soon as he sees his former mentor, he 
becomes worried (119), and his guilt comes to the surface, because he remembers his 
lies to him. Tecnicus suspected earlier Orgilus 's 'giddy rashness' and he correctly 
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assumed that his pupil was shrouding 'unlawful plots' under the name of his 
guardianship (III. i. 10). Ithocles, too, is intoxicated with his dreams of felicity and 
fulfilment because of the princess's tossing her ring to him, so that he does not want 
riddling messages to muddy his mood. Tecnicus's role here resembles the Friar's in 
'Tis Pity, and his ominously hurried departure anticipates the latter' s flight, and 
signals that dire outcomes loom ahead. 

To these people the easiest way to interpret the enigma is to wait and witness 
it unwrapping itself when the time is ripe. That this view is repeated by more than one 
character, among whom one, at least, is a man of a flawless integrity, gives it validity: 
'Morality / Creeps on the dung of earth, and cannot reach / The riddles of the gods. / 
Great arts best write themselves in their own stories' (I. iii. 179-81); '[. . .] the pith of 
oracles / Is to be then digested when th' events / Expound their truth, not brought as 
soon to light / As uttered. Truth is child of Time' (IV. iii. 36-9); and 'The counsels of 
the gods are never known, / Till men can call th' effects of them their own' (V. iii. 105- 
6). Nonetheless, the philosopher's explication clarifies, to some extent, the 
prophesised 'health of Sparta', and gives an impression that the fates of the characters 
are already prescribed and that tragedy is inevitable. The oracular message indicates 
that the three rituals of onstage deaths have been pre-determined, and that 'no human 
power can prevent' them (III. i. 58). The total effect of this seems to be in Orgilus's 
favour, because it implies that 'he too is being used; he is the instrument of forces 
beyond his knowledge'. 930 If Orgilus is truly the actor of an exterior agency, he is 
still, however, morally blemished and so is his victim. 

Orgilus's role is a continuation of Ithocles 's, for while the latter is the 
revenger of the past, Orgilus is his counterpart in the present. Moreover, in addition to 
their paying little attention to the oracular message, there are a number of parallels 
between the two. Both are manipulative brothers who are rash and heedless to the 
advice of their counsellors. Also, their emotions towards the women they love are not 
purely sublime, since they are mingled with lust and other questionable motives. In 
addition to that, both meet violent and bloody deaths. 

As Ithocles controlled his sister's marital liaison, Orgilus, too, thinks of 
opposing Prophilus's marriage to his sister in order to have his revenge on Ithocles. 
The first thing that crosses Orgilus's mind when he sees Euphranea 'supported' by 
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Prophilus in the garden is that 'Prophilus / Is Ithocles his friend' (I.iii.45-6). Ithocles 
wants to use his friend to redress the wrong that he has inflicted on Orgilus's family, 
and Orgilus wants to use his sister to resist what would be a convenient and easy 
reconciliation to Ithocles. Their attitude towards their sisters is juxtaposed with the 
fathers' stress on the daughters' freedom to choose their partners. 
Crotolon and king Amyclas present a positive image of parental responsibility in 
trusting the competence of their daughters to make up their own resolutions. Though 
Crotolon is in a weaker position here because of his being bound to the oath that 
Orgilus has secured from Euphranea, he, repeatedly, refers to his daughter's consent 
as a stipulation for his dependent blessing: 'If Euphranea / Herself admits the motion, 
let it be so' (I.ii.57-8), and 'Euphranea, how are you resolved, speak freely, / In your 
affections to the gentleman?' (94-5). Likewise, king Amyclas is aware that Calantha's 
marriage to Nearchus would bring political and material profit to his kingdom, yet it 
does not cross his mind to enforce on her a relationship which she dislikes: '[. . .] 
since we have ever vowed / Not to enforce affection by our will, / But by her own 
choice to confirm it gladly' (III.iii.10-2). Indeed, his protestations are tested when the 
heiress asks him to give her Ithocles 's hand which he does literally as a mark of his 
permission for the union (IV. iii. 78-86). 

Also, Orgilus's and Ithocles's selfishness in exploiting their sisters or seeking 
control over their affections is set in direct opposition to Nearchus's benevolence. 
Unlike Orgilus, the prince of Argos has learned from Penthea's loveless marriage that 
'affections injured / By tyranny' are rootless and weak. He therefore determines to 
practise the common Spartan split between inner intentions and outward demeanour 
by acting jealously in front of people while promoting his cousin's relationship with 
Ithocles in private (IV.ii. 205-12). Nearchus is sensible enough to recognise that it is 
vital for the survival of Sparta that the marital bond is successful, so he decides to 
follow the local etiquette in maintaining his courtship, and, at the same time, 
furthering the alliance from behind the public scene. His supporting the love of a 
member of the royal family to a man of a lower rank contrasts with Ithocles's 
enforcing his sister to marry a wealthier man than her original fiance. Besides, 
Ithocles's double standards are here exposed in his 'own cross-class attraction to 
Calantha and yet his refusal of a similar liaison between his sister and Orgilus'. 931 
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In this regard, the development of Ithocles is presented with slow and careful 
irony. In a sense, he is portrayed in a way that corresponds with his own 
understanding of ambition, in that he himself becomes an embodiment of this rising 
and falling pattern (II.ii.1-8). From the outset, the word 'cruel' is repeatedly 
associated with him (I.i.33, I.iii.63, III.v.106, IV.ii.145, IV.iv.8). We first hear about 
his pride, avarice, selfishness and ambition from Orgilus. Then we see him for the 
first time in a public setting where we are impressed with his bravery, patriotism and 
modesty. Apparently, it is these noble qualities that win him the admiration of the 
people and the royal family. 

After being introduced to this external image of the hero-general, we have the 
opportunity to be privy to his human side when he is alone. He sounds unhappy and 
discontented, but we do not yet know the reason. He recognises the evils of ambition 
and the necessity of morality as a centre of order, yet he denounces the remedy as a 
fiction and reverts to what looks like illness: 'strong fevers are not eased / With 
council, but with best receipts, and means. / Means, speedy means, and certain; that's 
the cure' (II.ii.13-5). The lines are ambiguous and could refer to many things. 
Obviously, they relate to his ambition and to his view of tangible happiness. He could 
also mean by them the looked- for marriage of his friend to Euphranea through which 
he hopes to undo part of his injustice to Orgilus. When Ithocles admits that one reason 
for the reawakening of his guilt is that he is able now to dive 'Into the secrets of 
commanding love' (51), it is implied that he wanted to meet his sister with the prior 
aim of seeking her help to win Calantha's favour. This is confirmed in the scene 
where the news reaches the court that the prince of Argos is on his way to the court. 
At this specific moment, Ithocles directs his attention to his sister, asking her to meet 
him in an hour, because he wants to disclose a secret to her (II. ii. 108-9). 

It is therefore suggested that though Ithocles loves sincerely both Penthea and 
Calantha, he does not mind using their alliance as a means for self-advancement. 
Mark Stavig observes that the dialogue between Ithocles and Armostes at the opening 
of IV. i implies that the uncle has already expressed to his nephew his suspicion about 
the latter' s motives for loving Calantha. However, the two are talking about 
Ithocles 's hastily placed trust in Orgilus and not about Ithocles 's plan to marry the 
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princess. The brother and the sister have already met, and the first has confirmed to 
the latter that nobody knows about his secret passion except she (III. ii. 95-6). Besides, 
at this time even Ithocles has no idea that Penthea has already pleaded his love to 
Calantha (IV. i. 57-9). Orgilus, on the other hand, has already started flattering Ithocles 
so that Armostes fears that 'all is not right' (5). Ithocles has an honest desire to seek 
Orgilus's friendship, especially that now he has a stronger sympathy for his plight, 
since he himself has fallen in love with a royal lady. 

Either Ithocles is very gullible or his ambition blinds his insight and makes 
him interpret the externals in a way that corresponds only with how he wants them to 
be. Armostes warns him about the gulf between what we hear and see and what lies 
hidden in the heart: 'Yet, nephew, 'tis the tongue informs our ears; / Our eyes can 
never piece into the thoughts. / For they are lodged too inward!' (IV.i.16-8). A valiant 
commander of an army, Ithocles is yet a fool. Orgilus always expresses to him his 
unhealed resentment, which he dismisses, choosing to believe that Orgilus has truly 
forgiven him (IV.iii.l 14-20). Moreover, he tells his uncle explicitly what he thinks of 
his new friend: 'Sure he's an honest, very honest gentleman; / A man of single 
meaning' (IV. i. 13-4). His blindness is stressed in the irony that the one whom he calls 
a 'good friend' is his enemy, and the other person whom he calls 'th' angry thing' and 
'This spirit of malevolence' is the real friend who facilitates his love to the princess 
(IV.ii. 177-9). 

The relationship between Nearchus and Ithocles would be one of rivalry if it 
were not for the prince's noble concession based on the attraction he sees between 
Ithocles and Calantha. As early as the day of his arrival, Nearchus hears his cousin 
inviting Ithocles to give her his arm despite the fact that he has already made her offer 
(III. iii. 75-7). Ithocles's snatching favours from Nearchus is repeated when Calantha 
throws at Ithocles's feet the ring that Nearchus attempts to take from her finger. The 
gesture is the princess's delayed reply to the absent Penthea that she reciprocates her 
brother's feelings. Ithocles's instant reaction to this is a sudden regression to the 
image painted of him by Orgilus in the first scene. Not only he is rude to the prince's 
attendant, but he also seems so elated by what has just happened that he continues, in 
a new mood and phrasing, his earlier contemplation on the rift between morality and 
practicality. 

While Ithocles's opening soliloquy is doubtful and sad, his speech to Armostes 
is energetic, confident and optimistic. The ring seems to embody the 'Means, speedy 



means, and certain' that he was waiting for. It is the 'cure' to the malady of ambition 
that, now we know, he has never relinquished (II. ii. 14-5). The ring that was cast to 
him by the princess is a physical object that will open to him the gates to concrete 
happiness: 'Give me felicity / Of which my senses waking are partakers, / A real, 
visible, material happiness; /[...]/ I saw it, sir, I saw it; for it came / From her own 
hand' (IV.i.49-53). By now it looks as if the reasons for Ithocles's distress are his 
remorse for his tyranny to Penthea and Orgilus, his love for Calantha, and his 
insecurity about his future. The ring therefore will bring him the sort of palpable 
'comfort' he was yearning for (IV.iii. 127). That Armostes and Orgilus doubt his 
intentions, and that Ithocles's own dying confession confirms their thoughts, implies 
that Calantha is to Ithocles an attractive woman desired for her physical beauty and 
for the solid prospects of happiness that would benefit him if he is wedded to her. The 
irony is intensified when Ithocles, who a while previously asked for a material 
'felicity' (IV.i.48), calls Calantha, now his fiancee, my 'whole felicity' (IV.iii. 98). 

In this regard, it seems that part of Ithocles's interest in people is that they 
contribute to his agenda of self-fulfilment. If he in the past has used Penthea' s 
marriage to Bassanes to further his ambition, he uses her in the present to inform 
Calantha about his secret passion. He is noticeably impolite to Nearchus, but when he 
knows that the latter has moved out of his way and is bringing him a message from 
Calantha, his attitude to him changes completely. Furthermore, when he has his 
opportunity to ask for whatever he desires from the king, he lets someone else do it on 
his behalf. 

It is obvious that king Amyclas loves Ithocles and treats him as a son. His 
repeated address to him, 'Mine own, own Ithocles', prefigures their future, though 
aborted, relationship as father and son-in-law (I.ii.53, rV.iii.73) Besides, it is only 
because Ithocles has commended his two soldiers and Orgilus to him that the king 
privileges them with a special respect. To him, even when he thinks that his daughter 
will wed his nephew, Ithocles and Calantha are the 'sweet twins' of his 'life's solace' 
(IV.iii. 49-50). The king entrusts Armostes and Crotolon that, after his death, Ithocles 
will still enjoy the same honours he has now (TV.iii.45-7). Part of the play's coherent 
construction is that when Ithocles comes, the king, not forgetting his already-stated 
request to the counsellors, tells Ithocles in person that he owes him more than he has 
offered (73-4). Calantha here seizes the opportunity and tells her father that she loves 
Ithocles. Her aside to her newly engaged fiance reveals that Ithocles has already asked 



her, when they were alone in the gallery, that she undertake the responsibility of 
informing the king (88). 

It is apparent that the relationship between Calantha and Ithocles has a 
considerable responsibility for the remarkable symmetry of the play, for their 
grotesque marriage-in-death has been foreshadowed right from the start. 
Consequently, a production of the play has ample opportunity to present an Ithocles 
and a Calantha who are already in love. As soon as the princess enters the celebrating 
court, she enquires about the conquering commander who is on his way home. When 
he arrives she puts on his head the garland that she has made with her own hands. 
Moreover, annoyance and jealousy might be played by those acting Calantha and 
Ithocles when they hear the news that Nearchus is coming (II. ii. 103-9). This is 
followed by the episodes of Calantha's explicit preference for Ithocles when she gives 
him her arm and throws him her ring. It is less humiliating to Nearchus, however, that 
when Calantha asks her father to allow her to have Ithocles as a husband, the prince is 
not present. Even when Ithocles is dead, and everyone is expecting that Calantha will 
marry Nearchus, as they assume the oracle has predicted, the queen puts her ring 
around the corpse's finger instead. 

In this view, the play's form has a cyclical shape in the sense that what is 
wished for in the beginning is realised in the ending. Amyclas, when he first enters, 
observes to the courtiers that they should fill the temples with 'abundant sacrifice' to 
thank the gods for their kindness and for bringing them victory (I.ii.3). Proud of his 
army's commander, the king goes on to observe that Ithocles deserves a temple to his 
name (18). Ithocles, on the other hand, boasts to Armostes that 'to be anything 
Calantha smiles on, is to be a blessing' (IV. i. 65-6). By the end of the play, Ithocles is 
a crowned king, yet a cold corpse, next to whom Calantha dies smiling in a temple 
(V.iii.76). In short, while the king proposed that they visit the altars and the temples in 
humility to offer the gods sacrifice, Calantha, and her court, by the end of the play, are 
actually, kneeling in front of an altar in a temple. They have already offered the gods 
human sacrifice and will offer them one more soon. Her opening statement, moreover, 
is a clear continuation of or a closure to her father's first request: 'Our orisons are 
heard; the gods are merciful' (V.iii.l). 

From this perspective, Calantha's death is the truest sacrifice that Sparta has 
made to its gods, mainly because the queen-bride had done nothing wrong to deserve 



her fate. While Ithocles and Orgilus are guilty, and while Penthea's death is the result 
of others' injustice to her, 'Calantha's tragedy is utterly without human cause or 
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reason'. This makes her death the 'real climax because it is the noblest of the play's 
deaths'. 934 Calantha plays here the role of a volunteering scapegoat whose 'death is a 
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divinely required sacrifice' for the rejuvenation of Sparta. The staging of the ritual 
has been meticulously observed, and Ford's details of setting allow the theatrical text 
a helpful latitude in its providing alternatives for the body of the dead Ithocles to be 
placed whether 'on a hearse, or in a chair' (V.iii. s.d). 

The demonstration of the props of the crown, the chair and the ring in the final 
scene is an ironic culmination to their visual significance earlier. The crown on the 
dead Ithocles's head is reminiscent of the garland with which Calantha has crowned 
his success. Armostes tells Calantha that the crown and the ring are the trappings of 
royalty that pass from one ruler to another (V.ii.32-3). Therefore, the ring that the 
queen puts around Ithocles's finger recalls the one she threw to him earlier as a 
symbol of her love. Now, however, it also stands for marital union in death as well as 
for Ithocles's posthumous royalty. The chair that the dead body of Ithocles is seated 
on is also a fitting symbol of his ambition. When he was about to kill him, Orgilus has 
referred to his engine-trap as Ithocles's 'throne of coronation' (IV.iv.23). The prop 
recalls, too, the regal chair on which the weak king was seated, and it is related, of 
course, to the dead Penthea's posture next to her brother when he was murdered. The 
image of the twins seated, dead, next to each other is a development of their meeting 
when Ithocles, 'discovered in a chair', asks Penthea to 'sit nearer [. . .] nearer yet' to 
him (III.ii.33). It is likely, too, that Calantha dies seated next to her husband-king so 
that she can smile at his face. If that is so, it appears that the prop of the chair plays a 
great part in the people's staging of their spectacular deaths. It is only Orgilus who 
dies standing, in a stark contradiction to the other three deaths. 

However, there are some elements that connect the deaths of the two women, on 
the one hand, and others that link Ithocles's death to Orgilus's, on the other. Both 
women, for a start, are innocent victims who suffer for no mistake of their own. In 
addition, the dead body of Ithocles is placed once next to the body of his deceased 
sister, and the other time, next to Calantha's. The women's deaths, moreover, lack the 
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physical violence and the bloodletting that colour the endings of their lovers. Also, 
unlike the men, Calantha and Penthea have the opportunity before they die to make 
their final bequests. Besides, when they die, the men do not think of music. Ithocles 
listens to soft music of the kind that is 'so effeminate' which 'Soldiers / Should not 
affect' only when he is asleep (III.ii.20-1). Orgilus, too, signs his acceptance of his 
sister's wedding by singing to the court a song of matrimony (II. iv. 69-81). In contrast, 
the women prefer to let music play their farewell to life by fitting its ending to 
coincide with the moment they die. Yet, while Penthea's song affirms that 'Love is 
dead' (IV.iii.151), Calantha's marriage-dirge is hopeful that 'Love only reigns in 
death' (V.iii.92). 

To both Calantha and Penthea, marriage coexists with death. Penthea tells Orgilus 
that Ithocles's tyranny has subjected her, unwillingly, to a divorce between her body 
and her heart (II.iii.56-7). She reconfirms to her royal 'executrix' that, since the time 
she married Bassanes, she lost her heart and has been living without it (III. v. 72-3). As 
a result, she is already 'buried in a bride-bed' (I.ii.37), and all she can do now is to 
keep wishing for a literal death. This is grounded on her belief that life is a 'journey' 
(IV.ii.78), because 'our home is in the grave' (II.iii.148). Physically alive and 
spiritually dead, Penthea is a guest to life, and her farewell to it occurs in a steady and 
passive movement downwards. 

From this perspective, Penthea's death lacks the formality and the artful 
solemnity that is associated with the other three deaths. She is the only one who dies 
offstage, and her death is therefore narrated to us. Also, in contrast to Ithocles, 
Orgilus, and Calantha, Penthea's departure from life is suicidal. It also lacks dignity, 
because she dies when she is mad and self-starved. She punishes herself because she 
thinks that her real marriage is to Orgilus and her relationship with Bassanes is 
therefore adultery. Orgilus, too, repeats three times that Penthea is his wife (II.iii.71-2, 
96-7, 108). He, however, believes that the purity of her nature can never be affected 
by time or by force (25-7). In contrast, Penthea considers herself unworthy of 
Orgilus 's love even should she be widowed (104-7). She hates herself, because she 
sees her body as raped and polluted and her soul as 'leprous' (IV.ii.169). Since the 
world cannot see this taint on her honour, there is no person other than herself to 
inflict on her the penalty for being a 'faith-breaker' and a 'spotted whore' (III. ii. 70-5). 
Her choice to fast herself to death is also meaningful, because it is a fit means to 
purge the 'pleurisy' of her blood (IV.ii.152). 



Rowland Wymer observes that it is not only Penthea's frustrated happiness and 
loveless marriage that are responsible for her starvation and breakdown, but her 
repressed anger at Ithocles also plays a role in her degradation: 'Unable to direct her 
hatred fully at a once loved brother, it is displaced partly onto herself.' 936 As Ithocles 
loves his sister, and, at the same time, does not mind using her to intercede for his 
love to Calantha, Penthea loves her brother, and yet she wants her revenge on him. 
She says that she can forgive him if he kills her, for only then can they 'be again / 
Brother and sister' (III. ii. 63-7). When she knows that he is in love with Calantha, she 
persists in reminding him of his irredeemable cruelty by stressing the potential 
similarities between the Orgilus-Penthea-Bassanes trio and Ithocles-Calantha- 
Nearchus. She then tells him that they are reconciled and she even gives him hope that 
she will 'cheer invention for an active strain' that would bring a relief to his love- 
sickness (III.ii.1 17). However, this in itself is suspicious, because 'it is not free from a 
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suggestion of satisfaction that he was now equal with her in misery'. 

The ambivalent sentiments between the siblings are developed further when 
Penthea commends Ithocles 's love to Calantha. Ithocles hits two birds with one stone 
when his pleading for his sister's forgiveness is imbued with a selfish desire to use her 
as a supporter for his plans. Similarly, Penthea volunteers to help her brother, yet her 
motives are not completely innocent. Her brother's happiness reminds her, and 
Orgilus, of their misery, and, therefore, there are signals that she finds this an 
opportunity to launch her revenge on Ithocles. Leech observes that Penthea's 
interceding to Calantha is a malicious attempt on her part to involve him in a 
dangerous ambition. 938 R. J. Kaufmann, too, regards the visit as the sister's 'act of 
vengeful contagion'. 939 Also, Coburn Freer comments on Penthea's paradoxical 
affection to her brother: 'she wants to love Ithocles and at the same time to kill him 
for betraying her; and she wants to aid Calantha in her love while using her as an 
instrument of revenge.' 940 Penthea cannot help, even when she is generously 
attempting to bring the two lovers together, but to remind Calantha of Ithocles 's 
injury to her in the past: 'But remember / I am a sister, though to me this brother / 
Hath been, you know, unkind; oh, most unkind' (III. v. 105-7). 
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As her name indicates, Penthea embodies 'Complaint', and, indeed, she is all the 
time moaning. In her will-scene, for example, Calantha seems to be annoyed with her. 
She first tells her: 'You feed too much your melancholy' (III.v.13), and, then, she gets 
really impatient: 'to what end / Reach all these moral texts?' (25-6). Roger T. 
Bubridge sees Penthea as guilty of a sadistic self-pity that plunges her in 'sentimental 
self-dramatisation'. 941 Sargeaunt, too, quotes from Gifford's analysis of Penthea's 
character to illustrate how her selfishness mars our sympathy to her, and how her 
sorrow mingles with pathos. 942 She, in the words of Ronald Huebert, 'is not so 
passive as she appears to be'. 943 Wymer calls this impassivity on Penthea's part 
'aggression' directed against the self with the aim of hurting others, and he refers to 
Tecnicus's argument to validate his point: 'they care not / For harms to others, who 
contemn their own ' (I.iii.17-8). 944 Her madness, moreover, allows her an outlet to 
release her repressed feelings, obliterating the disjunction between words and 
thoughts that is consciously observed in Sparta. Penthea is now 'left a prey to words' 
(IV.ii.44), and 'Her fancies guide her tongue' (122). She, in effect, explicitly blames 
her husband and brother for her ruin, and she points an accusing finger at the latter as 
the physical embodiment of responsibility for her collapse. 

In this regard, Penthea's madness serves a multiplicity of purposes. It is, first, an 
unpleasant image of the consequences of suppressing emotions and following the icy 
ethos of the society. The Spartans are all victims to the 'iron principles' 945 of their city 
to the effect that they all sacrifice their happiness and eventually their lives for the 
survival of their country's ideals. In this case, Penthea's madness, though pathetic, is 
a powerful symbol of her inability to endure any further. It signals a criticism of the 
abstract virtues, which Spartans prioritise over their own wishes, resulting in a huge 
feeling of 'waste' 946 and eventual destruction. 

Penthea's madness contributes also to the symmetry of the play's structure in that 
it draws a parallel between the sane Penthea in the outdoor scene and the deranged 
woman indoors. Penthea clasps Orgilus's hand in the two scenes and reminds him 
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specifically of their last meeting in the garden (IV.ii.l 19-21). Like Annabella and the 
Duchess of Malfi, she initiates the kneeling, and Orgilus follows her steps: 'You 
instruct my duty' (II.iii.67). Even when mad, Penthea continues instructing Orgilus by 
pointing at her brother: 'She has tutored me' (IV.ii. 124). 

Critics disagree on the meaning of Penthea's gesture. Stavig believes that it is only a 
warning to Orgilus of the consequences of yielding to passion. 947 Farr also thinks that 
it is simply a 'singling out of Ithocles as one who has suffered and may suffer for the 
wrongs he has done', and Orgilus misunderstands it. 948 Robson, on the other hand, 
argues that Penthea 'does, in fact, "tutor" Orgilus in his revenge'. 949 Huebert, too, 
suggests that, 'even in her most pathetic moments, Penthea is encouraging Orgilus to 
carry out his plan of revenge'. 950 These two views are correct, because Penthea points 
not once but twice at Ithocles. The first time comes when Penthea is comparing 
Ithocles 's anticipated happiness resulting from his union with the princess to her 
joyful moments with Orgilus when he was still her pre-contracted husband. She says 
that 'too much happiness / Will make folk proud', and we have already seen 
Ithocles's arrogance towards Nearchus and Amelus (IV.ii.l 15-6). Therefore, her first 
'but that is he' is sympathetic towards Ithocles, whose falling in love with the princess 
is the price he is paying for his old sins which is likely also to cause him more 
suffering in the future. Yet, when she again points at him: 'That's he, and still is he' 
(IV.ii. 122), it becomes more credible that she is blaming Ithocles for the tragic 
condition she is in, which could be interpreted only in one way by Orgilus: 'Some 
powerful inspiration checks my laziness' (125). 

Orgilus is the revenger whose revenge is part of a larger macrocosmic design. Despite 
that, he, for a large part of the play, seems not to be bothered with hurting Ithocles. 
Disappointed with Penthea's stubbornness in the garden, Orgilus threatens that he will 
soon throw the 'veil of politic frenzy off, / And stand up like a man resolved to do: / 
Action, not words, shall show me' (II. iii. 124-6). The only action that he does, 
however, is that he takes off his disguise and returns to the court. It is mainly the sight 
of Penthea's distraction and subsequent death that triggers his desire to settle the score 
with Ithocles. Also, his grudge against the latter, combined with a jealousy of his 
happiness, is a further spur to shake off his 'laziness'. Robert Ornstein observes that 
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'his revenge is motivated as much by self-pity and envy as by love'. Yet his first 
image delineates a sensible man who wants to sacrifice his own familial happiness in 
order to protect his former fiancee from any further disturbances. What we, however, 
gradually discover about this young man is that his words are often inconsistent with 
his motive and conduct. 

Orgilus, in this regard, is the arch-liar of this piece. We soon learn that he will 
spend his 'voluntary exile' disguised as a student of Tecnicus named Aplotes. He, 
furthermore, assures his sceptical mentor that the reason he sought his company is 
because he wants to balm his wounds with his teachings, only to confess, immediately 
when Tecnicus departs, that his true aim is to spy on Penthea and Euphranea (I.iii.32- 
5). Also, disguised, he deceives his sister and Prophilus that he will happily act as a 
go- between for them, and as soon as they depart, he reverses Prophilus 's prayer to 
Hymen to prosper their liaison into an imploration to the god to extinguish it (173-6). 
He goes on to lie to the philosopher that the king is sending him letters to Athens 
urging for his return, and we later know from Crotolon that his son has come back 
unsent for (IILi. 19-20, III.iv.37). He goes on to lie to his father that he fled Athens 
because of an epidemic (III.iv.39-41). And, finally, in preparing to kill Ithocles, 
Orgilus acts as if he had no prior knowledge of Penthea' s death, yet the servant's 
aside to him and his later admission to his victim assert his dishonesty (IV.iv.l, 28-9). 
The servant's welcoming whisper to Orgilus confirms, too, that his exit at the time 
Penthea pointed at her brother was to prepare for his revenge on Ithocles. In spite of 
that, the engine that he contrives to trap his victim is shocking to us as much as it is to 
Ithocles. 'I know no other Jacobean play', comments Morris, 'in which the figure of 
the revenger is presented with this degree of self-sufficiency. The audience is never 
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permitted to share Orgilus' reasons; his thoughts are always his own.' Orgilus traps 
Ithocles in a mechanical chair that pins him down, and then stabs him to death. The 
design is a base (IV.iv.27) means to kill a warrior, and that is why Orgilus, realising 
this, remembers to refer to it when he is dying in order to defend his reputation from 
any charge of cowardice (V.ii. 140-4). Ribner maintains that honour demands that 
Orgilus kill Ithocles, 'but the manner of the killing involves a total forfeit of 
honour'. 953 What is unconventional, then, about the revenger here is that he is not 
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allowed a full taste of victory, since the victim 'cozen[s]' him in honour (IV.iv.46). 
'Ithocles tricks him of half his intention in his act of vengeance', 954 and he therefore 
remains 'strangely unfulfilled by the role'. 955 

Orgilus conceives his murder as a sacrifice of 'a tyrant to a turtle', which is 
consolidated in the spectacle of the dead Penthea seated as an onlooker (IV.iv.29). 
Ithocles has earlier suggested to his sister that she shall be a martyr in whose shrine 
turtles are sacrificed (III. ii. 84-6). Ithocles himself agrees that his bleeding is a fit 
offering 'on the sacred altar' as a price for his past misdeeds and a promise for his 
attaining a peaceful ending (65-70). The victim in this case plays an important role in 
complementing the role of his slaughterer. Each one of them cheers the other up when 
the stabbing is being performed. Ithocles courageously encourages Orgilus to 'faint 
not; if the wound close up, / Tent it with double force, and search it deeply' (41-2). 
Orgilus, too, asks Ithocles to 'Keep up thy spirit' (60). The murdered forgives the 
murderer, and the latter, admiring the victim's 'goodly language', promises to report 
his heroic death 'richly' to his mistress (51-2). In one way, Orgilus, as an agent of 
divine justice, is a purger of the initial source of evil that disrupted the equilibrium of 
Sparta. From a different outlook, however, his vengeful act has deprived his country 
of a great army commander and a future king, and for that he must too suffer as it has 
already been predicted: 'Let craft with courtesy a while confer, / Revenge proves its 
own executioner' (IV. i. 138-9). 

Orgilus's death resembles Penthea's in that he is given the freedom to self-author 
his execution, and is like Ithocles's in that it, too, has stabbing and sensational 
bloodletting. His choice of the method of his public suicide entails his conscious 
adoption of the role of the 'surgeon' who is 'well skilled in letting blood' (V.ii.98- 
102). He lets the dagger, used to kill Ithocles, be the 'skilful instrument' for piercing 
one of his bound arms and watches the blood of life slowly draining from his 'too full, 
too lively' veins (123). He dies standing, supported by two staves, while the 
enthusiastic Bassanes lifts his spirits up as Orgilus did to Ithocles a while previously: 
'But prithee, look not pale [. . .] How is't man? Droop not yet' (128-34). Bassanes 
assists Orgilus in opening the veins of his other arm, and he is overwhelmed by the 
spectacle of the rushing blood: 'This pastime / Appears majestical', he says (131-2). 
His zealous fascination provides a grotesque stressing of the physicality of what is 
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flowing out: 'It sparkles like a lusty wine new broached' (125). The excitement of 
Orgilus and Bassanes at the spectacle of the ritual bleeding presents death as if it were 
an exhilarating experience of erotic consummation. To them, as well as to Penthea, 
Ithocles and Calantha, 'Death ecstasy becomes a substitute for love ecstasy, or better 
still, the two impulses blend in a final, rapturous moment of emotional triumph'. 956 

Therefore, it looks as if the momentous preoccupation of all Spartans is how 'To 
conquer in extremities' by learning how to indulge in a grand shaking 'hands with 
time' (V.ii.131, 156). The four deaths here are carefully planned and managed, 
emphasising the visual significance of dying, whether seated royally or standing on 
foot as a picture of 'steadiness' (118): '[. . .] there is a sense that they are most 
supremely themselves in the moment of death, that this moment definitely marks their 
characters, makes them proof against mutability'. 957 Yet this is sad, too, because 
instead of wasting their creative energy in travailing to possess whatever they like in 
life, these people devote all their attention to present magnificent deaths and aesthetic 
funerals. King Amyclas twice expresses his concern about the solemn atmosphere of 
his court: 'Our court wears gravity more than we relish' (III.iii.39), and 'But 
wherefore sits the court in such a silence?' (IV.iii.69). 'Splendid and noble death', 
therefore, 'becomes in this play the chief good for broken and leftover lives to aim 
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at.' The Spartans give weightiness to their deaths in the hope that it will bring them 
some sort of fulfilment, compensating them for the sterility of their lives. Kaufmann 
calls the play a 'tragedy of manners' where the principles are totally dedicated to 
serving the stern values of their country that create in them an emotional 
desolation. 959 

They are, in other words, already entombed in the 'graveyard' of their psyche 
even before a literal burial. 960 It is clearly admitted that at least Orgilus, Ithocles and 
Calantha are tortured by the stifling 'silent griefs' that they secretly guard (I.iii.9, 
II.iii.7-8, V.iii.75). It is also explicitly stated that at least three hearts in Sparta are 
broken either from a human injustice or from the pressure of the aristocratic codes of 
stoicism and reticence. Ithocles regrets that his unkindness to his sister has plucked 
her heart out and ground it into dust, and, because of this, his own heart is 'now a- 
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breaking' (III. ii. 44-6). Similarly, the successive news that comes to Calantha during 
the nuptial revels about the three deaths result in the cracking of her heart: 'They are 
the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings' (V.iii.75). 

Effectively, Calantha' s refusal to let personal grief stop the dance or skew its courtly 
symmetries represents the epitome of restraint and self-control during a fatal strife to 
put public good before personal loss. Her calmness in face of calamity is deliberately 
exaggerated so that it looks incredible, heartless, inhuman or unnatural. 961 Yet it 
coincides with how she thinks a Spartan heiress to the throne ought to behave in order 
to maintain order and discipline. Her cold response, in other words, is in direct 
correspondence with the spirit of the Spartan setting, which nourishes the drive to 
conceal feelings and marginalize any private consideration. Also, the stylised 
sequence of the dance is meant to mirror the decorous formality with which the 
Spartans are obsessed. Ithocles has earlier analogised morality to a stately ritual that 
'keeps the soul in tune, / At whose sweet music all our actions dance' (II.ii.9-10). 
Thus, the balanced interchange of the dancers is a visual reflection of a celebrated 
ideal in their society. It is the 'emblematic climax of the whole play', which brings 
out 'an emblem of emotion with a theatrically presented actuality'. 962 It is an 
embodiment, too, of the 'harmony within the small community of the Spartan court' 
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that the princess strives not to disrupt. The regulated movements of the dance are, 
therefore, identical with the political structure of the city that must be saved from any 
interrupting discordance. 'Calantha', elucidates Morris, 'both controls and is 
controlled' by the ritual of the dance that 'symbolises the body politic' of her 
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society. 

The onstage spectators, though stunned, are obviously impressed with what 
they consider as Calantha' s exemplary resistance to showing her 'female pity' 
(V.ii.94). They all admire her regal handling of the news of 'death, and death, and 
death' that come 'huddling on another' (V.iii. 69-70). Bassanes even resolves to mimic 
the 'toughness' and the 'masculine spirit' with which his princess blurs the 
'distinction betwixt sex and sex' (V.ii.95-7). The irony, however, is that the woman 
who was praised for her 'masculine and stirring composition' that enabled her to 
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exhibit a public conquest of passion still feels inferior, because she thinks that her 
'feminate authority' is incapable alone to offer a 'better guide' to the 'warlike' nation 
of Sparta. A virgin matriarch, she believes, has a double responsibility, because she 
has to rule first her 'own demeanours, passions, and divisions' before she is able to 
govern a state (V.iii.7-14). Moreover, the 'tokens of constancy' that she has already 
revealed were a deception: 'I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture' (68). Her 
strength therefore is only a sentimental and melodramatic 'affectation', 965 which is 
'shallow and unconvincing'. 966 

In the dance scene the princess practises a rigid split between her outer and 
inner lives. When she prepares for her death, however, she manoeuvres to achieve her 
private desires and political responsibility. 'Fulfilling her personal destiny and her 
public duty at the same time, [. . .] Calantha harmonises disparate elements that have 
hitherto in the play been at war.' Concerned about the security of her kingdom, the 
queen abdicates her throne to Nearchus, while recognising Crotolon as viceroy of 
Messene, the reformed Bassanes as the Marshal of Sparta, Groneas and Lemophil 
waiting lords in the king's chamber, Christella a wife to Amelus, Philema a nun in the 
temple, and Prophilus as heir to Ithocles's 'honours, titles, and preferments' (V.iii.43- 
57). Then she goes on to reassert that women shriek and cry out in order to put a 
cessation to their sorrow, yet they continue on living and enjoying new sorts of 
pleasures though their grief might not be healed (72-4). Unlike them, Calantha's Lear- 
like cry 'Crack, crack!' brings a literal ending to her pain, and she dies hopeful that, 
like Cleopatra, her love to her husband will be consummated in the other world. 
From one perspective, this is not an entirely hopeful closure: 'this restoration of order 
in The Broken Heart produces the most oppressively pessimistic atmosphere in 
Jacobean Caroline drama.' 968 Groneas and Lemophil are promoted, but their moral 
status has already been questioned. Sargeaunt, moreover, observes that there cannot 
be much confidence in the stability of a nation whose most leading figures have been 
annihilated with the result that it is left to Bassanes to fill a post of honour. 969 
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Bassanes himself, after all, questions his competence for the job: 'What can you look 
for / From an old, foolish, peevish, doting man, / But craziness of age?' (V.iii.35-7). 
From a different angle, however, the oracle has predicted these successive tragedies, 
and, at the same time, promised a rebirth: 'But from the neighbouring elm a dew / 
Shall drop, and feed the plot anew' (IV.iii.15-6). Nearchus's fitness as a ruler has 
been proved, and Bassanes 's alteration, though abrupt, portrays an old but 
experienced man. Roger Stilling observes that the tree image is associated with the 
new king because it is a symbol of fertility. 970 Nearchus is handed a kingdom that is 
now purged from its personifications of excess: 'Through her death she [Calantha] 
can bequeath a Sparta purified to a new prince in no way implicated in past 
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transgressions.' In contrast to the endings of the former plays, there is here 'a sense 
of something completed, a circle closed and order restored'. 

Therefore, a production of The Broken Heart is offered the choice to underpin its 
presentation with a diversity of backgrounds. The play's hierarchy and stylised 
formality, for example, in addition to the characters' consciousness of their public 
duties, will, undoubtedly, enwrap any production in political and social significance. 
The two women's grief and suffering, on the other hand, might be highlighted to 
criticise a masculine Sparta. The question that is to be asked here is whether this 
might be appealing to a modern audience, and, consequently, how the producers 
might be able to win such an audience's interest. There is a great danger that the 
play's allegorical characterisation and unfamiliar setting would appear 'largely 
irrelevant today'. It has been widely observed that The Broken Heart is 'too long 
and too complex for modern tastes', so that some even dismiss the need of taking the 
trouble to produce the play altogether: 'But why do it at all?'. 974 
Consequently, it has not been for nothing that The Broken Heart has been described 
as 'difficult', and as the 'most unsettling of the plays'. Its performance does not 
reduce its complexity: 'Much too complicated: the play suffers from spreading its 
dramatic interest in too many directions at once'. Also, 'It is probably easier to take 
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to pieces and re-assemble a wristwatch than unravel the complexities' of The Broken 
Heart. Similarly, Charles Spencer admits that his first impression of the play is that 
is it a '"complex snorer": dull as ditchwater but with a fiendishly complicated plot to 
bedevil the somnolent critic'. 979 This requires a 'sustained concentration from the 
audience to keep abreast of the plot and the themes'. 980 They are even advised to have 
their seats early in order to 'leave good time to study the programme', since the play 

98 1 

has 'quite a convoluted plot and needs one's full attention'. Likewise, Hagerty 
alarms his readers who are thinking of watching the play by declaring: 'To fully enjoy 
the piece, do not lose concentration for a minute'. The programme therefore, with 
its synopsis of the plot, provides an essential help in tracking what happens onstage: 
'anyone without a programme would surely have to be extremely alert to pick up 
history and relationships [...].' 983 Holland notes how, at the interval of the RSC's 
1994 production, 'playgoers could be heard nervously checking up on the story so 
far'. 984 Even after watching the play and reading its programme carefully, Rhodes 
remains confused: 'After three and a half hours you are still not sure who's doing 
what to whom and why.' 

In addition, although The Broken Heart demands simple stage properties, it 
requires a lot of financial support and effort from its producers. The play's remarkable 

986 

musical quality, as one example, is likely to strain the company's resources. Also, 
the emotional effect conveyed by the kind of music played seems to have 
strengthened the sadness of the play, creating, thus, an additional challenge. Some, for 
example, objected that a small-scale production in 1904 by the Mermaid Society was 

QQ-7 

'depressing'. 

All these obstacles explain why the play has not often been revived since its 
first performance by the King's Company at the private playhouse of the Blackfriars. 
Morris's introduction in the New Mermaids edition lacks even a small section on the 
play's stage history. This is due to the fact that information and recorded evidence are 
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meagre about the play's performance during the Caroline and the Restoration periods. 
Since Laurence Olivier's production in 1962 at the Festival Theatre in Chichester, the 
play was ignored until the year 1994 when suddenly it was rediscovered by no fewer 
than four productions including this 'first ever by the RSC'. 988 



The Theatrical Text 

Michael Boyd directed the RSC's The Broken Heart on the stage of the Swan in 1994. 
Tom Piper was the designer, Rich Fisher the lighting designer and Craig Armstrong 
the music manager. Iain Glen played the role of Orgilus, Emma Fielding Penthea, 
Tony Britton Crotolon, Elaine Pyke Euphranea, Ewan Hooper Amyclas, Anthony 
Naylor Armostes, William Houston Prophilus, Robert Bowman Ithocles, Anthony 
Cochrane Tecnicus, Olivia William Calantha, David Beames Nearchus, Doreen 
Hepburn Grausis, and Philip Voss played the role of Bassanes. 

The staging of Ford's two tragedies did not demand from either Leveaux or 
Boyd use of the trapdoor. There was even no need for the latter to use the gallery so 
that his was the first production, among all those studied so far, that was enacted 
wholly on the thrust platform. Recalling Miller's design in 'Tis Pity, Piper's setting 
relied heavily on a series of curtains and steel shutters to divide the stage into 
contrastive tableaux. The green hangings and the grey drapes managed to illustrate a 
vivid opposition between upstage and downstage happenings, and, at the same time, 
they were a fit backdrop for the codes of repression and the deep hiding of emotions 
practised by the characters. Some reviewers admired Piper's 'confident' 989 use of the 
resources of the apron stage that was 'beautifully presented' 990 and 'handsomely' 991 
designed. Others, however, deplored the 'awkward imposition of giant shop-corner 
metal shutters'. 992 They argued that 'what the audience did not accept were the noisily 
clanging metal shutters, used to divide the scenes'. 993 Their opinion was that 'Tom 
Piper's dreadful scenery with its clanking metal curtains should be replaced 
immediately'. 994 
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If his setting proved controversial, Piper's costumes received unanimous 
commendation. The apparel, of the Cavalier period, was rich and sumptuous: women 
were in long dresses with ribbons and ruffs, while men were in dark suits with white 
collars and cuffs trimmed with lace, and daggers were hanging on their belts. The 
shoes for both were made of rubber: 'Please can all the shoes be rubber soled to aid 
noise reduction in the dances.' 995 It was clear that the company dedicated a large 
portion of the budget to the cast's lavish dresses: 'Tom Piper's elaborate, perfectly 
laundered costumes are distinctly, and gloriously, Caroline. The leather boots alone 
must have cost a fortune.' 996 The attire was 'splendid', 997 'compelling', 998 
'handsome', 999 'vivid in colour and design', 1000 and 'beautiful and detailed'. 1001 

As in 'Tis Pity, costumes and setting combined to mock the conjunction 
between outward appearance and inner reality. Like Miller's costumes, Piper's were 
conservative and buttoned up to highlight the irony of the suppressed strong emotions 
that are turbulent underneath these elegant clothes. Piper, however, used apparel and 
colour also to symbolise the character's mental anguish, and to chart his or her 
gradual descent from affluence to abstinence, or to trace the ascent from barbarity to 
reformation. The best two embodiments of this indicative change of colour and 
costume were Philip Voss's Bassanes and Emma Fielding's Penthea. 

The hysterical and jealous Bassanes, for example, had white dishevelled hair, and 
was dressed in a glowing red suit. He was a 'wonderfully comic Jonsonian 
character', 1002 who brought to the role an abundant detail that made it most 
convincing. Especially in the first half of the play, much of his performance elicited 
great laughter. Everyone admired his memorable snarling at his wife's babbling 
chaperone to 'Hold your chops, nightmare' (Il.iii. 139). He first appeared frothing and 
foaming at the two servants grooming him. His insecurity was underlined in the image 
of him sitting behind a 'small table with oblong silver tray, mirror, hair brush, 
perfume and atomiser'. 1003 He was violent, coarse and foppish, yet, when his wife 
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came in, he calmed down and quickly tidied the table up. It appeared as if this old 
man was worried about the way he looked, because he wanted to be attractive to his 
young and melancholic wife. It was also a daily morning routine, since we soon saw 
the couple having their breakfast together. It was clear that Penthea meant everything 
to her husband, and that her pleasure was his utmost desire. When he had his fight 
with Ithocles, and was thrown on the floor, he looked up at her, pleading: 'Light of 
beauty, / Deal not ungently with a desperate wound' (IILii. 162-3). His redemption and 
remorse gave him dignity that was reflected by his rolled hair and grave dark suit. 
Also, the colour of Penthea's dress underwent a similar change. Though for most of 
the play she appeared in a 'starched dress of purest white[,] once she is mad, 
Penthea's dress loses its stark purity, its ivory colour looking troublingly dirty as it 
catches the shadows'. 1004 However, with her in particular, there was further creativity. 
Fielding first appeared veiled in a bridal dress with a floral crown on her head, 
holding a posy in her hands: 'This should be two sprigs of roses which should 
separate and make a realistic noise when the posy is dropped.' 1005 The story of her 
aborted wedding to Orgilus was recapitulated physically through the imaginings of 
her pre-contracted husband Iain Glen's Orgilus. The production substituted the play's 
prologue with the brother's matrimonial song to his sister played on the lute - an 
instrument often associated with sadness and memories - accompanied by the slow 
and steady walking of the spectral bride around the stage. The Rehearsal Notes calls 
this ritual 'the not wedding', 1006 and the promptbook stresses that it was very much 
meant to look like a miscarried marriage: 'Penthea emerges through green curtains, 
with flowers. Orgilus waits at the altar.' 1007 Orgilus even lifted Penthea's veil only to 
keep on drifting as a ghost while his father came in. Even when Orgilus was 
contemplating on the mystery of love after Tecnicus's departure, Penthea, in the same 
phantasmal image, was in the background (I.iii.33-43). The apparition appeared for 
the third time when Ithocles was soliloquising on the dangers of ambition while 
clutching in his hands a dress which, I think, was Penthea's wedding gown to Orgilus 
that, though she never put on in reality, she wore during the characters' fantasising 
(II.ii.1-15). 
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Even when she was not a spectre in a wedding gown, Penthea was still 
'barricaded in her virginal, lily-white dress, as if in neurotic nostalgia of her lost 
purity'. 1008 The colour certainly suited her childish face, but it did not go well with 
her womanly voice. 1009 Besides, whereas Penthea was a victim to the tyranny of her 
brother, the jealousy of her husband and the pressure from her ex-lover, she was by no 
means innocent. Fielding was a revengeful figure like Glenn's Orgilus, and like him, 
too, she was devious and sarcastic: 'Suffering makes Fielding's Penthea both pitiable 
and wrapped.' 1010 This was especially apparent during her separate interviews with 
Ithocles and Calantha. 

Ithocles's bedroom was revealed when the grey drapes were opened. In it 
there was a 'daybed', 1011 or a 'camp bed', 1012 which looked like a simple wooden 
bench with a tilted headrest on its right side. The promptbook draws the picture: 
'Front tabs gathered just enough to give a boudoir view into Ithocles' bedroom. Gold 
curtains in behind and ungathered to give uniform gold background. Bed of some 
simple nature. Just sheets over fold downable bed' (p. 4). Ithocles, in his embroidered 
pyjamas (though it was daytime), was seated on the right side of the bed, and his 
sister, in her usual white dress, was on the left. Her dry and disdainful attitude towards 
Ithocles triggered his frustration: 'Put me to any penance for my tyranny, / And I will 
call thee merciful' (III. ii. 63-4). Only here Penthea looked at her brother's face, asking 
him to kill her. Ithocles drew nearer, expressing his sympathy for his sister's 
predicament. When she, however, asked about the identity of the person he loves, 
Ithocles retreated. This time, it was she who came nearer to him trying to pull out the 
name. Ithocles first refused, and she, consequently, became violent and started hitting 
him: 'All your respects are forged' (98). When she heard the secret, however, she 
stood up and looked extremely occupied. 'We are reconciled' was said with clear 
vengeful intent and gloating relief (111). Her encouragement for Ithocles that she 
might 'cheer invention for an active strain' was also uttered amidst a sinister laughter 
(117). 'Emma Fielding's ice cold virtue is cruelly freezing indeed.' 1013 In this way, 
the production made clear that Penthea's pleading for Ithocles's love to the princess 
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was not unselfish: 'When she presses her suit to the princess Calantha, there's more 
than a hint here that she means harm in doing him this debatably good turn.' 1014 

The will-scene opened with Calantha coming from backstage and Nearchus 
advancing through the audience. They bowed to each other and walked around the 
two 'court chairs' that were 'facing inwards', 1015 after which they held hands and 
danced. Nearchus and the ladies exited, leaving Calantha and Penthea behind. The 
latter knelt first to the princess, and, then, each sat on a chair. Calantha interrupted 
Penthea's complaints, wanting her to get to the subject (III.v.29-31). Her impatience 
was sensed by Penthea, for the latter knelt again to Calantha, determined to reveal her 
three bequeathed jewels (33). When she arrived at the last, however, her voice became 
angry and sarcastic: 'This jewel, madam, / Is dearly precious to me; you must use / 
The best of your discretion to employ / This gift as I intend it' (68-71). There was no 
mistake here that Penthea intended that the princess employ the gift that she is soon to 
bequeath to her unkindly. 

The irony, however, is that, if Penthea's vengefulness is stressed when she is 
sane, the madness scene undercut her desire to hurt Ithocles. The reason is that, in 
contrast to the stage directions in the original script, Penthea here did not point at 
Ithocles, but simply gave him her hands to hold. That she gave her hand frequently to 
both Orgilus and to Ithocles meant that there was nothing particular about this gesture 
to be interpreted as responsible for Orgilus 's following action. It looked therefore that 
it was Penthea's deranged state that was the main spur for Orgilus's revenge rather 
than her physical blaming of Ithocles. 

Nonetheless, this was not done with the aim of inviting sympathy to Ithocles. 
After all, everything around the stage was a visual reminder that if it had not been for 
his 'trespass', Penthea and Orgilus could have been as happy as any other loving 
couple, say, for example, Euphranea and Prophilus. There are strong suggestions in 
the literary text that the latter couple achieves by proxy what Orgilus and Penthea 
could have been if their marriage had been allowed. For example, Crotolon is 
saddened by Ithocles's enthusiastic promoting of his friend's image as a suitor to his 
daughter, because 'Had this sincerity been real once', Orgilus and Penthea would not 
have had to go through a life-long suffering (II. ii. 30-41). Ironically, Ithocles himself 
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realises that "T had been pity / To sunder hearts so equally consented', meaning, of 
course, Prophilus's and Euphranea's (99-100). 

Building on this, the production underlined visual and aural juxtapositions between 
the two couples in general and the two women in particular. The parallelism 
commenced at the outset when the spectre of Penthea, the bride, disappeared the 
moment Euphranea came in to say goodbye to her brother. The climax, however, of 
their opposition was when the mad Penthea expressed her wishes to be a mother, and 
reminded Orgilus that 'Goodness! We had been happy' (IV.ii. 1 15), while a bride and 
a bridegroom were celebrating the fulfilment of their love and the hopes for their 
future behind a wedding banquet-table in the background. These two were Euphranea 
and Prophilus whose laughter reverberated against Penthea' s sobbing. Angrily, 
Penthea shouted at them, ordering them to stop these cheerfully amorous whispers 
(114). 'The production is full of striking touches - like the laughter from a happy 
newly-wed that drifts, with the effect of a callous gaffe, into Penthea's mad scene.' 1016 
Penthea even ran to the table and picked up a rose from a vase to remind Orgilus of 
the time that they gathered roses together in the garden (119-21), and it recalled also 
her holding a red rose there: 'Penthea may need to be able to take a rose from the 
"good feast" table to give to Orgilus. The rose would need to be in the central position 
of the table and easily accessible.' 1017 In addition to enhancing the symmetry of the 
presentation, this rose served also as a further link between Euphranea and Penthea: 
'Euphranea will need a small posy of flowers for Act 4 Sc. 2. This is the item which 
Penthea will take from the "good feast" table.' 1018 

This shows how Boyd's rendition exhibited abundant irony and symbolism in order to 
intensify the sad fate of Penthea and Orgilus. The most celebrated example, however, 
was its two feasts; one good with a white swan centrepiece, and the other mock 
banquet with a rotten swan. The 'good feast' was revealed during Penthea's madness, 
and the 'rotten feast' was shown after her death as a correspondent image to her self- 
starvation. The 'smart swan on baseboard' that was placed on the 'good feast 
tablecloth' 1019 was surrounded with bowls and baskets of fruit, figs, strawberries, 
cherries, lobster, duck, pheasant, jugs, goblets, white napkins and a rose. The second 
banquet, however, displayed similar kinds of food, but this time they were blackened; 
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plates were turned upside down, and the red wine was running down the white, silky 
tablecloth. The big white swan was no longer on the table but it was hung, 
disembowelled, by its neck, swinging over the table. The sad message of the spectacle 
was referred to by Nicholas Goodman in his pamphlet in 1632, when he sarcastically 
noted that the original Swan built in 1595 was 'now fallen to decay, and like a dying 
Swanne, hanging downe her head, seemed to sing her own dierge'. 1020 Here, however, 
the dreadful image of a rotten carcass was even more nauseating because of the sound 
of flies buzzing around it. Generally speaking, reviewers were not much impressed 
with this picture: 'What exactly Boyd is up to in this awkward and sometimes 
embarrassing staging is perplexing. Given the venue, the absurd tableau of a swan that 
has apparently committed artistic suicide (hanging itself above a messy banquet table) 
is just ironic.' 1021 

Yet, to Boyd, this slaughtered swan was an emblem of Penthea's ordeal, and without 
it the tableau of her death would not have been complete: 'Penthea revealed behind 
shutter, nothing came. Suspended all among her in a halo.' In the original script, the 
maids are seen sitting on the floor near their mistress's dead body propped on a chair, 
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but here 'rotten fruit' was instead 'at her feet'. The dead Penthea was in the same 
wedding gown that we saw her wearing when she was stalking the stage as a figment 
of Orgilus's and Ithocles's memories. She was veiled and seated like a wax statue in 
front of the wrecked feast. Just as Orgilus had lifted her veil at the outset, as if he 
were a groom facing his bride at the altar, he lifted it again here (IV. iv. 24-5). Boyd, 
however, cut Orgilus's whisper with the servant as well as Philema's and Christalla's 
recitation of the manner of Penthea's death (1-14). This necessitated his deleting, for 
the sake of consistency, Orgilus's confession that he knew about Penthea's death 
beforehand (28). Incongruity, nevertheless, remained, mainly because the chair-trap 
was still manifest as evidence that the revenger had been spending time and effort in 
preparing the device of his execution. 

The production was clever in dealing with furniture, using the single piece for more 
than one purpose. King Amyclas's throne, for example, was Ithocles's trapping chair, 
Orgilus's staves were the flags of Argos and Sparta, and the communion table in the 
temple was Ithocles's hearse. This was all part of the magnified symbolism 
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demonstrated by Boyd and Piper. Ithocles's ambition here was literally visualised by 
this prop that was the ultimate symbol of kingship. The effect was intensified when 
Orgilus sat on Calantha's chair and signalled to Ithocles to sit on the opposite chair, 
which happened to be the throne (IV. iii. 124-7). Ithocles, hesitant and worried, wanted 
to make sure first that there was no one else with them. He, then, sat on the throne, not 
yet the murdering engine, and day dreamt of the 'sweetness / of so imparadised a 
comfort', which was to him a 'banquet with the gods' (127-9), not realising that he 
will, indeed, soon be invited to a distorted version of his fantasised banquet. 
Effectively, after they turned their faces towards the sight of the dead Penthea in the 
back, Orgilus placed Calantha's chair on the corpse's right side, and the throne on the 
other. As soon as Ithocles sat on the king's chair, his hands were caught by its wrist- 
clamps. The device was reminiscent of the chair with manacles hidden in its arms 
used by the Mermaid Society's production in 1904. The abruptness of Ithocles's 
entrapment was an embodiment of his pursuit after royalty and an ironic ending to 
those dreams with which he had just been intoxicated only from Orgilus 's pouring 
them verbally into his ears. Appropriately, then, the trick-chair was simply a 'throne 
with wooden blanks fitted underarms'. 1 About Orgilus 's admiration of his victim's 
courage, I am not completely sure, for Glen spoke the lines sarcastically, and that 
questioned his sincerity (51-2). Orgilus stabbed Ithocles twice, and when the latter 
died, he heaved a deep sigh in relief. The foreshadowing of retribution, and the 
representation of the oracular prophecy that 'revenge proves its own executioner', was 
stressed by the production's recognition that Orgilus cuts his own wrists with the 
dagger by which he stabbed Ithocles. 1024 

Like Ithocles's death, Orgilus's was also pushed back downstage. The reason was 
perhaps to avoid the risk of blood splattering on the audience seated at the edges as 
happened in Leveaux's production of 'Tis Pity two years earlier. Orgilus took off his 
jacket and shirt and picked up the sword that was dropped from him as he was 
wrestled to the ground by his arresters after his confession. Bare-chested, he tied his 
wrists with damp, muslin bandages: 'Mr Glen would like to use two ribbons from his 
hair as tourniquets to bind his upper arms before his suicide.' 1025 He was leaning first 
on a staff on one hand and a sword on the other before Bassanes gave him the second 
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stake. These were called in the production's records 'two blood staves with piece of 
double sided tape'. 1026 They were also the flags that decorated Amyclas's court in 
welcoming his cousin: 'Michael [Boyd] would like the blood staves to each have a 
removable pennant on them. One pennant to be a "flag of Argos", the other to be a 
"flag of Sparta". They will be used for the picture at the start of Act 3 Sc 3. Then 
could be clipped to the pillars at the U. S. L. & U. S. R. ends at the blue tabs, where 
they would remain until used for the suicide of Orgilus in Act 5 Sc 2 when the 
pennant will be removed (on stage)'. 

The third instance in which the production showed a remarkable efficiency in dealing 
with stage property was demonstrated inside the temple where the white-covered altar 
was also Ithocles's coffin. A procession came slowly into the darkened stage and 
knelt, their faces looking towards the table upstage. Calantha advanced from the side 
of the audience, veiled and wearing a white butterfly dress speckled with green. She 
knelt immediately behind the table, her back to the worshippers and the audience. 
She, then, stood up, lifted her veil, drank from the holy glass, and turned her face to 
the worshippers, declaring the end of the ritual and the start of the courtly business. In 
contrast to the stage directions of the playscript, there was no soft music playing 
during the devotion nor did the kneelers stand up when Calantha did. When Nearchus, 
however, the only other one dressed in white, asked her to clarify the meaning of her 
words, Calantha turned again to the table, 'Forgive me: - now I turn to thee, thou 
shadow of my contracted lord' (V.iii.63-4), removed the tablecloth, opened its two 
sides, and there was the dead Ithocles dressed in a white suit. 'It [the table] will be 
opened during the scene by Miss Williams to reveal Mr Bowman. We will also need 
some form of stand to raise the head of the coffin and make the occupant more 
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visible.' This allowed Calantha to put the ring around Ithocles's finger, and to lift 
his face from the hearse in order to reach his 'cold lips' for a kiss (77). After that she 
closed the table-coffin, moved slowly to the middle of the stage, shouted at her heart 
to 'crack', and died standing, her arms stretched out to the two ladies on her sides in a 
clear parallel to Orgilus's death standing amidst two staves. Williams's enactment of 
her death left a positive impression on everyone: 'Her awesome shout of those two 
words is one of the most extraordinary and appalling sounds I have ever heard in the 
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theatre.' 1029 Gross, too, remarks that only 'towards the end, the play at last achieves 
true momentum'. 1030 Thanks to Williams's passionate realisation of the role, the 
production was able to generate emotions akin to the sublime: 'And the princess 
Calantha, who has been a minor character hitherto, reveals a tragic authority that lifts 
us, at the end of the play, into awe.' 1031 That the altar, however, was a communion 
table that had on it bread and red wine suggested that Boyd, at times, gave Ford's 
pagan Sparta Christian connotations. 

This partial familiarising of the set was also associated with Tecnicus and Orgilus, 
since the first was a blind priest, the second was disguised as a monk, and the oracle 
was a bible. Tecnicus was supported by 'a "period": blind man's stick', and he had a 
'wee boy' who carried his stool for him, and who had a few small bells hung from his 
belt that kept ringing as he moved. 1032 Orgilus, too, was transformed into Aplotes by 
virtue of his long black gown and large hat that managed to hide his face. He looked 
therefore like a recruit in a monastery administered by Tecnicus. 
It was, however, the prop of the oracle that transferred the prophecies of Delphos into 
a message from God. The 'situation' of the sealed box that was given to Tecnicus 
'should be as follows: All of the below should be wrapped in a ceremonial cloth: a- 
the bible with 6 ribbon bookmarks in a breakable case; b- a separate sheet of paper 
with Tecnicus's exposition on it; c- a ceremonial pestle to break the case'. 1033 When 
the king asked his counsellor to 'unseal it' (IV.iii.8), Armostes went to the centre of 
the stage where the whole box was laid on the floor, unwrapped it and then smashed 
the bible case with a 'ceremonial hammer'. 1034 

These four links to Christianity, however, were inconsistent, because the literary text 
is full of references to mythological deities. Despite these sparse echoes of a known 
faith, the production, like that of The Revenger's Tragedy in 1987, remained distant 
from realism. It was a 'lurid fantasy-like sequence' 1035 that was 'almost hypnotic'. 1036 
It looked as if it were populated by characters 'who could have stepped out of Van 
Dyck's canvases'. Something even inhuman was reflected by the slow motion and 
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the conscious elegance of their interaction with each other. Groupings, too, were 
carefully choreographed which made the atmosphere dominantly formal. These were 
characters obsessed with observing 'social niceties' even in their little 
engagements. No two people, for example, could address each other without bowing 
and holding hands while speaking. Voss's Bassanes and Cochrane 's Groneas 
mimicked this commitment to decorum when they kept bowing at each other, 
competing over who is being nicer (II. i. 132-5). 

The production's still stylishness, then, was, first of all, a reflection of the play's static 
quality. It was also enhanced by the recurrent neat dances that emphasised the 
suppression of individual feelings and the hierarchy of the court. The production's 
'dance List' mentions six dances inaugurated by the 'sword dance' performed by two 
pairs: Philema and Lemophil, and Christalla and Groneas. The soldiers' waving their 
swords, clumsily, in the air invited a great amount of laughter. The second took place 
in the garden, and, therefore it is called the 'Orchard Dance', played by Euphronea, 
Prophilus and the disguised Orgilus. The 'Engagement Dance' is the third, and it 
celebrated the betrothal of Euphranea and Prophilus. Orgilus here sang for the second 
time the matrimonial song while surrounded by four pairs of dancers: his sister and 
her fiance, Calantha and Nearchus, Lemophil and Philema, and Groneas and 
Christalla. Then came the 'Duet' between Nearchus and his cousin at the outset of the 
will-scene, followed by what is called the 'Strut' played by Lady, Euphranea, 
Calantha, Amelus and Prophilus and, finally, the climactic 'Dance' for which this 
whole sequence was only a preparation. 1039 

The dance scene had an eerie air to it because of the stage picture and the slow 
musical tempi that were disturbingly discordant with the quickening dancing steps. 
All the dancers were in white except the interrupting 'messengers of death' who were 
in black. Calantha was the dance-leader and her mates were Prophilus, Nearchus, 
Lemophil, Groneas, Christalla and Philema. The dancers bowed to the audience, then 
men bowed to women and vice versa. They danced in juxtaposing lines and in circles, 
then, again in interchanging pairs. When any of the three disrupters came in, those 
dancing, except Calantha, bowed to him, after which he told the news to the princess 
and withdrew to the back. The rhythm for their dance, however, was provided by the 
rapid tapping of their feet, which was at odds with the almost monotonous sounds of 
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the 'oboe, violin, harp and horn' 1040 in the background. It was a disciplined ritual that 
provided a fitting subtext for the dancers' self- absorption and the rigidity of the 
controlling codes they obey: 'Trapped by the absolute demands of social forms, these 
people inhabit a world of distilled emotion where even music is disjunctive.' 1041 To 
all, the dance scene was 'thrillingly staged', 1042 and the effect achieved by 
Armstrong's instrumental music was splendid. 

Another highlight about this production was its strong and distinctive cast that 
brought the play to life with their 'top-flight 1043 and 'first rate' 1044 performances. 
There was no doubt that the two who stole the limelight were the players of Penthea 
and Bassanes: 'Michael Boyd's production for the Royal Shakespeare Company is 
exquisite and features marvellous performances, especially by Emma Fielding and 
Philip Voss.' 1045 In addition, 'the two performances which particularly impress' are 
Fielding's and Voss's. 1046 The first was 'superb', 1047 and the second was 'the star'. 1048 
Glen's Orgilus, too, was 'magnificent' 1049 and 'excellent', 1050 and he gave a 
superlative interpretation to the role. 1051 Yet his performance was marred by an 
unattractive delivery: 'Iain Glen's Orgilus insincerely warbles his pentameters, 
pausing in nonsensical places and going for melodramatic spins.' 1052 These 'spins' 
were called by Macaulay a 'lack of stillness' that restricted the actor's great talent: 
'His head, in particular, keeps moving during every line he speaks; and his voice adds 
unnecessary motion to his lines - with rises and falls and extra stresses that lend 
unmeaning decoration to his role'. 1053 Tony Britton's Crotolon, Robert Bowman's 
Ithocles, Anthony Cochrane's Tecnicus, Doreen Hepburn's Grausis and Olivia 
Williams's Calantha also showed a great deal of competence: 'But there's no faulting 
the cast'. 1054 
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Further, everyone admired the RSC's desire to revive such a rarely-performed 
play, and they all recognised the great risk that it underwent. The production's 
obvious less approved points were the clanking shutters, the two swans and some of 
the cast's noticeable difficulty in dealing with Ford's language. There was also 
criticism about the play's static unrealism, which is, actually, a faulty judgement, 
simply because the original script is like that. There was also wide sympathy directed 
to Boyd and the crew in appreciation of the physical and financial efforts that were 
visible onstage. The play was complex, but thoroughly enjoyable: 'And Michael 
Boyd's enthralling production holds you like the best kind of vice.' 1055 Likewise, 'It is 
a difficult play, but despite its complexity it makes for an absorbing if disturbing 
evening's entertainment,' 1056 it was 'interesting', 1057 and 'increasingly gripping'. 1058 
There was no doubt, too, that this production did its best to maintain the original 
script's basic structure: 'How wonderful to see a grand period piece in a superlative 
production which respects its style and its tradition with scrupulous intelligence.' 1059 
For many, therefore, Boyd's rendition was 'extraordinary' 1060 and 'flawless'. 1061 

To summarise, the production balanced its unrealism with devoted efforts to 
simplify the script's complexities: ' [. . .]although the play itself is clumsy in 
structure[,] [t]he RSC makes the best of it, virtually.' 1062 Clarity was the desired goal, 
because everyone was aware of the notorious difficulty of the original text, and the 
challenge that awaits those who come to watch the play without prior knowledge: 
'The director, Michael Boyd, tells the excessively complex story with astounding 
clarity.' 1063 First, the production's programme provided those with, in the words of 
Holland, 'the longest plot synopsis I can remember seeing'. 1064 Also, during the 
performance, there were a lot of verbal and visual juxtapositions. Orgilus, for 
example, lifted the veil off the face of a living bride and a dead one. Similarly, 
Calantha's death had lucid echoes of Orgilus's. Such incidental parallels were 
equalled with opposition in characters, especially between Penthea and Euphranea. 
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Even the acoustical resources of the theatre were exploited to the full: flies were heard 
buzzing around a carcass, a bride's laughter was juxtaposed with another's cries, and 
the cerebral music evoked the disjunction between movement and feeling. Even the 
production's final image was for the aim of delivering a message and assisting the 
audience to understand. Nearchus, the new king, was seen standing next to a small 
tree inside a pot. The picture suggested that the sacrifices of Sparta might not be 
worthless, after all, for this was the 'neighbouring elm' from which 'a dew / Shall 
drop, and feed the plot anew' (IV.iii.15-6). It was an unambiguous, optimistic ending 
that, in contrast to Trevis's in The Revenger's Tragedy, nourished the hope of Sparta's 
rejuvenation. From the outset, the production had been using roses, wedding gowns, 
throne-trap, feasts and swans as vehicle for commentary, so it was not strange that it 
ended its evening with a tree as a symbol of healthy youth and green future. 



Chapter Eight 

Conclusion 

Drama lives on the stage. In his prefatory address to the reader of The Malcontent, 
John Marston admits that he is afflicted to think that 'scenes invented merely to be 
spoken should be enforcively published to be read'. Plays must be remembered, he 
says, by their 'lively action'. 1065 However, 'action' cannot give life to a play if it is 
never staged. With Marston, for example, one play by him, The Malcontent, was 
staged in the Swan in 2002. Other than that, the play's major revival in the twentieth 
century was by Jonathan Miller at the Nottingham Playhouse in 1973. Consequently, 
if a play like this one has a very limited stage history, the best a reader can do is to 
assume the role of a theatre director, and shape up an imaginary staging in his mind, 
where he identifies with both players and spectators. Obviously, this makes the 
dramatic text distinct from, say, a novel or a poem, because, in contrast to them, it 
remains incomplete without the mise en scene, the actors, the spoken dialogue, the 
action, the space, and the responses of the audience. 1066 

Certainly, the playtext is still the key source for modern actors and directors. 
However, for an actor in the seventeenth century the text had even more necessity. 
Nowadays performers may spend their rehearsals struggling with Stanislavskian 
notions of a true-to-life impersonation, and exploring the role's psyche and 
motivation, while in the past all 'the character' was in the text. 1067 'Conditioned by 
the novel, cinema, television, and much twentieth-century theatre', today's directors 
often feel the urge to eliminate the deliberate 'violations of realism', 1068 abundant in 
seventeenth-century drama, in order to meet with their audience's expectation to 
watch credible stories about psychologically convincing people. Dessen defines 
realism as 'that complex of expectations and assumptions about character, plot, and 
overall logic brought to Elizabethan drama by the modern reader nourished by the 
novel and the mainstream of drama since Ibsen'. 1069 If actors give much emphasis on 
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internalising characters who were depicted with a distant eye by their creators, and if 
directors try to fill up original barely specified settings with large and elaborate 
sceneries, then realism, in this case, is the 'villain who stands between Everyreader 
and Understanding' Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 1070 We have seen, for 
example, how an attempt at realistic lighting interfered with a thorough enjoyment of 
Alexander's The Duchess of Malfi. We also know that Leveaux's updating of the 
setting for 'Tis Pity was, according to many reviewers, the production's chief 
weakness. A similar attack was also launched on Dominic Cooke's transposition of 
The Malcontent's original setting of 1603 to 1970s South America in his revival of the 
play in the summer of 2002. 

In this regard, the 'RSC debut' production of Marston's 'unjustly neglected' 
play closed the company's season of rediscovering forgotten Elizabethan, Jacobean 
and Caroline works in the Swan. 1071 This enterprise was overseen by Greg Doran, and 
included, in addition to The Malcontent, Edward III by William Shakespeare, The 
Roman Actor by Philip Massinger, Eastward Ho!, a collaboration by Jonson, Marston 
and George Chapman, and The Island Princess by John Fletcher. The Swan's bold 
season of dramatic rarities has been hailed as 'the best thing in the RSC's history. It is 
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a real pleasure to see this wonderful space being used entirely for its purpose.' 
More than that, staging a lesser-known repertoire was combined with a simple setting 
in order to allow 'all the flexibility and fluidity of Shakespeare's theatre'. The prime 
aim was therefore to feast the ears not the eyes: 'The stages of the Rose and the Globe 
needed no scenery, that would be conjured by words, words spoken by the actor 
standing in the centre of a circle of ears. The Swan Theatre in Stratford reproduces 
just such a relationship between actor and audience: vital, immediate and 
dangerous.' 1073 

Among the five productions of this season I will discuss briefly those of The 
Malcontent and The Roman Actor, because the latter is a revenge tragedy and Antony 
Sher played the central roles in both. Though The Malcontent is not a revenge 
tragedy, in it the anti-hero Altofronte/Malevole has a similar role to that of 
Vindice/Piato, played by the same actor on the same stage thirteen years earlier. The 
play is also interesting as a sort of a revenge comedy that relies on the conventions of 
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revenge tragedy only to persist in mimicking the audience's expectations about the 
execution of revenge. In his preface to the reader, Marston calls The Malcontent a 
'Comedy' that also operates with the 'freedom of satire'. 1074 Webster's induction 
(1604), however, implies that the play is 'bitter', and, yet, it is 'neither satire nor 
moral, but the mean passage of a history' (50-2). Also, in the dedication to Ben 
Jonson, Marston talks of his work as aspera thalia (a harsh comedy), and the licence 
for its printing from the Stationers' Register classifies the drama as a Tragiecomedia. 
This title suits The Malcontent best, because, although it brings many close to death, 
no one is actually killed: 'A tragic-comedy is not so called in respect of mirth and 
killing, but in respect it wants deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet 
brings some near it, which is enough to make it no comedy [. . .].' 1075 

Dominic Cooke, the director, was assisted by Robert Innes Hopkins as 
designer, Gary Yershon, music, and Wayne Dowdeswell, lighting designer. Alongside 
Antony Sher, Claire Benedict was Maquerelle, Joe Dixon Mendoza, Billy Carter 
Ferneze, Geoffrey Freshwater Bilioso and Colin McCormack played Pietro. The 
design was 'winningly simple - one slow-revolving ceiling fan, red drapes hinting at 
theatrical pretenders, and high wooden shutters leading to a glimpsed grand 
balcony'. 1076 Also, distant sounds of gunfire and helicopters were heard, while 
dictators were seen on the balcony appearing to adoring crowds. Cooke, as a matter of 
fact, transposed the action from Renaissance Genoa to a 1970s fascistic dictatorship in 
South America. Duke Pietro's officers therefore were seen parading in white-and-gold 
military uniforms, while women wore colourful and sexier frocks. 

Nonetheless, updating the setting was, according to some, the only weakness 
of an otherwise superb production - especially because the play's premiere was by the 
Children of the Chapel Royal at the first Blackfriars in 1603, just a few months before 
the Queen's death in March. That had been a period of pessimism, uncertainty, plague 
and inflation. Thus, many felt that transposing the action into South America with its 
sambas and carnivals resulted in missing a great deal of the play's topicality. Michael 
Billington comments that 'there is something extravagantly pointless about shifting 
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Marston's satire from the land of the Medicis to that of Eva Peron'. Susannah 
Clapp, too, deplores the fact that Cooke 'has mistakenly updated and transplanted the 
action, diminishing its anarchic blackness by plunging it into an English person's idea 
of boggle-eyed infamy: big hair, Latin American swaggers and men in white 
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jackets'. Yet a second group showed more sympathy: 'The modern Latin 
American setting does not add much, but neither does it distract, and you come away 
enthralled.' 1079 Likewise, Alastair Macaulay speaks of it as 'neither overdone nor 
underdone: you just hang upon the play'. 1080 

The chief effect of the twentieth-century set was that it highlighted the humour 
and bawdiness of the sex-and-rumbas image of Latin America, while undermining the 
darker bites in the script. Pietro's court was therefore explicitly equated with a 
nightclub or a bordello: 'You think you are in a tavern, do you not? / You think you 
are in a brothel-house, do you not?' (Li. 4-7). A 'sleazy cacophonous jazz' intensified 
further this air of libertinism. 1081 Claire Benedict's Maquerelle, with her enormous 
frizz hair, was also the streetwise chief diva, around whom everything had 'just the 
right reek of cheap perfume'. On Cooke's 'very bawdy planet', even Joe 
Dixon's excellent, funny Mendoza was a 'sexually predatory courtier, lewdly sucking 
on his cigar'. 1084 In this regard, The Malcontent's text, like that of The Revenger's 
Tragedy, employs the sexual theme in order to state a criticism of a regime. Yet the 
performance here appeared to drive a wedge between sex and politics as it 'drain[ed] 
the play of its political reality and moral urgency'. 1085 The director even cut some of 
Malevole's famous blows at the church, thus reducing further the play's political and 
ecclesiastical satire. Moreover, the production paid more attention to metatheatricality 
than to satire: 'Dominic Cooke's production makes the text appear to be less 
concerned with politics than with acting skills and ingenious invective.' 1086 
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Antony Sher, for example, as with his playing Vindice years earlier, showed 
impressive ease and dexterity in personalising two coexisting characters: 'In 
Malevole/Altofronte, Antony Sher finds a superb role: his best, surely, since Macbeth 
[in the 1999 production, also at the Swan]. There's something about coming in and 
out of disguise that suits him to a T, and shuttling between comedy and tragedy is just 
in his veins.' Further, 'Sher is at his chameleon best: a performance of great, high- 
finish technical finesse and a blazing moral drive.' 1088 The actor looked like a filthy 
tramp, or 'a mini-Rasputin', 1089 with straggly hair, grubby mules and glinting eyes. 
He regularly whipped off his wig to unveil Altofronto, the deposed ruler of Genoa, 
underneath Malevole's disguises. Interestingly, Sher's appearance here, and in 
Trevis's The Revenger's Tragedy, was rodent-like: 'Hunched-up, he scuttles across 
the stage like a rat, spitting insults through a fence of teeth.' 1090 Also, he appeared as a 
'beatnik sewer rat with greasy locks, beady eyes behind busted specs, and a 
disgracefully soiled vest'. 1091 The actor, moreover, gave his vitriol a terrible edge of 
humour: 'There are lines he makes funny just by imaginative absurdity. And he can 
be breathtakingly funny when most deadly.' 1092 As a cynic railing jester incognito, he 
was also articulate and clear, excitedly savouring every sarcastic syllable of his great 
whirl of gibes and sneers. 

Since the entire cast was made up of a 'first-rate ensemble', 1093 it supplied 
Sher with exceptional support all through. For instance, Joe Dixon was outstanding as 
the Machiavel Mendoza, lending the role 'exactly the right snickering voluptousness', 
and a subtle comic richness. 1094 Claire Benedict, too, was obviously played 'with an 
attitude' as the sly, sleazy and funny Maquerelle. 1095 Also, Geoffrey Freshwater was 
hilarious as Bilioso and Collin McCormach was a fine, gullible dictator. Amanda 
Drew's Aurelia, Sasha Behar's Bianca, Caroline Faber's Emilia and Anna Madeley's 
Maria were highly effective as well. 
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To summarize, Cooke's was a brilliant production whose prime emphasis was 
on the humorous and bawdy life of the fickle court in Genoa. Its transposition of the 
action was not liked by a number of reviewers, but apart from that all views were that 
it was superb. However, this change of locale and the trimming of the text were for 
the purposes of simplicity and audibility, which were, according to some, the 
'fundamental virtues' of this vigorous rendition. 1096 Verse speaking was also clear and 
gripping, and music and choreography were very well managed too. 

Nonetheless, what was extraordinary about this vivacious season was that 
these five Swan plays that had different directors and playwrights shared almost the 
same actors. 'This season is unusual', remarked the project's overall director Gregory 
Doran, 'not just because of the concentration on these lesser known plays from the 
repertoire, but because this is the first time we have explored these works with a 
dedicated ensemble company of 28 actors, who will perform all five plays in close 
repertoire.' 1097 

For example, in the RSC's production of Philip Massinger's political tragedy 
The Roman Actor, Antony Sher was Domitian Caesar, Joe Dixon Paris, Geoffrey 
Freshwater Palphurius Sura, Anna Madeley Domitia, Billy Carter Second Tribune and 
Amanda Drew was Domitilla. The production was directed by Sean Holmes and 
designed by Anthony Lamble. Wayne Dowdeswell was also the lighting designer 
here, and the music director was Adrian Lee. The stage was kept bare except for the 
statue of Caesar's favourite goddess, Minerva, and a few benches for the onstage 
audience to sit on while watching the plays performed by Paris and his fellows. 
Further, costumes for men and women were from the Roman period. 

In contrast to Cooke's Malcontent, the production here had no choice but to 
emphasise politics. After all, unlike Marston's drama, Massinger's is of the de casibus 
sort of revenge tragedy that focuses on the vicissitudes of fortune and the falling of 
Caesars. Also, like The Malcontent, The Roman Actor reflects even more forcefully 
on its own theatricality. It, actually, draws a parallel between politicians and actors as 
two types of showmen in the stage of life. 'But for the actor the ironies may be 
excruciating. How can you satirise the corruptions of the age if you rely for your 
existence on the patronage and protection of a corrupt absolute ruler?' 1098 Holmes's 
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production showed that an important part of the tyrants' and performers' professions 
is successful public performance. Significantly, the title of the play refers to Paris the 
actor, as well as to the despotic emperor Domitian, who, in addition to his daily acting 
in the political theatre of imperial Rome, is also the 'new actor' in the third playlet 
The False Servant (IV.ii.237). 

The production, as a matter of fact, built a lot upon the original script's 
powerful irony. The irony derives from the fact that 'Massinger is deliberately writing 
the most anti-theatrical play of the English Renaissance'. 1099 Actually, the playwright 
puts a big question mark over the power of theatre to affect behaviour, constantly 
subverting the idea, advanced by Paris the tragedian, of theatre as a force for good. 
Joe Dixon here delivered a passionate oration on the virtues of theatre to the audience 
of the wraparound galleries, which was identified with the Roman Senate. Paris 
enthusiastically defends the theatrical profession, basing his argument on traditional 
faith in the moral function of the theatre that is supposed to support virtue and pillory 
evil. His viewpoint is that people watching a stage -performance will be inspired to 
emulate goodness and improve vice. Eventually, they will be purged and reformed, 
and will 'Go home', therefore, 'chang'd men' (I. hi. 101). 

However, Paris 's spirited defence is emphatically contradicted by the 
subsequent action that shows the effects of play-acting as rather 'disruptive, 
mischievous and downright subversive'. 1100 Ironically, the three plays-within-the-play 
in which Paris performs conclude with a disastrous effect on someone or other. The 
first playlet, for example, the 'Cure of Avarice', fails miserably to generate the ethical 
reform Paris claimed for the drama. Philargus, confronted by a comedy caricaturing 
his avarice, says he is 'past cure', and Domitian, in indignation, imposes a tougher 
remedy and puts the old miser to death. In watching the play Philargus even 
sympathises with the villain whom he instantly identifies with, and dislikes the 
'approved' characters. He also confuses fiction and reality, calling on his emperor to 
intervene in order to 'defend this honest thrifty man' from the 'thieves [that] come to 
rob him' (II.i.337-9). 

The same happens with Domitia throughout the 'Iphis and Anaxerete' playlet 
of which she is the director. Domitia is so overwhelmed by the acting she sees in front 
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of her that she gets smitten by the leading actor's impersonation of the 'despairing 
lover' as if that were truly his identity (Ill.ii. 134) When Latinus's Porter berates 
Paris's Iphis, Domitia is still so engrossed that she interrupts, and Caesar reminds her 
that the action is 'in jest' and the performer is merely 'playing his part' (172-7). This 
is a clear reminder of the inherent ambiguity of drama and the ironic complexity of 
playing that blurs distinctions between fiction and actuality. In this regard, artificiality 
and imitation succeed in arousing in the spectators genuine emotions, and that was 
precisely what the Puritans dreaded: 'Puritanism was horrified at the falsity of play- 
acting, that the actor endeavours to be what he is not, and to arouse real feelings in his 
audience.' 1101 Their complaint was that drama paints vice with colours that make it 
look attractive. Thus, in misinterpreting untruth as truth, Domitia becomes 'that 
puritan bugbear, the female spectator in love with the actors, intoxicated by the 
delightful falsehood of the stage'. 1102 As the play proceeds, Domitia even calls on the 
others to restrain Iphis from hanging himself. The entertainment is brought to a halt 
and Caesar has to remind her again that it is only a play, while Paris steps aside from 
Iphis, assuring her that 'I ne'er purpos'd, madame, / To do the deed in earnest' (285- 
6). The interaction, then, in the three plays-within-the-play suggests that theatre does 
indeed have the power to move people, but not necessarily for the better. Far from 
providing a stimulant for improvement theatre turns out to be a corrupting illusion and 
an arena for lust and violence: 'But the real joy of the evening is that it starts by 
suggesting that theatre is a moral force and ends by demonstrating that it is really a 
house of seductive games.' 1103 

The final playlet in which an emperor turns actor in order to exact revenge is 
the climax that serves as a vent for destructive passion rather than a bridle to control 
surging murderous emotions. 'Here indeed are the violent effects of playing [. . .], jest 
made earnest with a vengeance.' 1104 The False Servant is a fictional re-enactment of 
Domitia's seduction of Caesar's protege, who is now doomed no matter what his 
response is. The device, of course, alludes to 'the supposed historical fact that some 
Roman emperors performed in tragedies opposite condemned criminals, forcing them 
to play characters destined to die, so that they received their deaths in earnest from the 
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emperor's own hand'. 1105 In the 2002 RSC's production, the scene was impressively 
directed by Holmes, although it was darkly comic too: 'The dying actor stands aghast, 
blood spitting from his stomach, while Sher's Emperor, oblivious to his agony, 
jovially assures him that it is enormous honour to die by the imperial hand and in a 
dramatic performance.' 1106 The end result was that this revenge tragedy was staged as 
a 'vigorous piece of comedy'. 1107 

In effect, this rendition was a political tragicomedy. A shaven-headed tyrant, 
Sher made psychotic swings between the supreme ruler's belief in his divinity and the 
child's fear of death. His 'larger-than-life' 1108 performance made resonance with 
public figures in our age, because it 'out-saddams Saddam, and makes Vlad the 
Impaler look like a toothpick merchant'. 1109 However, the actor was a narcissistic 
autocrat and a spoilt boy as well: 'Sher is in his element in the role, not because he is 
a blood-and-thunder actor, but, precisely on the contrary, because he can discover 
human frailties behind the blood-and-thunder-facade. Domitian has, like some 
vainglorious prime minister, acquired divine status; and even at his most appalling, 
there is something slightly fragile about the way Sher plays him.' 1110 Even when he 
personally helped to torture his stoical opponents by gouging out their spines with a 
meat hook, Sher was like a 'sadistic child who realises that he can torment the family 
cat and nobody will stop him'. 1111 Also, in the final act, when he heard the 
soothsayer's fateful forecast, he was 'almost winningly comic' in floundering on the 
stage, and reassuring himself that his godlike status makes him special. Sher's 
brilliant exposure of this self-doubt of the emperor-god culminated in his shouting 
defiance at the prediction, which sounded no more than the foaming of a 'school bully 

1 1 12 

who is all mouth'. 

As with The Malcontent, this brisk and vigorous production was, too, a 

1113 

'masterly display of performing skills'. Dixon, as another example, was an actor 
who was remarkably 'carried away by his own emotive force', 1114 radiating the role 
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with the 'unaffected grace and good-humoured charm' that it demands. 1115 Also, 
Anna Madeley was excellent in playing the angry, arrogant and flirtatious Domitia. 
Thus, if T. S. Eliot had watched what this highly competent cast did with Massinger's 
play, there is a great likelihood that he would have changed his low opinion of its 
playwright. Eliot perhaps could never have had the chance to see the play in 
performance, since it had long disappeared from the stage by the early twentieth 
century. The Roman Actor was licensed for performance by the playwright's company 
the King's Men in 1626 at the Blackfriars playhouse, and little is known about its 
stage history. Eliot did not think much of Massinger, because he only read what was 
'meant to be staged white-hot, not read ice-cold'. 1116 

This story of how a literary critic's impression of a play could have improved 
by watching a thoughtful production of it re-emphasises the vital contribution that 
action makes to the static components of the playtext. Indeed, each of the productions 
in this thesis highlighted something that would be difficult to discover from reading 
alone. Trevis's The Revenger's Tragedy, as an instance, was illuminating on the issue 
of social tyranny and women's ventriloquism by men. Edwards's The White Devil 
was also an imagistic portrait of the paradoxical role that the male has over the female 
as her protector and injurer at the same time. Alexander's The Duchess of Malfi 
brought to the surface the latent artistic allusions in the script, while reminding its 
audience of the hidden virtues inside even the most evil people. Likewise, 
Attenborough's The Changeling produced provocative confusions about the labels of 
victim and victimiser. Leveaux's 'Tis Pity She's a Whore, however, was much clearer 
in that respect, affirming that there is no crime worse than incest, while insisting on 
the value of the multiple subplots. With Boyd's The Broken Heart, as with Cooke's 
The Malcontent, special emphasis was paid to music and choreography as meaningful 
companions to action. Holmes's The Roman Actor, on the other hand, called attention 
to a tyrant's weaknesses and fears. In effect, these plays, and others, that are staged at 
theatres like The Swan or the Globe in London are extremely interesting, because 
such productions provide an approximate present-day equivalent to the theatrical 
companies of the English Renaissance. Also, the working conditions there have the 
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great benefits of enabling better team-work, since actors get to know each other and 
their different skills very well, and eventually learn how to play to these even better. 

The aim of this thesis was never to attack and belittle these great productions 
that it investigates. As a matter of fact, a prime goal of this study was not to look at 
deviations but at adaptations, believing that every theatrical performance is an 
adaptation, and adaptations incur inevitable alterations. From this perspective, 
productions of the seventeenth-century drama are not supposed to provide a facsimile 
of the literary text, but an equivalent to it. The reproductions happen in light of 
different circumstances such as: the director's own understanding of the play, and if 
there is a desire to relate its theme and context to the audience's interest and to 
today's conditions, in addition, of course to the company's budget and 'agenda', and 
the location, size and design of the playing arena. In this regard, performances of the 
early modern plays do not have to be antiquarian in order to gain their audiences' 
regard and admiration. These plays are first of all works of imagination, and 
imagination and experimentation are therefore allowed to play a part in this process of 
translation. 

All in all, this research hopes to add to the repertoire of literary/performative 
studies of Jacobean and Caroline revenge tragedies. It has therefore analysed all of the 
plays of this kind that were performed on the Swan from 1986 until 2002 in order to 
encourage further similar studies, and also to trigger comparisons between the 
productions at the Swan and those at other theatrical spaces. The comparisons will 
ultimately lead to further insights and, at the same time, will help us to understand 
these revenge tragedies even better. In this case the absurdity within the tragedy that 
we thought ridiculous or irrelevant from reading the play may have larger significance 
on the stage. The same could apply to the subplots or to the repeated claims of a 
certain drama's unstaginess, because it is assumed to be fragmented and clumsily 
structured. All this takes a new shape in performance, and what appear to be 
weaknesses in the literary text may indeed turn out to be its main strength the moment 
they gain a physical and oral dimension. The aim has been all through to remind the 
reader not to base his or her judgment of the play on the printed pages alone, but 
always to take into consideration the invisible production hidden within the dramatic 
text and waiting to be physically or imaginatively externalised. 



Appendix 



PRODUCTIONS AT THE SWAN THEATRE: 1986-2003 

Season Production Press Night 

1986 The Two Noble Kinsmen 8 May 86 
Every Man In His Humour 21 May 86 
The Rover 10 July 86 
The Fair Maid of the West 23 Sept 86 

1987 Hyde Park 5 April 87 
Titus Andronicus 12 May 87 
The Jew of Malta 14 July 87 
The Revenger's Tragedy 10 Sept 87 
The New Inn 10 Nov 87 

1988 The Constant Couple 5 April 88 
The Plain Dealer 27 April 88 
The Man of Mode 1 3 July 88 
Restoration 13 Sept 88 

1989 Romeo and Juliet 5 April 89 
DrFaustus 10 May 89 
The Silent Woman 5 July 89 
Pericles 12 Sept 89 
Singer 11 Oct 89 
The Duchess of Malfi 6 Dec 89 

1 990 The Last Days of Don Juan 5 April 90 
Troilus and Cressida 26 April 90 
Edward II 10 July 90 
Two Shakespearean Actors 4 Sept 90 
The Seagull 6 Nov 90 



The Virtuoso 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
'Tis Pity She's a Whore 
The Alchemist 
The Thebans 

The Beggar's Opera 
A Jovial Crew 
All's Well That Ends Well 
Tamburlaine The Great 
The Changeling 

Richard III 

Murder in the Cathedral 
The Venetian Twins 
The Country Wife 
Elgar's Rondo 

Wildest Dreams 
Peer Gynt 
Coriolanus 
The Wives' Excuse 
The Broken Heart 

The Devil is an Ass 
The Relapse 
The Cherry Orchard 
The Tempest 
Bingo 

Faust Parts 1 & 2 



28 Mar 91 

17 April 91 
30 June 91 

1 Sept 91 

2 Nov 91 

7 April 92 
21 April 92 
30 June 92 

1 Sept 92 

3 Nov 92 

18 Mar 93 
13 May 93 

4 June 93 
10 Aug 93 
26 Oct 93 

23 March 94 
4 May 94 

24 May 94 

2 Aug 94 

19 Oct 94 

4 April 95 

20 April 95 
4 July 95 

25 July 95 

26 July 95 
9 Sept 95 



The White Devil 

Three Hours After Marriage 



26 April 1996 
15 May 1996 



The General From America 

Henry VIII 

Little Eyolf 

The Cherry Orchard 



23 July 1996 
26 November 1996 
18 December 1996 
9 October 1996 



Bartholomew Fair 
Camino Real 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
The Spanish Tragedy 



11 December 1997 
27 February 1997 
10 September 1997 
7 May 1997 



A Month in the Country 
Troilus and Cressida 
Talk of the City 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 



15 December 1998 
10 December 1998 
29 April 1998 
24 February 1998 



Macbeth 

The Family Reunion 
Tales from Ovid 
Volpone 



16 November 1999 
16 June 1999 
20 April 1999 
24 March 1999 



The Rivals 

Henry VI Pts 1.2&3 



30 March 2000 
13 December 2000 



King John 
Love in a Wood 
Jubilee 

The Merchant of Venice 
Richard III 



28 March 2001 
19 April 2001 
19 July 2001 

14 February 2001 



The Prince of Homburg 
Edward III 
Eastward Ho! 
The Roman Actor 
The Malcontent 



30 January 2002 
25 April 2002 
25 April 2002 
30 May 2002 
20 August 2002 



The Island Princess 
King Lear 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Coriolanus 

Brand 

As You Like It 

Cymbeline 

The Tamer Tamed 



2 July 2002 
23 September 2002 
31 October 2002 
27 November 2002 

17 April 2003 
20 March 2003 
6 August 2003 
9 April 2003 
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